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Looking at Southeast Asian History 


D. G. E. HALL 


N this paper I propose to look at Southeast Asian history for the most part before 
the era of European political control. My object is on the one hand to avoid the 
distortions of the picture caused by the wealth of writings on European activities in 
the area, which have tended to thrust into the background the history of the peoples 
of the area, and on the other hand to convey some idea of the importance of their 
history as a field of study today. Incidentally, it is a field in which most of the prog- 
ress has been made by scholars whose names are largely unknown outside the esoteric 
circles of orientalism. 

In one sense the subject is a very new one, since the first attempt at a synthesis 
only appeared in 1944. It was entitled Histoire ancienne des Etats hindouisés d’Ex- 
tréme Orient, and was by Georges Coedés, then Director of the Ecole francaise d’Ex- 
tréme Orient at Hanoi, whose distinguished publications in the field of epigraphy had 
already thrown light upon many of the dark places of Southeast Asian history. It is 
not too much to claim that the revised edition of this work, published in Paris in 
1948 under the title Les Etats hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonésie is one of the 
great pioneer works of modern historical scholarship. By presenting for the first time 
the earlier history of Southeast Asia as a whole it opened a new chapter in its study. 
But Coedés deals only with the so-called “hinduized” states; he has little to say about 
the area dominated by Chinese culture, and nothing about the Philippines, which in 
any case do not come into the historical picture until after the arrival of Europeans in 
the sixteenth century. Long before that, as Coedés sees it, his “hinduized” states, most 
of them already declining in the first half of the fourteenth century, have passed 
away, and he brings his survey to an end with the arrival of the Portuguese in 1511, 
when, he says, Southeast Asia stood at the beginning of a new era. Coedés sees the 
first fifteen centuries or so of Southeast Asian history as a process by which the more 
advanced peoples come under almost complete subjection to either Indian or Chinese 
cultural influence, and thereafter, through the resurgence of their own earlier culture, 
gradually develop new and highly individual forms. It is a view which is strongly 
challenged today. 

In this connection, the new name for the area, a mere geographical expression 
used as a term of convenience when the Anglo-American wartime organization, 
South-East Asia Command, was formed in 1943, is of interest; for it has given 
it an identity, which it previously lacked, and by coming into current use has 
accentuated the inappropriateness of names such as the Indian Archipelago, Indo- 
nesia, the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, Greater India, Little China, or the Nanyang, 





Professor Hall, author of History of South-East Asia (1955), is Emeritus Professor of the History 
of South-East Asia in the University of London and Honorary Fellow of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. The article is based on a paper read at the Anglo-American 
Conference of Historians at the University of London Institute of Historical Research in July 1959. 
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all tending to identify it, or parts of it, with one or other of its neighbours. 
Whether its identity is anything more than is implied by the geographical ex- 
pression, and, if so, what it is, is a question upon which archaeologists and 
anthropologists have been busy for some time, with the historians by no means 
mere interested spectators. Today we see the area divided roughly into four main 
cultural divisions. There are the Philippines, with a Catholic culture rigorously im- 
posed during the centuries of Spanish domination; the two Vietnamese states bear- 
ing the strong imprint of the culture imposed, just as rigorously, during a thousand 
years of Chinese domination ending in A.D. 939; the Theravada Buddhist countries, 
Burma, Thailand, the Laos Kingdom and Cambodia; and the Islamic countries, 
Malaya and Indonesia, though with the notable exception of Bali with its quasi 
Hindu-Buddhist culture. The importation and development of these cultures is one 
of the major themes of Southeast Asian history, but, as I have indicated, in studying 
this development we have to take note of the already-existing culture of the people, 
who came under these influences, and try to estimate its historical role. Coedés in 
the case of his “hinduized” states makes a clear distinction between le substrat autoch- 
thone and la superstructure indienne, but on analysis its validity looks more than 
doubtful, as I shall show later on. 

This basic culture, to which the names Austro-Asiatic (for the mainland) and 
Austronesian (for the islands) have been applied by scholars, has been described as 
a civilization of the monsoons dependent upon the large-scale cultivation of irrigated 
rice—using the domestic water-buffalo—and of fruit trees, and upon coastal fishing. It 
was primarily a maritime civilization, the peoples of which possessed such skill in 
navigation that they carried their languages and some of their culture elements as far 
afield as Taiwan to the northeast and Madagascar to the far west. They used bronze 
and iron, the knowledge of which had been derived from China, but they possessed 
excellent stone tools of their own and were adepts at carving wood. Their villages 
spread out near the sea or on the first line of hills bordering deltas. And developing, 
as they did, the organization necessary for the maintenance of irrigated cultivation, 
they produced powerful centralized societies which drained the delta swamps by mass 
labour under the direction of their chiefs. In these societies woman played a very 
important part, with affiliation and inheritance running in the female line. And 
throughout history she has continued to hold a higher position than anywhere else 
in Asia. Their religion was a mixture of animism, ancestor-worship and the worship 
of the local gods, especially those of water. It was one of elaborate ceremonial in which 
the Chief often played a central part, and it was carried out at shrines on high places, 
natural or artificial, where he entered into communion with the heavenly powers to 
ensure the prosperity of his realm.’ Such were the general features of the culture of 
the more advanced peoples of the area before Indian influence began to make its im- 
pact. They were to show immense powers of persistence. 

When, at some period not earlier—probably later—than the second century of the 
Christian Era, history begins to dawn, many of the peoples were already in regions 
where they are found today. The Vietnamese were in Tongking, but the areas to 
the south that they now occupy were the home of the Chams, a Malay people, who 
were to carry on a dogged struggle for survival against the Vietnamese until over- 





11 follow here the descriptions given in Coédes’ Les Etats hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonésie (Paris, 
1948) and B. P. Groslier’s Angkor (London, 1957). 
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whelmed by them in the latter half of the fifteenth century.? The Khmers, the Cam- 
bodians of today, were on the rivers leading to the Middle Mekong, a little to the 
north of their present homes. The Mons, who were to play so important a part in 
transmitting Indian culture to both the Burmese and the Tai peoples, were already 
in Lower Burma and the Chao Phraya (Menam) basin. The various Malay peoples 
were to be found in the Peninsula and throughout the vast island world, chiefly round 
the coasts and in the river valleys. Over the whole region inland in the jungles and 
mountains lived the more primitive peoples, who had not been assimilated with the 
immigrants, for none of those I have named were autochthonous. Immigrants yet 
to arrive were the Burmese, who were to penetrate central Burma from Yunnan in 
the ninth century, and the Tai, who were to percolate to the regions of northern 
Burma, the upper Salween, the upper Mekong and the northern parts of Siam during 
mainly the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

So many myths regarding the introduction of Indian culture have got into cir- 
culation—at first as guesses of Western Sanskritists, more recently as expressions of 
Indian cultural imperialism*—that the student has to force his way through a jungle 
of scholarly hypotheses, sometimes brilliant, imaginative theories and mere wishful 
thinking, before he can examine the little solid evidence there is. The earliest histori- 
cal evidence shows us kingdoms and rulers with Sanskrit names, served by Brahmans 
trained in writing and administration, who consecrate the ruler as a legitimate raja 
in terms of Siva, Vishnu or Buddha in accordance with the ideas contained in the 
Hindu or Buddhist classical writings. Our earliest glimpses of such states are in three 
regions: Funan on the Mekong delta, the area around Hué which later emerges as 
the kingdom of Champa, and the isthmian tract of northern Malaya. Perhaps the 
most striking fact about them, however, is that our knowledge of them comes not 
from Indian, but from Chinese historical sources. For, so far as ancient Indian writ- 
ings are concerned, the spread of Indian culture to Southeast Asia passes completely 
unnoticed. Were it not for Chinese writings—dynastic histories, reports of ambas- 
sadors or of Buddhist pilgrims on their way to or from India—the first six or seven 
centuries of Southeast Asian history would be almost a blank, save for a mass of 
unidentifiable place names in Ptolemy’s Geographia and some isolated inscriptions 
scattered about the area. Up to well into the Ming period Chinese writings form one 
of our best sources. They supplement the evidence of inscriptions and provide a useful 
check on the later vernacular chronicles, which for the earlier periods deal in dynastic 
myths, folk tales and adaptations of stories from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana or 
the Buddhist Jatakas. Thus Funan, the name by which historians know the first 
great Southeast Asian empire, was the name the Chinese gave it because the title of 
its ruler was “king of the mountain.” They it is, also, who record the tradition that it 
had been founded by an Indian Brahman, who had married the daughter of a local 
chieftain and introduced Indian Court ritual. 

This legend provides one useful clue to the method by which Indian culture came 
to Southeast Asia. The myth of Indian colonization was disposed of as long ago as 





2 The Vietnamese movement of expansion in the Indo-Chinese peninsula was to become a factor 
of major significance in Southeast Asian history, and present-day events suggest it has not yet been 
exhausted. 

3 See Radhakumud Mookerji, Indian Shipping: A History of the Seaborne Trade and Maritime Activity 
of the Indians from the Earliest Times (London, 1912). 
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1934 by J. C. van Leur in his Leiden doctoral dissertation,* but like the myths of 
Magna Carta its powers of survival still defy the iconoclasts. Now that an English 
version of the work, entitled “On Early Asian Trade,” has recently been published,° 
however, one may hope for wider currency of his views. 

The transmission of Indian culture was a court affair; it was primarily the work 
of Indian Brahmans, imported by Southeast Asian rulers anxious to increase their 
dignity and power by copying the grander style of the Indian courts, about which 
they had learned through commercial intercourse. And so far from this forming part 
of a movement of Indian expansion, howbeit peaceful, as it has been represented, 
such evidence as exists tends rather to emphasize the importance of the role played 
by Asians, who went to live and learn in India,* and returned home bringing with 
them the sacred books and the precious knowledge required by their rulers in order 
to build the monuments and carry out the rites conferring upon them the attributes 
of the great gods, and assuring them glorious life after death. 

Funan, which fades out in the sixth century, handed on its traditions to other 
states, as did Rome in Europe. They passed into the dynastic traditions and practice 
of the Khmers, who founded Angkor, and from the tenth to the early thirteenth 
century indulged in an orgy of temple-building of the utmost magnificence. Funan’s 
conception of a maharaja, who is “king of the mountain,” also inspired the Buddhist 
Sailendra dynasty of central Java, which in the eighth and ninth centuries built the 
gigantic Borobudur and many other monuments and temple-complexes. 

Khmer civilization rose to the greatest material and artistic heights achieved by 
any of the early Southeast Asian states. In two recent publications of special interest," 
Bernard Groslier has shown the city, with its nucleus of temples, palaces, and govern- 
ment offices, as the operating centre of a system of canals and waterworks regulating 
the irrigation of a vast expanse of intensively cultivated fields yielding up to three, 
or even four, harvests a year. “Nowhere else in the world,” he claims, “can there be 
found a collection of buildings comparable in number, size and perfection.” Angkor 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century under Jayavarman VII, the builder of 
Angkor Thom with its grotesque Bayon temple, was an imperial power whose writ 
ran from the borders of Yunnan in the north to the Gulf of Siam in the south, and 
whose empire included the Cham kingdom in the east, and in the west the Mon 
principalities of the Chao Phraya (Menam) Valley. 

But she had reached the end of her temple-building; she had strained her re- 
sources to the uttermost; and at the end of the century, when the Chinese envoy 
Chou Ta-Kuan wrote his famous Memoirs on the Customs of Cambodia,® although 
the sovereign was still represented as Siva descended to earth, the “anarchical spirit of 
Sinhalese Buddhism,” as Coedés puts it,® had infected the whole country. 

Moreover, a new power, that of the Tai, who had been seeping in from the north, 





* Eenige beschouwingen betreffende den ouden Axiatischen handel (Middleburg, 1934). 

5In the volume Indonesian Trade and Society, Essays in Asian Social and Economic History by J. C. 
van Leur (The Hague, Bandung, 1955). 

6F. D. K. Bosch, “ ‘Local Genius’ en oudjavaansche kunst” in Med. van de Kon. Akad., Amsterdam, 
afdeeling Lett. N. R. XV, 1. 1952. 

T Angkor (English edition) (London, 1957) and Angkor et le Cambodge au XVI° Siécle (Paris, 1958). 
In the latter (pp. 101-21) he constructs an overall picture of the irrigation system and discusses the 
economic factors in Khmer civilization. 

8 Pelliot’s French translation in Bulletin de l’Ecole frangaise d’Extréme Orient, Vol. I (1902). 

® Pour mieux comprendre Angkor, p. 66. 
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was building up in the Chao Phraya valley, and in 1350, with the foundation Ayut- 
thaya as the capital of Siam, the days of Angkor were numbered. A long period of 
incessant Tai raids with crippling deportations of people caused the Khmer economy 
to run down, and after the sack of Angkor Thom by the Tais in 1431 it was aban- 
doned and a new capital founded at a safer distance from Ayutthaya. Thereafter 
Cambodia rapidly became a small and weak state. At the end of the sixteenth century 
she became the vassal of Siam. In the next century, expanding Vietnam, having ab- 
sorbed the lands of the Chams, entered upon a long contest with Siam for control 
over her, and only the establishment of the French protectorate in 1867 saved the 
Khmers from absorption into the Vietnamese state with all that this would have 
implied culturally as well as politically.’ 

The expansion of the Tai peoples at the end of the thirteenth century affected the 
Burmese and Mons as much as it did the Khmers. The Mons of the Chao Phraya 
valley were absorbed into the new kingdom of Siam and passed on their Buddhist 
civilization to their masters. Those of the lower Irrawaddy region, having been con- 
quered by the Burmese from the north in the middle of the eleventh century, carried 
out a similar role. Thus the Burmese-Buddhist empire of Pagan, which lasted from 
1044 until the end of the thirteenth century, when it was destroyed by Kublai Khan’s 
Mongols, was predominantly Mon in civilization during its first century of existence.’ 
Its collapse before Kublai Khan’s armies, and the subsequent failure of China to main- 
tain her hold on Burma, “opened the floodgates,” as Gordon Luce puts. it in a recent 
paper of outstanding importance contributed to the Journal of the Siam Society,'* 
and the Shans (i.e. the western Tai) descended westwards and covered both banks 
of the upper Irrawaddy. From then until nearly the middle of the sixteenth century, 
with the Mons once more independent in the South, a devastating struggle went on 
between Burmese and Shans for dominance over central and northern Burma. In 
the fifteenth century, Ming China herself became involved in it for a time. In the 
end it was the Burmese who won. They were saved by the support of China, the 
lack of cohesion among the Shans, and principally by their own intense national 
sentiment. When they ultimately triumphed, they blotted out Mon independence, 
established their own suzerainty over the great wedge of Shan states that is today a 
component part of the Union of Burma, and nearly ruined their country in a series 
of attempts to subjugate not only Siam but also the Laos kingdom of the upper and 
central Mekong. 

The Mons not only handed on their cultivation to the Burmese and Siamese, but 
were mainly responsible for the religious transformation which brought the peoples 
of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and the Laos kingdom into the Theravada Buddhist 
fold. Previously, rulers had adopted oné or other Indian religion as a court religion, 
using it as an instrument of policy. The religious life of their peoples continued un- 
changed so far as its content and meaning were concerned: to them the Hindu or 


10Le Thanh Khoi's Le Vietnam, histoire et civilisation (Paris, 1955) is the only complete survey of 
Vietnamese history from the earliest times in a European language. The work of a Vietnamese scholar, 
it has many valuable features, though marred by the author’s Marxist outlook. 

11 Incidentally its temple-builders made the city of Pagan blossom with architecture which for sheer 
beauty is claimed by its admirers to exceed anything else of its kind in Southeast Asia. 

12 G. H. Luce, “The Early Syém in Burma's History,” Journal of the Siam Society, XLVI, 2, (Novem- 
ber 1958), p. 136. 
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Buddhist sculptures, which they saw as objects of worship at the great temple festi- 
vals, personified the divine and magic powers of their own folklore and legend. The 
new movement was different. It was preached to the people by missionary monks, 
who themselves practised the life of poverty, meditation, and self-abnegation which 
they taught as the way of salvation. 

The missionary impulse came through Mon contacts with the Mahavihara mon- 
astery in Ceylon towards the end of the twelfth century, and the first mass impact 
began with the establishment of an ordination centre near Pagan. During the thir- 
teenth century it was carried to the Mons of the Chao Phraya region, who transmitted 
it to the Tai kingdom of Sukhothai, whose ruler Ramkamhaeng gives eloquent testi- 
mony to the new faith in the celebrated inscription which he erected in 1292. This, 
incidentally, is the oldest extant written specimen of the Siamese language. During 
the same period, Theravada Buddhism spread to the Khmers, exactly how is a matter 
of guesswork. But the Burmese Glass Palace Chronicle mentions a son of a king of 
Cambodia among the original Mon pilgrims, who returned from Ceylon to propa- 
gate the Theravada doctrines in Burma. When the Laos Kingdom came into exist- 
ence in 1353 with its capital at what is now Luang Prabang, missionary monks were 
imported from Angkor to establish the faith there. In Burma, where Hinayana Bud- 
dhism was the official religion of the Pagan Court, the new teachings made slow 
headway against the opposition of the existing syncretist form introduced centuries 
earlier from India. Matters were not finally clinched until a new contact with 
Sinhalese Buddhism, fostered by the Mon king Dammazedi (1472-92), resulted in a 
vigorous purification movement, which stamped its character upon Burma’s Bud- 
dhism. All these efforts, it is worth noting, led to a great spread of monasteries and 
monastic education which explains the high degree of literacy of these Buddhist 
countries in modern times. 

Turning to the islands, Java affords us some of the most striking examples of the 
results produced by the encounter between the imported Indian civilization and the 
indigenous one, not only in the field of art and architecture, but also in the develop- 
ment of its literature and drama through the stimulus of the Indian classics, and in 
the adaptation of both Hinduism and Buddhism to the expression of its own tradi- 
tional religious ideas. In the case of religion, indeed, the opinion has been expressed 
that the peoples of Southeast Asia were never conscious at all of a change of religion 
in adopting that of India." 

It was the Buddhist Sailendra dynasty and its immediate Hindu successors who 
were responsible for the glorious monuments which arose in central Java between the 
eighth and the early tenth centuries. N. J. Krom, the greatest authority of the inter- 
war period on the early art, archaeology and epigraphy of Java, saw them as essen- 
tially productions of Indian genius.’® His successors, however, have rightly stressed 
their essential Javanese nature, and in a recent study of the inscriptions of the period,” 
Dr. J. G. de Casparis demonstrates the need to examine the Borobudur itself, for ex- 
ample, not only in the light of Sanskrit texts but also in that of Javanese ancestor- 
worship. His work has added enormously to our knowledge of Java during this 





18 Possibly a son of Jayavarman VII, himself a Buddhist of the Mahayana persuasion. 
14 Paul Mus in Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Vol. XXXI1, 367-93. 
15 Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst, 3 vols., ('s-Gravenhage, 1923). 

16 Inscripties uit de Cailendra-tijd (Bandung, 1950). 
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important period.’* Not his least contribution has been his identification of the 
Sailendra monarchs themselves, thereby solving what had come to be regarded as an 
insoluble riddle; and in interpreting the “hidden meaning” of Chandi Borobudur it- 
self he has pointed to the clue that may link the Javanese “king of the mountain” 
with his predecessor in Funan. 

In the tenth century, the centre of gravity in Java moves eastward to the Brantas 
river valley, and it is there that the major developments of Old Javanese literature 
take place besides a further flowering of art and architecture. It is there also that the 
Javanese empires celebrated in their earliest chronicle writings, the Nagarakertagama 
and the Pararaton, had their centres, Singosari in the thirteenth century and Maja- 
pahit thereafter until the beginning of the sixteenth. Here we tread on delicate ground, 
for Professor C. C. Berg of Leiden has applied a system of “higher criticism” to expose 
the weakness of these documents as historical evidence, and has divided Dutch 
scholars on the subject of thirteenth century Kertanagara as a “misunderstood empire- 
builder” and on the question whether the far-flung empire of the islands dominated 
by Majapahit was ever a reality. 

Sumatra can show nothing comparable to Java’s achievements in the realm of 
art and architecture, but its geographical position on the main sea route to and from 
the Far East, and its natural resources, caused its ports to become centres of inter- 
national trade before anything is known of Java’s history. Little was known of this 
before the publication in 1918 of Coedés’s epoch-making article “Le royaume de 
Crivijaya.”'* This at once stimulated so much research and controversy, particularly 
on the relationship of the Sailendra temple-builders of central Java with the Sailendras 
of Palembang, that the outlines of the story of a great seapower emerged out of the 
gloom, a power which controlled the trade and traffic of the narrow straits from the 
seventh until the thirteenth century. Coedés shows it in its later history as a “great 
economic power which neglected spiritual values,” but earlier, between 671 and 
695, I Ching, the Buddhist pilgrim-scholar, made two long stops at Palembang, 
amounting to several years altogether, because of its importance as a centre of San- 
skrit Mahayanist learning, and Atifa, the renowned Tibetan Buddhist teacher, studied 
there from rort to 1023 for the same reason. 

Later on Sumatra was to play a not unimportant part in the history of Islam in 
Southeast Asia. Our earliest glimpse of Islamic missionary activity is in the year 1292, 
and for it we are indebted to Marco Polo, who visited the north Sumatran port of 
Perlak in that year and wrote that it had been converted to the Law of the Prophet. 

The new religion made its first impact through the trade connection between the 
northern Sumatran ports and the port of Cambay in western Gujerat. Later on, Tamil 
Muslims from the Coromandel Coast were to play their part. The interesting fact is 
that Muslim Arabs and Persians had traded to Southeast Asian ports for centuries 
without effecting, or even attempting, any conversions. The beginnings of the Islam- 
ization of Southeast Asia were the result of the new impulse given to Islam in India 
by the Sultanate of Delhi in the thirteenth century. 

After its initial impact upon the north of Sumatra, however, Islam made very 
little progress until the foundation of Malacca at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 





17 He has since published a second volume in English entitled Selected Inscriptions from the Seventh 
to the Ninth Century A.D. (Bandung, 1956). 
18 Bulletin de l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme Orient, Hanoi, Vol. XVII (1918), No. 6. 
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tury. The founder of Malacca embraced Islam through marriage with a daughter of 
the Mohammedan ruler of Pasai in north Sumatra. Thereafter, until the conquest 
of Malacca by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1511, Islam spread with the 
extension of Malacca’s power over the Malay states of the Peninsula and of the east 
coast of Sumatra, and through her trade with the northern ports of Java and with 
Brunei in north Borneo. The manner of its spread, particularly in the case of Java, 
has been the subject of much controversy among Dutch historians and ethnologists. 
Snouck Hurgronje believed that Islam was spread by trader-missionaries and that 
its penetration was peaceful because it was attractive to the Indonesians as a culturally 
inferior people. Van Leur, on the other hand, insisted that in its early stages the 
movement was entirely a political affair, an affair of the rulers and the aristocracy. 
Islam, he said, brought neither a higher civilization nor economic development. He 
thought mass conversion to have been unlikely, and poirted to the significant fact 
that Muslim law had no influence: Indonesia remained faithful to its own adat law. 

In the case of Java the question was closely bound up with the disappearance of 
the empire of Majapahit. The Javanese chronicles describe a Muslim conquest, and 
the Babad Tanah Jawi makes the king of Majapahit ascend to heaven at the moment 
when his capital falls. The theory of a Muslim conquest was for many years accepted 
by European scholars; the year 1478 was the date assigned to it. Krom accepted the 
theory, but placed the date of the conquest somewhere between 1513 and 1528. He 
ended his history of Hindu-Java’® (Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis) with the fall of 
Majapahit, thereby accentuating the idea that with the coming of Islam a great 
cleavage occurred in Javanese cultural life. This idea, however, was attacked so power- 
fully by sociologists such as van Leur and the late Professor Schrieke that it must now 
be relegated to the limbo of discarded notions. Schrieke, for instance, disputed the 
theory of a Mohammedan conquest of Majapahit, and showed that as late as 1597 
the interior of Java was still “infidel.” And the historian de Graaf*® has supported this 
view by showing how Majapahit gradually fell to pieces through her vassal states 
embracing Islam and declaring their independence. Well into the seventeenth century 
a stiff struggle was still going on between the defenders of the old religion and the 
Muslim rulers of Mataram, and when Balambangan, the last independent Hindu/ 
Buddhist state of East Java, accepted Islam, the upholders of the old religious tradi- 
tions found a home in Bali, which has never succumbed to the pressure of Islam, 
and is today a wonderful treasure-house of old Javanese culture. Professor C. C. Berg 
sums up the cultural cleavage question unerringly when he tells us that Java was 
never converted to Islam: her pattern of culture in the course of the centuries has 
absorbed elements of Islam, as indeed it had already much earlier absorbed elements 
of Hinduism and Buddhism, and was later to absorb elements of European civiliza- 
tion. The point he makes is of special importance, for it applies not to Java alone but 
to the whole of Southeast Asia. It provides also the real answer to Coedés’s untenable 
theory of an Indian superstructure placed upon an autochthonous substratum, namely 
that the peoples of Southeast Asia in the course of their history have absorbed 
into their culture-patterns certain imported elements, Hindu, Buddhist, Islamic or 
Chinese, as the case may be, adjusting them to their own requirements and outlook, 
and in the process developing a marked degree of individuality in each case. 


19 Published in 1931. 
20 Geschiedenis van Indonesié ('-Gravenhage, 1949). 
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How far the political expansion of Islam in the Malay world would have proceeded 
had it not been for the appearance of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean in 1497 is a 
speculation which has intrigued students of the subject ever since van Leur in his 
essay On Early Asian Trade formulated the theory that the two things were not 
unconnected: that the advance of the Portuguese led to a bigger effort in the propa- 
gation of Islam in Indonesia. The publication in 1957 of an English translation of the 
completed parts of an unfinished study of the old Javanese realm by Schrieke has 
thrown welcome new light on the subject. In an essay on the penetration of Islam 
in the Archipelago,”* he devotes a section to “The Race with Christianity.” He draws 
attention to the close coherence of the Muslim powers which found expression in 
their annual meeting at Mecca. Through this medium, he says, rumours of the Chris- 
tian struggle against Islam in the Iberian Peninsula reached Indonesia ahead of the 
Portuguese, and stimulated the Muslim rulers to press on with the expansion of the 
influence of the Crescent. Whether this be so, or not, it is a striking fact that in 
Indonesia Islam was always a move or two ahead of the Portuguese, wherever they 
went. 

Obviously, however, it was not entirely a matter of politics. The movement had 
its missionary side, and on this subject van Leur accepted Snouck Hurgronje’s thesis 
that the trader was the most common missionary. We must remember, of course, 
that in sixteenth and seventeenth century Indonesia the ruler was the chief merchant 
and controlled all external trade and traders. He could, therefore, and did, control 
the extent of missionary enterprise in his territory entirely according to his wishes. 
His link with the outside world was the Shahbandar, the “King of the Haven,” who, 
on Schrieke’s showing,” was everywhere a Muslim, and was the main channel for the 
penetration of Islam. Through him Muslim scholars and saints were introduced to 
become mentors of the ruler and to make his court a centre of Islamic learning. 
Banten (Bantam) in western Java and Acheh (Achin) in the north of Sumatra 
became such centers before the end of the sixteenth century, developing close con- 
tacts with Mecca and the Mughal Court in India. Acheh, as the point of departure 
for pilgrims to Mecca, played a leading role, producing great numbers of Malay writ- 
ings on the teachings of Islam, and passing on to the Archipelago whatever was con- 
sidered the proper thing in Mecca, where many Indonesians tended to settle, and in 
Mughal India. Acheh copied everything Mughal, their architecture, gardens, dress, 
titles and court manners. Its importance is shown by the fact that in 1683 a Meccan 
embassy came on a visit to its sultan because it had been unable to obtain audience of 
the Emperor Aurungzeb. For the common people there were the trade guilds of 
Sufi mystics coming from India. They were tolerant of the traditional usages and 
beliefs of the people which did not accord with the strict practice of Islam, and thus 
may have been chiefly responsible for the penetration of Islam at village level. 

Southeast Asia’s relations with China, which are of such vital interest today, partly 
because of the more than ten millions of Chinese occupying key positions in her 
economy, and partly because of the big question-mark regarding China’s intentions 
since the Communists seized power in 1949, were quite different from her relations 
with India. Relations with India were purely cultural, those with China primarily 





21 B. Schricke, Indonesian Sociological Studies, 11, Ruler and Realm in Early Java, (The Hague and 
Bandung, 1957), pp. 230-67. 
22 Schrieke, pp. 237-8. 
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political—China was the Elder Brother receiving “tribute”; rulers of Southeast Asian 
states like all the others within China’s orbit sent specimen products of their coun- 
tries, accompanied very often by musicians, dancers and actors to perform before the 
Emperor. Chinese recognition gave independence to a ruler; there were frequent 
embassies, and the records of them right into the Ming period are of special value to 
historians. 

China’s policy was mainly one of concern for the security of her frontiers: hence 
her close relations with the peoples inhabiting Western Yunnan and Tongking. The 
former she brought under her control when in the late ninth century the once power- 
ful empire of Nanchao came within her political and cultural frontiers. The Viet- 
namese, on the other hand, were brought under Chinese control as early as 111 B.C. 
and became an integral part of the empire created by Wu Ti (140-87 B.C.), though 
at first retaining their own traditional system of administration. Their repeated efforts 
to gain their independence, however, led to the imposition of Chinese administration 
and a gradual intensification of Chinese cultural pressure. Nevertheless, they both 
retained their individuality as a people, and ultimately, in 939, won their independ- 
ence, thus entering what has been calied the “never to be Chinese world” of China’s 
“vassals.” The early history of the Tai peoples of Southeast Asia is the story of their 
migrations from the lands south of the Yangtze in order to escape subjection to China. 

China’s policy towards Southeast Asia in general has been described as one of frag- 
mentation. Strong states, it has been said, could only be formed in periods of Chinese 
weakness. When they did arise, she would encourage splinter movements such as, 
for example, the formation of Tai states inside the Khmer empire in the thirteenth 
century, or the independence of Malacca in the Malay lands claimed by Siam in the 
fifteenth. Closer examination of the evidence, however, makes such generalizations 
appear highly doubtful. The powerful empire of Srivijaya, for instance, arose at a 
time when China was strong, and throughout its history was favourably regarded by 
her. Thus her policy must rather be seen as dictated by a desire for stable conditions 
in the Nanyang: fragmentaticn spelled disorder and warfare, and the interruption 
of profitable links with the outside world. 

Very rarely did she intervene by force in Southeast Asia; only ‘wice did she 
commit herself to any large-scale intervention, but each occasion ha’ -onsiderable 
effects upon the history of the area. The first was the series of Mongoi invasions di- 
rected by Kublai Khan against Vietnam, Champa, Burma and Indonesia during 
the last quarter of the thirteenth century. The second came early in the fifteenth 
century when the Mings revived the policy of making China the centre of the eastern 
world by sending Cheng-ho on his famous voyages into the Indian Ocean between 
1405 and 1433, and at the same time attempted to reconquer Vietnam (1407-28) and 
to break the power of the Maw Shans in northern Burma. After this, however, China 
turned in upon herself once again, and until well after the end of the Manchu period 
concerned herself only with matters of frontier security. 

Chinese migration into Southeast Asia dates from the earliest days of the junk 
trade with the Nanyang. Only bits and pieces of the story are known as yet. But 
the Chinese problem as we know it today is of very recent growth. It was the 
stability and economic development which Western enterprise brought to Southeast 
Asia, mainly from the middle of the nineteenth century onwards, that caused Chinese 
migration and settlement to increase as never before. 
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In order to avoid the distortions of historical perspective that have arisen through 
the immense wealth of historical material in European languages and the Europocen- 
trism of European writers, one must never lose sight of the fact that Western domi- 
nance in Southeast Asia was for the most part extremely short-lived. The real excep- 
tion is the case of the Philippines. The Portuguese held Malacca very precariously 
from 1511 to 1641 and even more precariously a few forts in the Spice Islands. All 
these they lost to the Dutch. The Dutch empire was for long a commercial one 
based on Batavia and a number of scattered forts and factories. Their expansion as a 
territorial power was very slow. Their control over Java was incomplete until well 
into the eighteenth century. Most of what in 1949 became the Republic of Indonesia 
was not acquired by the Dutch until late in the nineteenth century. The independence 
of Acheh and Bali was not extinguished until the early years of the present century. 

British annexations in Burma began in 1826, but the independent kingdom of 
Burma did not disappear until the end of the year 1885. In Malaya, Penang was 
acquired by the East India Company in 1786, Singapore in 1819 and Malacca in 
1824, but British advisers only began to be appointed at the courts of Malay rulers 
from 1874 onwards; the first federation was founded as late as 1896 and included 
only four states. The four northern states of the present Federation did not receive 
British advisers until 1909. The French did not begin to conquer their empire in 
Indo-China until 1859. Tongking was not acquired until after 1880 and the Laos 
Kingdom not until after 1890. The Americans acquired the Philippines from Spain 
in 1898. Siam has remained independent throughout. These are facts of fundamental 
significance for an understanding of the revolutionary developments in Southeast 
Asia since the Second World War. 

But if Western dominance has been brief, the Western impact has been decisive; 
and not only has it outlasted the political dominance of the West, but it shows all the 
signs of increasing. For the achievement of independence has meant that the peoples 
of Southeast Asia have themselves taken control over the process of modernization 
introduced by their previous masters, and are accelerating its pace and extending its 
scope with all the means at their disposal. 








Feudal Revenue in Japan at the Time 
of the Meiji Restoration 


W. G. BEASLEY 


ESPITE the existence of an enormous literature dealing with the Meiji Resto- 
ration and its origins, it is still surprisingly difficult to acquire precise 
information about some aspects of Japanese society in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. One such difficulty is that of obtaining general quantitative data about the 
great feudal domains (han) which constituted the major political and economic units 
of the country. This is not to say that details concerning the domains are impossible to 
find. Many records are readily available, even in print, and some have been used by 
scholars to support or illustrate general statements. It is commonly accepted, for 
example, that agrarian productivity increased greatly in Japan between the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries and that land dues were extremely high, especially 
at the end of the period. It is possible to cite domains as examples for each of these 
generalisations. On the other hand, it is never very clear whether the examples them- 
selves are typical or merely random, how far they approximate to or differ from the 
norm. Nor has there been much attempt to discover whether the wide differences 
which existed between one domain and another in these matters followed any identi- 
fiable pattern. It is with these problems that the present article will deal. 

Material on which a study of this kind could be based exists in a number of 
Japanese archives, both central and local, printed and manuscript. Completeness and 
accuracy would require that many of these archives should be used. However, some- 
thing useful can be achieved—enough to indicate lines of approach, if nothing more— 
by a much less complex process. The Meiji government, soon after it came to power 
in 1868, called for returns of assessed annual product, taxation, and population from 
all domains. These were completed within the two years following and were even- 
tually published under the title Hansei ichiran.’ ‘The figures used in this article are 
drawn entirely from that publication. 

Use of these figures has some advantages, as well as certain limitations. In the first 
place, the returns are all of about the same date and can reasonably be regarded as 
providing a cross-section of feudal institutions at a single point in time. Moreover, 
they were drawn up in response to a request for specified information and hence deal 
in similar manner with similar material. They are, therefore, comparable one with 
another. Yet there was still a good deal of local variation in methods of compilation 
and in the completeness of the information given.” Again, the successive stages of 





Dr. Beasley is Professor of the History of the Far East at the University of London. 

1 Nihon shiseki kydkai, Hansei ichiran [Summary of han governments], 2 vols. (Tokyo, 1928-9). 
The entries are arranged alphabetically (iroha order) by name of domain. 

2 Specific instances will be given below, as they become relevant to particular points of the analysis. 
There is one point which might be made here, however, since it refers to the question of comparability. 
Not all the details given in the returns are for the same date. For example, most of the revenue returns 
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compilation, copying, editing and publication provided ample opportunities for the 
intrusion of clerical errors, some of them so gross as to be detected by simple inspec- 
tion. Thus one faces at the outset some difficulty in deciding which returns can 
legitimately be used. The rule adopted here has been to eliminate from the sample 
any domain for which the return is either incomplete or obviously inaccurate under 
any one of the headings relevant to our discussion. Consequently, the same domains 
are treated under each heading; and while it is impossible to be sure that the returns 
chosen are accurate in every particular, it is unlikely that the degree of inaccuracy is 
great enough to invalidate the overall result. 

One further point needs to be emphasised in these preliminary notes, though it 
will occur again at later stages in the analysis. All the returns were drawn up by 
officials of the domain in question. Hence they give a picture of the domain as seen 
by its own administrators, conditioned by the knowledge available to them and their 
efficiency in checking it. They do not necessarily present a picture of objective fact. 
In other words, the material can properly be used in a discussion of domain revenues, 
but would be suspect as a means of determining the burden of taxation on the farmer. 

Rather less than half the total number of domains are represented in the figures 
given here,® but in selecting those to be examined an attempt has been made to ensure 
a fairly wide spread in terms of size, type, and geographical location. Size is measured 
by reference to the rated annual yield of the domain as recorded by the Tokugawa 
government. This is known as the kokudaka (more accurately, hondaka) and is 
expressed in koku of rice (1 koku = 5 bushels approx.). The smallest fief held by 
a vassal-in-chief (daimyo) was of 10,000 koku. A domain of moderate size would be 
between 50,000 and 100,000 koku, while anything more than that was considered 
large. All domains of 50,000 koku and above are included in the sample, provided that 
their returns are not disqualified by obvious inaccuracy or incompleteness. A further 
52 smaller domains are added to bring the total to 120. 

Domains can also be distinguished in accordance with the hereditary relationship 
of their lords to the Tokugawa family. Direct vassals of the Tokugawa were known 
as fudai, with whom one can conveniently include branch houses of the Tokugawa 
family itself (sanke, saky6 and kamon).* Together these account for rather more 
than half the domains cited: 68 out of 120. The remainder are tozama domains, 
those of the “outside” lords who had been enemies or rivals of the Tokugawa before 
their victory in 1600. They predominated in the southwest and northeast of the 
country and included more of the very large domains than did the fudat. This is 
reflected in the sample.® 





are based on five-year averages, but they are not always for precisely the same years (though the differences 
are small). Some domains gave ten-year averages, others gave no indication what practice they had 
followed. I have made no attempt to compensate for these differences, since it would be extremely difficult 
to do so, and there is in any case no indication that one period of years would necessarily be more typical 
than any other. I have not used returns which contained evidence that they had been seriously distorted 
by the occurrence of some special event like flood or typhoon. 

3 There were more than 260 domains during most of the Tokugawa period, the number varying 
slightly from time to time. It is difficult to determine exactly how many existed at the time of the Meiji 
survey, since a good many changes were made as a result of the civil war early in 1868, but Hansei 
ichiran includes returns from 281. 


*In all tables—and generally throughout the article—the term fudai should be understood as including 
Tokugawa branch houses. 


5 As a check on the reliability of the regional variations revealed by the figures used in this article, 
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In providing for geographical divisions, the following regions have been chosen: 
(i) Kyushu; (ii) Shikoku and Western Honshu, including most of the provinces 
bordering the Inland Sea; (iii) Central Honshu, comprising the provinces round 
Kyoto; (iv) the Tokaido and Kanto, from Nagoya to the area around Edo; (v) the 
remaining provinces of the north and northeast. Twenty domains are included from 
Kyushu, twenty-five from each of the other regions. 

Table 1 sets out details of the distribution of the sample. The domains cited are 
identified individually in the Appendix, and the approximate position of each is 
indicated on the sketch map. 
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Assessed annual yield of the domain (kusadaka). 


During the Tokugawa period it was customary to assess the value of a fief or 
domain in terms of its annual product. In principle, each field was supposed to be 
regularly surveyed, its yield estimated, and the result expressed in koku of rice. The 
total yield for all fields within the domain then became its kokudaka. However, this 
relatively simple picture is complicated by the fact that there were different kinds 
of kokudaka, each distinct in meaning. Two of them, hondaka and kusadaka, con- 
cern us here. 

In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, when the great lords were 
successfully imposing tighter control over land and men after a long period of civil 
war, land registers were drawn up for every plot and every village in the country. 
The fields so registered were the honden, the total of their yield in any given domain 
was its hondaka. It was this figure which the Tokugawa government recorded as 





averages were also worked out comparing the domains by type (tozama or fudai) and size (over 10,000; 
over 50,000; and over 100,000 koku respectively), The only consistent variation to emerge was that the 
kusadaka figures (see next section) were higher for tozama than fudai. For the rest, the results varied 
somewhat from the overall regional averages, but for each set of figures there was a regional pattern not 
so very different from that given by analysis of the whole. 
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TABLE 2. Locat anv Recronat AVERAGES 





kusadaka | Ordinary Ordinary | Ordinary | No. of feudal 
Nos. of as%of | revenue revenue | revenue class (sha- 
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(Graph A) kusadaka | total | hondaka 1000 koku 
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Note: The figures given in this table have been obtained by aggregating the actual returns for each domain 
(in kokuw or persons as appropriate) and then calculating the relationships between aggregates, not by 
the separate percentages. The result is therefore weighted by relative size of domains. 


the domain’s official value, and in many cases it remained unchanged throughout the 
period from 1614 to 1868.° Even where changes did take place they seem to have 
resulted from adjustment of domain boundaries rather than new assessment of the 
fields within them. The Aondaka therefore provides us with a useful datum line: it 





® Eight of the domains in the sample are of this kind: those numbered 5, 11, 15, 18, 30, 55, 72 and 
117 in the Appendix. It is worth noting that these domains do not appear to have any special distinguishing 
characteristics which would mark them off as a group from the others, at least in terms of the figures 
for yield, revenue and population with which we are concerned in this article. 
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represents the original assessed yield (probably for the early seventeenth century) of 
the land comprised within the domain’s 1868 boundaries. 

An assessment of this kind soon became outdated as a measure of actual yield in 
an age when productivity of the soil and the area under cultivation were both in- 
creasing. Tax collectors needed something more reliable. Officials found it necessary 
to bring their records up to date by fresh surveys, which furnished a working estimate 
of the land’s annual yield at any given time. This was usually called the kusadaka. 
Ostensibly, a comparison of this with the hondaka should give us an index to the 
degree of change in agricultural production. 

Unfortunately for the historian, however, the kusadaka was not a complete and 
reliable record of the crop. Surveys seem to have been made at irregular and often 
lengthy intervals, so that they failed to keep pace with the growth of production 
when this was rapid.’ In any case, changes in the area under cultivation were what 
officials were most likely to record. Indeed, in many domains the kusadaka would 
appear to have been arrived at simply by adding to the Aondaka a figure for the 
yield of new fields (shinden) and subtracting one for fields which had been perma- 
nently abandoned or destroyed by natural disasters. Little adjustment was made 
for changes in yield per acre.® 

These considerations must make us wary about what conclusions we draw from 
a comparison between kusadaka and hondaka. For example, the result could not 
properly be regarded as an index to the increase in production, for it is doubtful 
whether it gives full weight to the much higher yields resulting from improved tech- 
niques and uncertain how far villages were able to falsify their returns. Yet the com- 
parison is still worth making in a study primarily concerned with revenue: it shows 
the growth in taxable capacity, in so far as this was known to and recorded by the 
domain. It is in that light that we will here consider it. 

The figures given in the tables® show kusadaka expressed as a percentage of 
hondaka. Thus a figure of exactly 100 indicates no change at all in recorded taxable 
capacity during the Tokugawa period. Less than 100 (a rare case, but not unknown) 
signifies a drop, more than 100 an increase. In the few examples where a figure of 
200 is reached, the domain had doubled its taxable value since the fields were first 
assessed. 

It is convenient to begin by looking at the local and regional averages (Table 2). 
In Kyushu, percentages average about 130 in the south, east and north of the 
island, but rise to 150 or more in Higo and Hizen (chiefly the great domains of 
Kumamoto and Saga). Equally high or even higher figures are found in Shikoku 





7™See Thomas C. Smith's article, based on the tax records of 11 villages in different parts of Japan, 
“Land Tax in the Tokugawa Period,” Journal of Asian Studies, XVIII (1958), 3-19. On Tokugawa 
agriculture generally, with special reference to increases in production, the reader is referred to the same 
author’s recent book, The Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan, Stanford, 1959. 

8 This conclusion is supported by the facts cited in Thomas C. Smith’s article, noted above: in almost 
all the villayes he studied the assessed yield was constant or nearly so from the 17th to the roth centuries, 
while at least one recorded increase in assessment was due to the addition of new arable to the tax rolls. 
See also Oyama Shikitaro, “Bakumatsu ni okeru denso oyobi jéndkin,” in Bakumatsu keizaishi kenkyti 
(Tokyo, 1935), 298-374, for similar evidence concerning some Tokugawa estates. 

® Column (v) of the Appendix gives figures for individual domains. Local and regional averages are 
given in Table 2 and in graph form in Graph A. The averages given were actually prepared by aggregating 
the relevant figures in koku, not by averaging the separate percentages for each domain. The results are 
therefore weighted in accordance with the size of domains. The same method has been followed in arriv- 
ing at all the figures given as averages in Table 2. 
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and the western tip of Honshu (i.e. Chéshi), with a drop to about 125 along the 
north coast of the Inland Sea and adjacent areas. Averages then fall off sharply in 
Central Honshu, to 110 or even less. Along the Tokaido and in the provinces round 
the Tokugawa capital of Edo there is an increase again to something like 130, which 
is maintained in the mountain and coastal regions immediately to the north. In the 
extreme northeast, however, percentages once more exceed the 150 mark. The graph 
depicting this takes the form of a shallow bowl: Central Honshu provides the 
low point (1104), with a group of provinces of somewhat higher average on either 
side (130%) and higher levels still (150°, or more) in the southwestern and north- 
eastern regions. 

One could not expect that the figures for individual domains would conform 
exactly to this pattern. The averages, in fact, tend to conceal some very wide varia- 
tions. This becomes clear if one arranges the domains in groups by region and 
percentage, as is done in Table 3. In the three regions where the averages run highest 
(southwest, west and northeast) there are none the less a substantial number of 


TABLE 3. Kusadaka as a Percentace or hondaka: 


NuMBER oF Domains By REGION AND PERCENTAGE 
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domains which fall below 110%: 14 out of 70. It is the incidence of high figures (21 
out of the 70 are over 150%) that really accounts for the overall result. By contrast, 
the other two areas have a very much narrower spread. In the Tokaido and Kanto, 
14 out of 25 domains fall within the same grouping as the regional average, i.c., 
between 110% and 130%, and only one exceeds 150°. In Central Honshu the degree 
of consistency is even greater, 16 being under 110% and the remaining g only slightly 
higher. It is, therefore, at the geographical extremes rather than in the centre that 
averages tend to be misleading. 

We must be careful not to read too much into these figures. A high taxable value 
might well indicate a greater degree of economic growth than a low one; but it 
might equally be the result of greater administrative efficiency in carrying out surveys 
or more pressure on the part of the domain to increase taxation. Nor can a low per- 
centage necessarily be equated with economic backwardness. It might indicate that 
development had taken forms which were less easily recorded in the assessments. To 
these points it will be necessary to return later. Yet one conclusion might be tenta- 
tively stated. The relatively small difference between the seventeenth and nineteenth 
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century estimates for the central area probably reflects the fact that land there had 
been thickly settled and intensively cultivated for several centuries. As a consequence, 
the margin of additional acreage in this region which could easily be brought under 
cultivation was small, even at the beginning of the period. In remoter regions, on the 
other hand, there were many localities where expansion was fairly simple in itself 
and became probable as soon as Tokugawa rule had restored peace and order to the 
country. This fact alone would explain most of the differences between one area and 
another. 

Whatever their explanation, the nature of these differences suggests the possibility 
of a geographical shift in the balance of economic power which could be of some 
importance to the study of nineteenth century politics in Japan. However, the wealth 
and strength of a domain did not depend only on its success in achieving an increase 
in annual value. It depended also on the proportion of the yield which it managed 
to gather into its own hands in the form of dues. It is therefore to a consideration of 
feudal taxation that we must now turn. 


Domain revenues. 


In recording revenue, the reports made by the domains distinguished two cate- 
gories. The first, usually called “regular taxation” or something similar, was the reve- 
nue drawn from the villages in the form of traditional feudal dues and any special 
imposts on farm incomes that might be in force for the time being. It corresponded 
roughly to a land tax and is here treated as the domain’s ordinary revenue. The sec- 
ond category, described as “miscellaneous” or “additional,” comprised such items as 
the levies imposed on merchant guilds or taxes on the movement and purchase of 
goods. It was, in other words, derived largely from commerce.” 

Ordinary revenue was traditionally a tax in kind, collected in rice and recorded 
in koku thereof, though by the middle of the nineteenth century part of it was paid 
in cash in many domains and was so entered in the returns. Additional revenue 
seems to have varied more widely. The most common entry was in cash, but entries 
in terms of rice and other grains, root crops, tea, silk, and paper are all to be found, 
some of them frequently. Reducing them to a common notation for purposes of 
comparison is difficult. Fortunately it is often done for us by the compilers of the 
returns themselves, who tend to give equivalents in rice or cash for most commodi- 
ties. Where they do not, it is possible to derive similar conversion factors for oneself 
by comparing different entries. The process is arbitrary and it is doubtful whether the 
result is at all accurate in terms of market values, but at least it provides a means of 
comparison over the whole range of the sample.’? Moreover, the actual quantities 
involved under the heading of additional revenue are for the most part too small to 
weaken seriously the conclusions which can be drawn about taxation as a whole. 





10In describing this distinction as being between a sort of land tax on the one hand and mostly com- 
mercial taxes on the other, I am generalising from an inspection of the returns and undoubtedly over- 
simplifying the picture. See Thomas C. Smith’s note on komono-nari, “Land Tax,” p. 9. 

11 All figures used in preparing these notes were reduced to koku of rice (disregarding items which 
amounted to less than 1 kokw). Where it was necessary to convert from cash to rice, the following equiva- 
lents were used: 80 kamme copper = 1 koku rice; 1 kamme silver = 1.5 koku rice; 8 ryé gold = 1 koku 
rice. The last, especially, differs sharply from the rate (1 ry6 = 1 kokuw) which is usually accepted for 
earlier years; but it is the rate most commonly found in the returns and may reflect the sharp rise in prices 
after 1864. It seems probable in any case that the conversion rates used by the domains were approximate 
and conventional, adopted for bookkeeping purposes. 
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The figures given in Table 2 make it clear that ordinary revenue as described 
above accounted for over 90% of the total in nearly all domains, the average 
being a little less than 95°%. Exceptions, in which the proportion was markedly 
smaller, were rare. Three occurred in Kyushu, the most important being Kumamoto, 
three more (including Matsue) in western Honshii and four (including Hikone) in 
the central zone of the island. In the whole area to the east and northeast there are 
only three others: Nishio, Matsushiro and Yonezawa. In these few exceptional 
domains, additional revenue accounted for between 10°/, and 20° of the whole. Even 
so, one cannot be sure that this apparent increase over the norm is a real one, since 
the particular entries which make it up are given mostly in rice and might there- 
fore represent little more than a different system of accounting.’* However this 
may be, it is evident that the figures for these domains do not greatly affect the over- 
all picture, which is one of remarkable consistency. In general, it seems, a feudal 
government’s revenue still depended heavily on land dues of the traditional kind. 
There is no widespread evidence of such dues being superseded, or even substan- 
tially reinforced, by the direct taxation of commerce. 

All the same, there were considerable differences in the level of taxation between 
one part of Japan and another. They can readily be traced in the tables. Columns 
(vi) and (vii) of Appendix I show the total revenue and ordinary revenue of each 
domain measured as a percentage of the kusadaka, that is, of the aanual product in 
so far as it was officially known and recorded. Local and regional averages for ordi- 
nary revenue only are to be found in Table 2 and in graph form in Graph B. Since 
the pattern is uniform (at a slight difference in level) whether one takes ordinary or 
total revenue as one’s guide—and we have already alluded briefly to the relationship 
between the two—the analysis which follows will be concerned only with ordinary 
revenue, i.e. that which approximates to the yield from land tax. 

Regional averages suggest that over most of the country ordinary revenue was a 
little under 40° of the recorded annual product, with the clear exception of the 
Tokaido and Kanto region, where it was nearly 10° less. Again, however, there are 
some interesting variations within this pattern. These are revealed if we group the 
domains in accordance with individual percentages, as is done in Table 4. 

In Kyushu, over half the domains fall within the median group at 35—44°/,, with 
an approximately equal spread above and below that range. There is an upward turn 
in Bungo, occasioned by two figures of over 50°/, but the regional average of 37.3 
seems on the whole to be a valid index to the actual situation. This is not so in Shikoku 
and western Honshu. There, rather less than half the domains fall within the 35 to 
44°, group, but very nearly as many come in the next group higher. One might well 
have expected a regional average of something nearer 45°, as is also suggested by 
the local averages given in Table 2. The fact that the figure is under 39° is due 
almost entirely to the very low percentages for Yamaguchi (Chéshii) and its two 
neighbours at the extreme western tip of Honshu. Their combined average is under 
22°/, and pulls down that of the entire region. 





12 Tt is possible, for example, that these domains have included as additional revenue the returns from 
special levies on samurai and farmers. Such levies were widespread in this period, They were euphemis- 
tically described as loans by domain governments, but constituted in fact a more or less permanent addition 
to normal dues. Since they are not specifically mentioned in the returns it is not clear whether they were 
treated as regular or as additional revenue. ‘The former is more likely, but practice may well have differed 
from place to place. 
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TABLE 4. Orpinary Revenue (Lanp Tax) as A Percentace or kusadaka: 
NuMBER oF Domains By REGION AND PERCENTAGE. 
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The central area of Honshu shows a pattern not unlike that of Kyushu, though 
slightly higher, but in the Tokaido and Kanto there is a marked drop. In this part of 
Japan most domains had an ordinary revenue which ran at between 25 and 35% of 
the kusadaka, with more below that range than above it. The provinces immediately 
west and north of Edo give the lowest figures, but the degree of variation is not great. 
By contrast, the average for the north and northeast region, like that for western 
Honshu, is largely influenced by one particular domain. For the most part the figures 
are low and one would expect an average of perhaps 35°, halfway between those 
for the Kanto and the rest of the country, but in practice the great size of the Kana- 
zawa domain (over one million kokw) means that its figure of almost 47°% has a 
disproportionate effect on the aggregate. It raises it—rather misleadingly—to a level 
not far different from that of the southwest. 

One fact stands out clearly from all this. The general level of taxation, though 
undoubtedly very high, was not quite as high as is often thought. It is usually said 
that feudal dues took something like 40°/ of the farmer’s crop at the beginning of the 
Tokugawa period and as much as 60° or more by the end of it. The second half of 
this statement seems open to question. There were some domains where it held good, 
of course, but they were few. Only six of the 120 had tax rates of 55°/, or over. The 
explanation of this apparent contradiction presumably lies in the great local differ- 
ences in tax levels, which varied not only from one domain to another, but also from 
village to village, even from farm to farm,” so that some paid tax at crippling rates, 
while others escaped comparatively lightly. This would explain contemporary com- 
plaints. It would also help to account for the emergence of a rich farmer class at a 
time when taxation was supposedly taking the whole of the cultivator’s surplus. 

More difficult to explain than random local variations are the regional differences 
which emerge from the description we have given. One might summarise these by 
saying that land dues seem to have been much lower in relation to estimated crop 
yield in the Tokaido, Kanto and northeast than in the centre and the west. To what 
are these differences to be ascribed? 





18 Smith, “Land Tax,” 11-14. It is interesting to note that the villages he cites vary considerably 
in the rate of tax they bore. There were even two in the same domain, Kériyama, of which one paid about 
45% and the other less than 40%. According to the Hansei ichiran figures (No. 57 in the Appendix) 
the average for Kériyama was 35.48%. 
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A possible answer is to be found in the differences in economic development 
between one region and another. In studying this possibility, one might start by 
assuming that the level of taxation in a given area depended in part on the ability 
of the villages to pay. It is a reasonable assumption, for there is ample evidence in 
contemporary books and diaries—to say nothing of peasant revolts—that domain 
governments were making every effort to increase revenue throughout the later 
years of the Tokugawa period; and it is difficult to see why domains like Yonezawa 
and Yamaguchi, which were noted for their achievements in this matter, should have 
remained satisfied with a tax rate of about 20% of the kusadaka (taxable value) if 
more could easily have been obtained. 

The choice of these two domains as examples raises a difficulty which should be 
disposed of before we continue. Both have exceptionally high kusadaka, just under 
twice the hondaka in one case and even more in the other. Since it would have been 
possible for officials to achieve a rise in tax returns as easily by increasing the assess- 
ment of the land as by raising the rate of tax, one should obviously consider the two 
sets of figures in conjunction with one another. This can be done by measuring ordi- 
nary revenue as a percentage of the hondaka, that is, in effect, multiplying the growth 
in taxable value by the rate of taxation. The result (local and regional averages only) 
is shown in Table 2 and by the dotted line in Graph B. These give a pattern not much 
different from that which emerged from our earlier calculations, except that all the 
figures are higher and that the average for Central Honshi is in this instance only 
a little above that for the Kanté, well below those of the other tk: ce regions. Thus, 
whatever may be true of the figures for particular domains," there is still a regional 
difference which needs explaining. 

Returning, then, to our assumption that the level of tax in a domain was related 
to the population’s ability to pay it, this would imply that a high degree of economic 
development might well be reflected in a high tax rate. Early in the Tokugawa period 
most farmers engaged in subsistence farming. Many still did so in the nineteenth 
century. Clearly there was a point beyond which such people could not be taxed 
without driving them off the land by the threat of starvation. On the other hand, the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw a considerable increase in the growth of 
commercial crops like cotton and sugar and silk, a process accompanied by more 
efficient land utilisation, better farming methods, higher yields. In areas where this 
kind of development took place the farmer was capable of paying more taxation, 
without necessarily sacrificing the whole of the increase in his annual profit, provided 
that the crops he grew had a greater total value than the rice which his land would 
otherwise have produced. Accordingly, the tax official was free to set his rates high 
as a means of tapping the land’s greater productivity, instead of making a new assess- 
ment of its value. This is the corollary of what was suggested above: the link between 
revenue and kusadaka could be made to work both ways. From the domain’s point 
of view, raising the tax rate had the same effect as raising the taxable value 
(kusadaka). 

It has long been established that taxation did increase in many areas during the 
last hundred years or so of Tokugawa rule. The question that has yet to be answered 





14 By this method of calculation, Yamaguchi (No. 30 in the Appendix), at just over 56%, comes very 
near its regional average, while Yonezawa (No. 110 in the Appendix), at approximately 36%, still remains 
low by comparison with other domains in its area, 
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is whether there is any correspondence between the extent of this change on the one 
hand and economic growth on the other. The only evidence that can be offered here 
is speculative and rather inconclusive. Tax rates were high in Central Honshu, 
where the raising of cash crops was common, and along both shores of the Inland 
Sea, as well as in northern Kyushu. All these localities are regarded as having been 
prosperous and economically advanced. Even in the north, the mountain province of 
Shinano, a centre of silk culture, had higher tax rates than its neighbours. 

Nevertheless this does not afford an explanation of all the regional variations. 
That the northeast was backward is certain, but the same surely cannot be said of the 
Kanto, which nevertheless had the lowest tax rates of all. We are forced to conclude 
that there are other factors, yet to be identified, which need to be taken into account. 

One factor that might be relevant is the geographical distribution of the ruling 
feudal class. By the nineteenth century economic change had brought both domain 
governments and individual samurai heavily into debt to the city merchants, with 
the result that both were concerned to put heavier pressure on the villages to increase 
taxation. It seems likely that the needs of the taxing authority in this sense would 
differ from one area to another as samurai numbers differed. More samurai meant 
greater possibilities of control and supervision of the farming population, perhaps 
greater efficiency in tax collection. More samurai families to be supported would mean 
a greater demand on the economic.resources of the domain. Before taking the argu- 
ment further, therefore, let us examine briefly the extent to which the proportion of 
samurai in the population varied from area to area. 


Samurai population figures. 


The returns called for in 1868 were supposed to include full population figures, 
though not all of them did so and many are in a form difficult to use. For example, 
it is sometimes impossible to make out whether so-called totals actually include or 
exclude the sub-totals given for special categories of persons, such as outcasts, priests, 
or even samurai. Guesswork in such matters introduces a considerable possibility of 
error. This would be greater still if one attempted to distinguish between samurai 
proper and the lowly sotsu, who served as footsoldiers in war and as guards, messen- 
gers or doormen in times of peace: local usage differed widely when it came to iden- 
tifying sub-divisions of the feudal class. However, the worst dangers can be avoided 
by taking the total figures for feudal population, without distinction between samurai 
and sotsu, and setting these figures directly in relation to the assessed product of a 
domain, rather than against its total population.’® This serves the purpose of afford- 
ing a rough measurement of the size of the feudal class in relation to economic 
resources. 

The figures given in the tables show the number of members of the feudal class, 
including women and children, for every thousand koku of kusadaka. Results for 





15 Despite the unreliability of the figures, it is worth noting that a graph drawn to show feudal class 
as a percentage of total population proved to have a general shape not unlike that of Graph C. A few 
figures in south Kyushu were very high (25% or more), with an average of just under 10% elsewhere 
in that island and in Shikoku. In western Honshu figures varied about approximately 7%, in the central 
region about 6%, and the Tokaido and Kanto about 5% or a little under. North along the Japan Sea 
coast the average was something like 7° again, with a sharp rise in the extreme northeast to 15°% or even 
more. A further graph, drawn to show total population in relation to kusadaka, showed wide individual 
variations (round a mean figure not far from the traditional “one person per koku,” the variations being 
greater in the northeast and southwest than in the centre), but there was no appsrent regional pattern. 
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each domain are to be found in column (viii) of the Appendix. Local and regional 
averages are in Table 2 and in graph form in Graph C. 

A glance at Graph C makes it obvious that there was a much larger samurai 
element in the population at the periphery than at the centre. This accords well 
enough with what one would expect. In the northeast and southwest were the 
domains of most of those lords who had opposed the rise of the Tokugawa to power. 
Many of them had suffered military defeat and confiscation of part of their holdings; 
and since the primary bond between samurai and lord was one of personal loyalty, 
loss of land did not necessarily involve a commensurate reduction in the number of 
a domain’s retainers. As a result, one would expect to find a higher concentration of 
samurai in such areas than in those where the Tokugawa and the fudai predomi- 
nated, that is, in the Kanto and Tokaido."® In the latter region there were 50 mem- 
bers of the feudal class or less for every thousand koku of kusadaka. At an average 
of five persons per household, this means roughly one family for every 100 koku. The 
figures for the central region of Honshu are much the same. So are those for the 
provinces along the north shore of the Inland Sea. In Shikoku, parts of Kyushu and 
much of the northeast, however, the figure rose to almost 100 persons per thousand 
koku, while in the extreme south of Kyushu it was higher still. 

Comparing the figures for samurai population (Graph C) with those for kusadaka 
(Graph A) and revenue (Graph B), it becomes immediately obvious that no correla- 
tion can be established for the Kyushu region. Indeed, the variations between indi- 
vidual domains are so great in that region that it is doubtful whether even the local 
averages are at all meaningful. In the north and northeast there is a fairly close cor- 
respondence between the curves for kusadaka (taxable value) and samurai popula- 
tion, which might suggest a connection between the latter and the opening up of new 
land for cultivation, but neither bears much relation to the graph for revenue. Here 
again the range of individual differences is very great. 

This leaves us with the figures for the rest of Honshu and Shikoku. Here there 
seems to be some general correlation between revenue and samurai population, in 
that both sets of figures descend gradually from a high point in Shikoku to a low 
point in the area round Edo." In central Honshu and the Kanto there is even a 
fairly detailed correspondence, at least in local averages. Thus the suggestion with 
which we started this section, that unevenness in the geographical distribution of the 
privileged feudal class might be expected to influence tax levels, receives some support 
from an analysis of the returns. 


It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to work out the full implications of 
this and other points arising from the figures we have given. To do so would need 
more detailed knowledge and more precise methods of analysis than the author can 
lay claim to. Yet before leaving the subject there is one general consideration to which 





16 The matter is almost certainly more complex than this, however, for there is no direct correlation 
between fudai status and a low level of samurai population in the domain. On the other hand, fudai 
territories varied less widely in this matter than did tozama. Separate regional averages (starting from 
Kyushu on the left) are as follows: tozama: 100.9, 64.0, 56.0, 34.6, 65.3; fudai: 77.2, 79.8, 50.2, 49.7, 
69.6. 

17 This is still more marked if one takes the figures for ordinary revenue as a percentage of hondaka, 
since this eliminates the irregularity due to exceptionally high kusadaka and low tax rate in Chéshi. 
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GRAPH A: Kusadaka as a percentage of hondaka. 
GRAPH B: Ordinary revenue as a percentage of kusadaka (solid line) ; 

Ordinary revenue as a percentage of hondaka (dotted line). 
GRAPH C: Number of feudal class (shisotsu) per 1000 koku of kusadaka. 
N The numbers plotted in these graphs are the local averages given in Table 2. The line of 
numbers interpolated between Graphs A and B and between Graphs B and C refers to the individual 
domains listed in the Appendix, Only the number of the first domain in each group is given. 
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we might usefully turn, namely, the extent to which this picture of the feudal economy 
throws light on political events of the late Tokugawa period. 

Ever since Tsuchiya’s early study of feudal finance,’* historians have accepted the 
conclusion that the intensity of a domain’s political activity in the nineteenth century 
depended, at least in part, on the success with which it had overcome financial crisis. 
This, in turn, was directly linked with its success in increasing revenue, since there 
were few opportunities for a large reduction in expenditure. Regional differences in 
taxation are therefore of great interest to the political historian. Particularly useful in 
this connection are the figures showing ordinary revenue as a percentage of hondaka. 
Assuming that tax rates had not decreased since the seventeenth century—a fairly safe 
assumption, since they are commonly supposed to have risen—these figures give us 
a rough indication of comparative tax yield in relation to the original value of the 
domain. In other words, the higher this percentage, the greater were the domain’s 
financial resources in 1868 as compared with those it had controlled at the beginning 
of the period. 

It can readily be seen from Table 2 (and the dotted line in Graph B) that, if this 
is a valid way of measuring relative economic strength, the areas where feudal 
finances had most improved, that is, where ordinary revenue was 55° or more of 
the hondaka in 1868, were as follows: parts of Kyushu, especially Higo, Hizen and 
Bungo; the whole of Shikoku; most of western Honshu, especially along the shores 
of the Inland Sea; Kaga in the north and Mutsu in the extreme northeast. These 
are in fact the areas (except Mutsu, perhaps) where the strongest domains were to 
be found. What is more, if we take separate percentages for the domains which 
were active in the Restoration movement, all located in the west and southwest, 
they work out as follows: Kéchi, 78°; Saga, 6194; Yamaguchi, Hiroshima and 
Kumamoto, all 56%."® By contrast, the figure for Fukuoka, one of the great western 
domains which was relatively inactive in politics, was only 43°%. However, the point 
cannot be regarded as fully substantiated. Kanazawa, largest of all the domains, had 
an ordinary revenue which was almost 62° of its hondaka. Yet it took little part in 
the events which led to the downfall of the Bakufu. 

The low percentages are as important as the high ones, for they fall in and around 
the Kanto and Tokaido, areas where most of the land was held by the Tokugawa 
themselves or by fudai. The implication is that economic change had not only weak- 
ened the structure of feudalism generally. It had also shifted the balance of economic 
power away from the Tokugawa and their main supporters. 

A comparison of the regional averages for tozama and fudai separately works out 
as follows (reading from southwest to northeast) : 


Tozama: 54.2, 59.5, 44-1, 33-4, 58.7 
Fudai: 52.3, 60.0, 41.7, 38.9, 43.1 





18 Tsuchiya Takao, Héken shakai hokai katei no kenky& (Kyoto, 1927). 

19 Reliable figures cannot be worked out for Kagoshima (Satsuma), but the following rough approxi- 
mations may be of interest: kusadaka as percentage of hondaka, 112%; Samurai (excluding sotsu) per 
thousand koku, 281; Ordinary revenue as percentage of kusadaka, 34°/,. However, this figure for ordinary 
revenue excludes, among other items, the returns for the sugar crop, which is normally regarded as the 
mainstay of Satsuma finances. 
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It is only in the northeast that there is a marked disparity between the two sets of 
figures;”” but when one considers that the great majority of fudai and Tokugawa 
lands lay in the regions where the norm was about 40%, while most of the larger 
tozama domains were in those where it was about 55%, it becomes obvious that 
there was a very great difference in terms of totals for the country as a whole. Per- 
centages worked out from national aggregates are much closer to the averages for 
the southwest and northeast in the one case, for the central region in the other: 
tozama, 56.4°/,; fudai, 45.3°/,. Since the difference between these two figures probably 
reflects a difference in tax yield, one is forced to conclude that the new financial 
resources which economic growth had made available had been more successfully 
tapped by potential enemies of the regime than by its supporters. This seems to have 
been due to nothing more than the accident of geographical location. Yet, whatever 
the reason, the result was to make the Shogun weaker relatively in the nineteenth 
century than he had been in the seventeenth. This may well have been of more 
immediate political importance in the years just before the Meiji Restoration than 
the slower, if more far-reaching, changes which commerce was inducing in the class 
structure of Japan. 





20 This time the average for the northeast is not unduly distorted by the return for Kanazawa. Even 
if one excludes Kanazawa, the tozama average for the region is still 54.7%. 
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The Japanese Gold Rush of 1859 


JOHN McMASTER 


NE hundred years ago the patient efforts of Townsend Harris bore fruit and 

on July 4, 1859, Japan opened her doors to traders from the West. It was a small 
beginning, for Consul Harris’ treaty allowed foreigners to live and trade at only 
three Japanese ports; two of which, Nagasaki and Hakodate, lacked the hinterland 
to make them much more than coaling or victualling stations. The third port was 
a small fishing village of twenty or thirty huts. It was built on a mud bank, backed 
by an odious swamp and commanded by surrounding hills. The Japanese called the 
place Yokohama. 

Its strategic location brought forth gloomy predictions from foreign artillerists— 
but then military men always predicted the worst anyway. Commercially, it presented 
much better prospects; a deep water anchorage, nearness to the main silk and tea 
producing districts, and a possible consumer market of almost one million, only 
twenty miles away at the Shogun’s capital of Edo. Although the Japanese forts on 
the nearby hills were not very impressive, there were other danger signs. The Japa- 
nese Government had hastily dug a canal through the swamp linking two small tidal 
rivers and thereby made Yokohama an artificial island. There were only two bridges 
by which this island could be entered, both gated and guarded by Japanese soldiery. 

Ostensibly the soldiers were there to protect the foreigners, but in addition to this 
duty they admitted only those merchants to whom the Japanese government had 
granted a pass, levied whatever taxes, official or personal, they saw fit, and controlled 
the variety and quantity of goods offered for sale. It was a far cry from the free trade 
envisaged by Harris in his treaty. Earlier trading attempts at Nagasaki and Shimoda 
had shown the Japanese proclivity to wall in the foreigners and keep trade as small 
and as unprofitable as possible. It seemed to many of the first arrivals that they had 
stepped into an elaborate cage where they would repeat the Dutch East India Com- 
pany’s experience at Nagasaki. There, for almost two centuries, the Dutch had 
droned their days away over pipe and bottle on the prison island of Deshima, virtual 
captives of the Japanese government. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the Japanese had maintained this 
Dutch factory at Deshima principally as an intelligence agency. Through this win- 
dow on the world they learned a good deal about China, India, and imperialism. 
They were well enough informed to twit British diplomats about the failure of the 
“Great Eastern,” to enquire about casualties in the Crimea, and to ask about the 
proposed Suez Canal. They held an exaggerated idea of the power of Britain and 
knew that to prevent possible partition or colonization they must offer the foreigners 
a minimum of trade. 

At the same time, they feared the social and political influence these foreigners 
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might have on the rigid and despotic Japanese social system. Consequently, the plan 
was to keep both social and business contacts to a minimum. It was calculated that 
it would take at least fifteen years to accumulate sufficient foreign warships and artil- 
lery to drive the Westerners out by force, but in the interim they might very well 
be able to discourage them sufficiently so that they would leave of their own free will. 
The restrictions they imposed to attain this end were no worse than those that had 
been raised by the Chinese and demolished by the British navy. There was, therefore, 
no reason to suppose that the obstacles interposed by the Japanese government be- 
tween their merchants and the Westerners could not be similarly overcome if neces- 
sary. The first Western merchants arrived with high hopes and no warships, trusting 
that the treaty would be observed and if not, why then the threat of sending for the 
navy would surely be sufficient. They were quickly disillusioned. The Japanese would 
not be bluffed. The government which had signed the Harris Treaty had been dis- 
graced and many officials deposed; the new government was determined upon resist- 
ance to the brink of hostilities.’ 

Fewer than twenty foreign merchants ventured to pioneer the new port in July of 
1859, and they quickly had reason to regret it. During the frustrating months of July 
and August they felt the full force of Japanese restrictions. They grew “bored and 
disgusted with their idle life”’* while uninvested funds from China offices piled up 
(losing interest) and ships rode empty at anchor waiting long costly weeks to get 
a small cargo. 

The larger Japanese merchant houses, such as Mitsui, had government connec- 
tions, and held off from Yokohama in the beginning, leaving only a few .icensed 
peddlars and shopkeepers to move into the little settlement. Trinkets, novelties and 
curios there were, but a worthwhile trade could never be built upon seaweed and lac- 


quer boxes. One pioneer later recalled that “business was at first on such a lilliputian 
scale, and was introduced in so dainty a manner, that to merchants accustomed to the 
large transactions of China, the whole affair wore something of the air of a comic 


opera, or as if children were playing at being merchants.”® 


The artificial island with its guarded gates was, however, only the setting for 
restriction. The main weapon to control the unwanted trade lay in the currency 
exchange. It was a natural choice for the Tokugawa dynasty, which derived a good 
part of its annual revenue from coinage debasement, and it was the coinage exchange 
provision of the Harris Treaty that they singled out to limit the trade. This provi- 
sion arose out of Harris’ two year sojourn at Shimoda. There Harris had difficulty 
in getting a fair exchange or a sufficient exchange to purchase his own groceries, and 
he intended to provide against the same methods being used in future to prevent a 
larger trade. He therefore stipulated that if the Japanese government could not supply 
enough Japanese silver coins to exchange weight-for-weight, purity-for-purity, with 
Mexican silver dollars then the Mexican dollars should circulate side by side with 
Japanese coins in the market. This may seem unreasonable by modern standards, but 
since Mexican dollars were the standard currency of the China Seas, and were even 





1R. Alcock, Capital of the Tycoon (London, 1863), Introduction. 

2 Foreign Office, General Correspondence, Japan, (F.O. 46: hereafter cited as F.O. Japan Corres.), 
Vol. Ill, Vyse to Alcock, Kanagawa Aug. 6, 1859, enclosure No. 5 in Alcock to Malmsesbury, No. 21, 
Yedo Aug. 11, 1859. 

8 A. Michie, The Englishman in China, (London, 1900), II, 27. 
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legal tender in the United States until 1857, it was a fair enough stipulation for the 
time. Harris was a retired China coast merchant himself, and contemporaries record 
him as being extremely pro-Japanese in his sympathies, so that it is reasonable to 
assume the treaty was both workable from a mercantile standpoint and fair to the 
Japanese. 

As with most treaties, this one depended upon the good will of both parties for its 
execution, while its absence made it easy enough to circumvent the treaty. Japanese 
merchants could not spend the Mexican dollars for more produce in the interior 
without first exchanging these dollars with the Japanese treasury for Japanese silver 
coins. The treasury merely discounted the dollars up to two thirds of their value, and 
once burnt no Japanese merchant would touch foreign money. Offered foreign dol- 
lars, the Japanese would observe that the roads were muddy or that the wind was 
against his junks. Offered an equivalent weight of Japanese coin, the roads would dry 
up and the wind change miraculously.* Thus by refusing to decree the circulation 
of Mexican dollars at value, as stated in the treaty, the Japanese government forced 
trade to depend upon their supplying a sufficient quantity of Japanese silver coins in 
exchange to foreigners; this they refused to do. Twenty-five or thirty dollars per 
person would be exchanged per day. This sum met living expenses and the minimum 
treaty requirement that a trade be permitted, but thirty dollars a day meant little 
to merchants with fifty or one hundred thousand dollars in silver to exchange and 
invest in produce. 

The beauty of the system lay in its simplicity. The treaty required that an exchange 
be provided but made no stipulation as to its quantity. The Japanese claimed that 
their mints could not produce coin at a faster rate. Mint production records for the 
thirty years preceding foreign trade would indicate ample capacity,® but the foreign 
diplomats had no way of knowing this. They were thrown back upon arguing the 
“spirit” of the treaty, a tenuous argument at best and one which gave the highly 
skilled Japanese diplomatists full rein for their talents. These talents were such that 
a British writer, a missionary, was forced to admit that “the logic of an Armstrong 
Battery would tell more than all the diplomacy we can bring to bear on a nation of 
most expert diplomatists. In this art they excel, in that, we are superiors.”® 

July and August passed with the log jam of the exchange intact. Then in early 
September the Japanese government suddenly gave way and made a large quantity 
of its silver available for exchange. The reason for this reversal of policy is unknown. 
It may have been the nine vessels of the Russian Far Eastern fleet, carrying over one 
hundred cannon, which were then in harbor. The Russians had been angered by the 
murder of two of their men at Yokohama’ and it may be that the Japanese govern- 
ment wished to befriend the other Western nations in order to have their sympathy 
when, as they feared, Russian demands would be forthcoming from this incident. 
Or it may be that‘they wished to acquire a supply of dollars to pay any indemnity 
that might be demanded. 

Whatever the reason, when the exchange was finally opened, the dollars that had 
lain unused (and losing interest) for ten weeks were quickly invested in Japanese 


4 Japan Corres., F.O. 46, Vol. ITI, Alcock to Malmsesbury, No, 21, Yedo Aug. 11, 1859. 
5 See, J. Munro, Coins of Japan (London, 1905). 

® Chinese and Japanese Repository, Sept. 3, 1863, p. 133. 

7G. A. Lensen, The Russian Push Towards Japan (Princeton, 1959), p. 384. 
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produce and more funds requested from China for silk, tea, fish oil and Japanese gold 
coins. It is this last item that is of interest to historians, for the export of gold coins 
has been seized upon and magnified by writers of the nineteenth century and, for 
want of any other evidence, accepted by those of the twentieth so that the gold export 
of 1859 has now become a part of every standard history. 

It has been described as “ a scandalous speculation . . . leaving many blots on the 
foreign name,”* as “doing infinite harm”® and “being no more fair than buying 
pound notes for the price of their paper content,”?® an example of “bad faith” by the 
foreigners to gain “illicit profits.”' The British Minister to Japan referred to the 
“unscrupulous character and dealings” of his country’s merchants, who, “utterly 
reckless of the future; intent only on profiting by the present moment to the utmost 

. . [were] wholly engaged just now in shipping off all the gold currency of Japan.” * 
Another British author asserted that this created “an amount of indignation and 
bitterness on the part of the Japanese as it will take years to allay,”’* while a Dutch 
contemporary of his wrote that everyone was so dominated by the lust for gold that 
they thought of or did no other business.’* A British army officer justifies Japanese 
treaty violation by writing: “Did we teach them truthfulness or honesty when we 
bought their gold weight-for-weight with silver and drained their treasury of native 
currency by false representations?”’® And Japanese writers echo the tale of the 
“unscrupulous European merchants.” *® 

The gold export had its more sombre aspects as well. In 1864 a samurai cited it as 
one of his motives for hating foreigners when confessing the murder of two British 
army officers.’7 

The version given by most writers includes some or all of the following points. 
Japan had a circulating bi-metallic currency of silver and gold. Silver was over-valued 
by two thirds in order to profit the government, which owned some of the most pro- 
ductive silver mines. As a result when trade began in 1859, foreign merchants who 
could obtain Japanese silver coins could exchange them for Japanese gold coins at a 
ratio of five to one. Since the world ratio of silver to gold was fifteen to one and this 
ratio held good on the Shanghai exchange only one week away by steamer, the 
entire available Japanese gold supply was quickly shipped away by foreign merchants 
at profits of from forty to one hundred and fifty per cent. The quantity of gold coins 
thus exported is estimated at one million salable for about three and a half million 
dollars at Shanghai."* 





8 E. Griffen, Clippers and Consuls (Ann Arbor, 1938), pp. 218-221. 

®M. Paske-Smith, Western Barbarians in Tokugawa Japan (Kobe, 1930), p. 211. 

10R. Lindau, “Les Europeens Au Japon Depuis Les Derniers Traites,” Revue des Deux Mondes, XXXVI 
(Dec. 1, 1861), 766. 

11 A. Jacobs, “Japon Depuis l’ouverture de Ses Ports,” Revue des Deux Mondes, XXXIII (May 15, 
1861), 377. 

12 Japan Corres., F.O. 262, Vol. III, Alcock to Foreign Office, No. 37 (Nov. 10, 1859). 

13 J. R. Black, Young Japan (London, 1880), I, 35. 

14 P. van Meerdervoort, Vijf Jaren in Japan (Leiden, 1866), II, 69. 

15 E. B. Fonblanque, Niphon and Pe-che-li (London, 1862), p. 70. 

16 Ikebe, “The Outflow of Gold into Foreign Countries,” Far East, (English language edition of 
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In this export the Japanese government is often pictured as a dupe who lost the 
national gold supply through its ignorance of finance.’® Some writers claim that 
foreign diplomats took part in this speculation while the story is common that 
American naval officers did very well out of it. One of them, indeed, did well enough 
to resign his commission and set himself up in business in Japan.?° 

Modern writers have had no choice but to accept the accounts written in the hast 
century by men who had usually learned of the events by hearsay. None of these 
writers were merchants involved in the trade themselves. Most were diplomats, naval 
officers or members of that army of late Victorian travellers who flooded the publish- 
ers lists with their travel journals. “Unbeaten Tracks in. . . .”, or “With Rod and 
Gun to. .. .” became standard titles, to which one merely added Burma, Borneo, the 
Rocky Mountains or the Sandwich Islands as appropriate. 

On the Japanese side little, if any, material is available for the study of these 
years.”" Japanese customs records have not survived and Japanese authors are com- 
pelled to rely heavily upon Western sources, particularly the British consular corres- 
pondence. A twentieth-century British Consul in Japan has estimated that the trade 
statistics for the early years given in the consular reports are at least fifty per cent 
inaccurate.” The foreign merchants, the only men who actually knew what was 
going on, did not bother to write books about it. The diplomats, the only others in a 
position to find out, put forth only the vaguest estimates. The British Minister in 
Japan, Sir Rutherford Alcock, had that versatility so admirable in the men of his era. 
He was at once a surgeon, sociologist, author, philosopher, linguist, and artist, but 
economics was not then an accepted field of study even for young men, and he 
took little interest in it. Even ten years later, in 1869, he was submitting official trade 
returns from China announcing the export of ten million pounds sterling worth of 
silk to Britain whereas British customs received only some fifty thousand pounds 
sterling worth. A standard question in treaty port newspapers in China was why 
Alcock took so little interest in trade since it was the sole reason for his being there.?* 

Now through the generosity of Jardine, Matheson & Company, the largest 
trading firm at Yokohama in 1859, the writer has been allowed to look at the ledgers, 
letter books, and accounts that form the only surviving record of the first Japan trade. 
The company records provide a good overall study of the gold rush for several 
reasons. The firm was the largest then in the East and anxious to invest in any 
Japanese produce which might show a profit. They had also developed the shipping 
fleet and insurance companies that were to help them weather the crisis of 1866, which 
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brought down many of the China firms. The company was thus interested not only 
in building a trade for itself in the new market but also in the profits to be gained by 
insuring and shipping the produce bought by others. Their business letters form an 
indispensable part of what was a very remarkable commercial intelligence system, 
especially since at that time the telegraph had reached no further than Malta and 
written information was consequently vital to business success. The company’s 
archive is thus more than the record of one firm, and it gives a fairly complete picture 
of its business world. The historical account of the gold rush and the actual records 
of gold shipments reveal very different stories. 

In June 1859, the Jardine correspondent at Nagasaki had speculated that a good 
business could be done in exporting Japanese gold coins at Yokohama if only the 
Japanese treasury made silver coins available to purchase them.** This they had not 
done. When trade began in July, the authorities decreed that no Japanese subject was 
to sell gold coins to foreigners, although the treaty provided that both gold and 
silver might be imported or exported freely.2* Harris had presumably inserted this 
with the purely commercial view of settling trade balances. He had also suggested 
to the government that they alter the ratio between gold and silver to conform to 
world standards. They had rejected this advice in favor of issuing a special export 
currency. This was a silver coin, heavy enough and pure enough to meet the treaty 
requirements, but it was stamped with a low nominal value and only allowed to 
circulate at the treaty ports. Foreign dollars were thus devalued by two thirds and 
the prices of Japanese goods raised overnight to make Japan the dearest country in 
the world. The trade was automatically killed at birth and any foreigner willing to 
pay the new high prices was welcome to do so, since his dollar could be melted at a 
profit of two thirds in pure silver for the government. In effect they were buying 
silver dollars for thirty cents each. This sophisticated attempt at monetary fraud, as 
well as their long history of coinage debasement, proves them to have been highly 
knowledgeable in financial matters. One British Consul considered it “a triumph of 
financial skill.”*® 

When in the face of foreign complaints the Japanese government withdrew the 
trade coins a month later, gold coinage was still safe, protected both by the proclama- 
tion forbidding its sale and, more effectively, by the policy to supply no more than a 
token amount of Japanese silver coin to foreigners. There was some gold sold, how- 
ever, as the thin gold coins could be easily concealed in clothing and carried past the 
guards at Yokohama. Throughout that first summer, gold was obtainable but “only 
in driblets,” and Jardine’s with $60,000 to invest in Japanese produce could only 
collect and ship one box of 1,052 coins after two months’ effort.** Although the firm 
had orders to invest in any and all Japanese produce in order not to show a loss on 
the dollars shipped over from China, they had to report gold as “almost unobtainable 
and likely to rernain so unless the Government modify their restrictions on the 
actions of the people. ”28 But once a sufficient supply of Japanese silver was provided 
in September “the evil commenced that all might have forseen,” as one British 
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journalist wrote, “and instead of the Government making the large profit they had 
calculated upon—‘the biter was bit’—and many foreigners made large sums by ex- 
changing their dollars for boos [the standard Japanese silver coin], purchasing the 
gold coinage at its disproportionate value, shipping it to China and there selling it 
at its true bullion value.””® 

The “driblets” of gold now became a sizable stream as it became known that the 
foreigners could pay in negotiable Japanese silver, and each night foreign and Japa- 
nese merchants would meet in the native quarter of Yokohama to exchange the 
coinages. That the initiative came as much from the Japanese as the Westerners is 
indicated by the Jardine agent’s report that he had had to refuse gold coins for lack 
of funds.*° The official rate of four Japanese silver pieces for one gold piece had been 
a fiction for some time, and the Japanese treasury itself did not recognize this rate even 
when these usually susceptible gentlemen were sweetened with a bribe to do so.** 
Japanese gold coins had apparently long since ceased to circulate as currency, being 
kept in private hoards and sold as bullion.®* 

Now as the Japanese eagerly brought forth the coins for sale their price rose quickly 
from six silver pieces to nine. Reports that the coins brought a profit of one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty per cent assume an exchange at the official rate and are thus 
unrealistic. On the average, gold coins were bought at between $2.50 and $2.75 
each,** and sold in Shanghai at from $3.12 to $3.88 each,™ a profit usually of about 
fifty per cent.*® Some estimates of high profits depend upon older and more valuable 
coins being sold, but the Japanese, as most peasant peoples, had a very accurate idea 
of the intrinsic value of their coins. They risked breaking the very severe Japanese 
currency laws by keeping old coins instead of turning them in for new and debased 
issues, so that when old coins were sold it was always at a suitable increase in price. 

Jardine’s ledgers show that the profit on gold coins averaged fifty per cent at a 
time when silk shipments from Japan netted often one hundred per cent profit, 
seaweed cargoes returned one hundred to four hundred per cent profit, and even the 
lowly “chow-chow” cargoes of cuttlefish, mushrooms and dried shrimps turned a 
seventy-five per cent profit. The best buy on the Yokohama market was not gold but 
fish oil.** 

Gold coins were in demand not because they returned an exorbitant profit but 
because they were one of the few Japanese commodities available for export at a 
time when funds for investment were large and the Japanese government was keep- 
ing goods for export few. Gold as such only participated in a general demand for 
goods and was not the most valuable either in terms of profit or of capital invested. 
Jardine’s instructions to its Japan agent to buy gold, silk, tea, and oil summed up the 
buyer’s market.*” 

Gold was nevertheless, eagerly sought after, particularly by small firms getting 
started in business, as it provided a good profit and quick turnover, while calling for 
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little investment in packing, shipping, or warehousing. For the larger firms, it pro- 
vided a welcome but limited outlet for funds which could not be put into tea or 
silk. They preferred produce, as it led to a permanent trade, whereas gold was in 
limited supply and was obviously a temporary thing. The larger firms of the China 
coast were interested primarily in building an enduring trade with Japanese dealers. 
These dealers could not only supply the produce necessary to fill the company’s ships 
on the homeward trip to England but they could also buy the textiles brought on the 
return voyage. Seeking out reputable local merchants who could be trusted with the 
large loans necessary to buy and transport produce to the treaty port was the most 
important job faced by Western merchants as they pioneered each new port in Asia. 

In countries like China and Japan, where a code of business law did not exist and 
defaulting native merchants could not be successfully prosecuted through sympathetic, 
and often bribed, native officials, it was vitally important to establish personal ties 
with reputable local merchants before your rivals did so and thus shut you out of the 
trade. One of the major complaints of French, German, and American firms who 
came late into the market was that the British pioneers had long established connec- 
tions with the only reliable local traders. British, one can almost say Scottish, pre- 
dominance depended as much upon these local connections as it did upon their initia- 
tive in cornering the limited real estate allowed to foreigners at each port. 

Although exchange became available in quantity in mid-September, it was not 
until mid-October that trade began to boom. This time lag was apparently the inter- 
val needed by Japanese merchants to learn that trade was now allowed at Yokohama 
and to get country supplies into the treaty port in quantity. Gold shipments con- 
tinued small throughout September, to the value of fifteen hundred, two thousand, or 


four thousand dollars, whereas produce shipments were worth three of four times that 
amount. 


The real gold rush began in October when the U.S.S. Powhattan sailed from 
Yokohama to Shanghai with the glad tidings that for the first time since the July 
opening of trade Japanese gold, silk, tea and produce were available in quantity. 
Apparently the tale grew in the telling, for the Shanghai merchants, “les plus hardis 
speculateurs du monde,” reacted quickly, and on her return voyage the Powhattan 
carried five lacs of dollars ($500,000). Two other vessels are said to have swelled this 
total to some two and a half million silver dollars, but this is only mentioned once in 
a magazine article and not at all in the business records.** 

Jardine’s Shanghai office felt that the business would soon be overdone but con- 
tinued remitting anyway. At first they thought the entire half a million dollars was 
for gold but two days later reported that one hundred thousand was known to be in 
payment for silk.*® That the good news referred to more than gold alone is also borne 
out by a letter from Lieutenant Habersham of the Powhattan. For some months this 
officer had been quietly investing his salary—“the old Commodore does not admire 
such things you know”— in Japanese porcelains and copper brooms, using civilian 
business houses to handle his business deals. He had more experience trading along 
the China coast than many of the younger merchants at either Shanghai or Yoko- 
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hama, and he noticeably fails to mention any great business in gold when writing 
his agent at Hong Kong. 

Habersham had left his money in Japan with Textor & Company when his ship 
sailed for Shanghai. But having heard a rumor on October 10, as his ship was to sail, 
that the government was about to stop the export of gold, he hurriedly requested his 
agents to invest in whatever produce was available, “for no Japanese merchant will 
fulfill a contract against the order of the government.”*! In China as well, the mer- 
chants doubted that the money could all be invested in gold, as the government 
“would interfere and put a stop to any large quantity of the coin being exported.” * 
Consular records show the government could and did interfere with shipments of 
coin when they so wished. 

Lieutenant Habersham is the only American officer who can be identified as leav- 
ing the service to enter business. Given the Commodore’s views, there can have 
been few others; given the salaries of the day—little over one hundred dollars a month 
—involvement cannot have been very deep. Since Habersham’s invoice of gold coins 
is presumably included in the Textor & Company’s shipment of $14,000 worth in 
December, it was his gradual accumulation of profits from four or five years of deal- 
ing in porcelains and curios both in China and Japan rather than any sudden killing 
in gold which set him up in business. Apparently he returned to the navy during 
the civil war, as he is not mentioned as a resident or exporter in Japan after 1860. 
The only diplomat who seems to have been involved is the Dutch Consul, Poelsbroek. 
All consuls except the British were at this time local merchants who performed 
consular duties in their spare time in return for the fees involved, so that it is a 
little bit unfair to consider Poelsbroek a diplomat; he earned his living as a merchant. 

It was mainly the enthusiasm of newcomers to the Eastern trade and the surplus 
of capital at Shanghai that reportedly “excited everyone” and sent them “hurrying 
in treasure” to Yokohama. In Japan, as in China, the more experienced merchants 
had their misgivings. Jardine’s representative at Yokohama thought “the amount of 
dollars sent over here is certainly surprising, and I can scarcely understand how they 
are to be returned within a reasonable period.”** His pessimism was to be justified 
as the boom lasted less than six weeks. Early in November the Japanese Government 
again clamped down on the exchange, and Japanese dealers “limited to the sale of 
only a picul (133.3 lbs.) or two by one person on one day grew disgusted and 
drifted away.”** On November 16, Dr. Hall, who had brought over $30,000 from 
Hong Kong for investment, returned the money, and the trade boom was over. It 
only remained to gather up the pieces for a final shipment before lapsing again into 
idleness. 

Expectations had soared in the flush of the short-lived boom and Jardine’s at Shang- 
hai had written Hong Kong that “a great deal of money may be invested in the 
Japanese markets and this trade is yet in its infancy.”** In consequence, more than 
$200,000 had been sent to their agency in Japan and $150,000 of this was still on their 
hands the following February. During that first year there was often as much as a 
million and a half dollars lying idle at Yokohama. It was true that a good deal of 
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money could be invested in the Japanese market but whether it would be or not de- 
pended upon the policy of the Japanese Government. 

Although the boom in trade had been short, it had had its moments. Gold 
shipments, which had been running along at two to four thousand dollars worth 
from the beginning of September to the third week in October, suddenly 
jumped to $78,000 on October 24. This was the largest single shipment recorded 
from Japan. It went by Jardine’s steamer Carthage and was largely on account of 
Dutch merchants from Nagasaki, who had received lump sum payments in silver 
from the Japanese treasury to pay off old balances owing them under the Dutch 
monopoly previous to the opening of trade in July. Since this, the largest shipment of 
gold coins from Japan, was financed by monies paid out by the Japanese treasury and 
shipped in one lot through the Japanese customs house, it is a little difficult to believe 
that the Japanese Government was duped by wicked foreigners into the loss of its 
gold supply. 

The Carthage shipment is also not typical of shipments by merchants resident at 
Yokohama. In November there followed a second large shipment of gold, this time 
of $22,000 worth. In December the third and last sizable shipment left Japan. It con- 
sisted of $34,000 worth of coins. These three shipments made up the “gold rush” of 
1859, and each of them is mentioned several times in commercial records. There are 
no other shipments larger than $5,000 noted, and it is doubtful that any significant 
shipment would be missed “since the main duty of an agent was to maintain a fre- 
quent and accurate correspondence” * and those who neglected to do so were sharply 
reprimanded by the next mail. 

It is almost equally certain that a few small shipments have been missed. That 
there were many of these or that in their sum total they matched or exceeded the 
three large shipments is doubtful for several reasons. A Jardine’s agent wrote that 
so many were after gold coins that it was difficult to assemble any quantity. A by- 
stander could thus get the impression that immense sums were being dealt in while 
the actual quantities involved might be small. An analysis of the shipment by Helles- 
pont on December 3, 1859, illustrates the point. The coins are valued at $3.50 each 
for insurance purposes. 


$15,000 worth for H. G. Warden 
14,000 “  “ Textor & Company 
2,000 De Connigh & Co. 
1,900 Van Poelsbroek 
933 J. Baker 
500 M. Moss 
500 Batteke & Co. 


Alcock writes that at this time there were only a total of some twenty foreign 
merchants at Yokohama. Of these only four companies: Jardine, Matheson & Com- 
pany, Dent & Co., Barnet & Co., and Fletcher & Co. were China firms with large 
sums to invest. The remainder were men like Michael Moss who had been clerks in 
China and had seized upon the opening of Japan to set up in business on the pro- 
verbial shoestring. For them the gold was an ideal export and they were no doubt 
joined by ship’s officers and grog shop proprietors from Blood Alley, but that they 
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invested large sums is doubtful. Presumably a shipment such as the $14,000 noted for 
Textor & Company includes the consignments of several individuals such as Lieu- 
tenant Habersham. The Jardine’s shipment per Troas on September 12 seems to have 
been privilege cargo for one of their ship’s captains. A sum of between $500 and $1,000 
is probably typical of most shipments. 

In addition to the limited number of merchants at Yokohama there were 
few ships calling at the port and Jardine’s owned, chartered, or freighted at 
least a fourth of these, including the Carthage and Hellespont, which seem to have 
been the only steamers in regular service to Shanghai at that time. And although a 
small shipment by a competitor might easily escape notice, it is doubtful if a large 
one would, as it would come to the attention of agents at one of the four ports of 
Yokohama, Nagasaki, Shanghai and Hong Kong. Jardine’s Yokohama agent wrote 
in November that no one had shipped more silk than he had, and presumably he had 
gotten as much gold as anyone else, since he had orders to keep his eyes open and 
not to be forestalled, and his superiors were pleased with work in Japan. Jardine’s 
shipped a total of $547,649.00 worth of produce from Japan in the first twelve months 
of which only some $40,872.56 represented gold coins. 

As the accompanying table indicates, in January and February of 1860 the gold 
shipments were back down to the “driblets” of the preceeding summer as the gov- 
ernment clamped down very thoroughly on exchange. In March the government be- 
gan buying up gold coins at their world value and in May issued new ones which 
met the standard gold-silver ratios. The famous Japanese gold export is thus a matter 
of some six weeks from October 24 to December 3, 1859, and of some three large ship- 
ments salable at roughly $200,000. Including all the small shipments that may have 
been made between September 1859 and March 1860, a figure of $300,000 would prob- 
ably be on the high side. 


TasBLe SHOWING SHIPMENTS OF JAPANESE Gop Co1ns BY JARDINE, MATHESON & Co. 


Date of Ship Cost of Number of Sale Price 
Departure Shipment Coins (when known) 


Sept. 5, 1859 Remi 4,550.06 est. 1,750! $6,949.99 
Sept. 12, 1859 Troas 2,042.49 1,052 $3,238.56 
Sept. 22, 1859 Azoff 1,050.00 3507 $1,318.52 
Oct. 15, 1859 Jacob & Anna 4,083.60 2,000 
Oct. 24, 1859 Carthage $ 78,000.008 30,000 
Nov. 16, 1859 Chryseis $ 22,684.52 est. 8,725 
Dec. 3, 1859 Hellespont $ 34,833.00 est. 13,397 
Feb. 8, 1860 Claro $ 1,343.50 est. 516 
Feb. 25, 1860 Excelsior $ 5,118.44 est. 1,969 


$153,705.61 59,759 





1 Using a median price of $2.60 per coin. 

2 The only Nagasaki shipment listed. 

8 Estimated at $2.60 per coin for 30,000 coins. 

(All dollar prices for goods or currency refer to the Mexican silver dollars then in use throughout. 
the Orient.) 

This table had been compiled from the Shanghai, Nagasaki and Yokohama letter files of J.M.&Co., 
James Whittall’s Shanghai Cash Book, and various account books the only titled volume being “Shipments 
to and from Japan, 1859-60.” 
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Estimates of one million gold pieces salable at three and a half million dollars made 
a good story, but they are not borne out by the ledger books written for the business 
rather than for the reading public. Apparently they derive from the writing of J. R. 
Black, a newspaper editor, who arrived in Japan in 1862. He did not experience the 
gold export and bases his story on Alcock’s book, Capital of the Tycoon, in which an 
estimate of one million pounds sterling is given for the first year’s export trade, includ- 
ing 3,000 bales of silk and 15,000 chests of tea. Black estimates these two exports as 
being worth £200,000 and assumes that the remaining £800,000 represents trade in 
gold. If this were so it would result in roughly one million coins at something over 
three million dollars. 

Alcock’s figure of one million sterling is suspect in view of the haphazard methods 
of consular officials, Alcock’s own disinterest in economics, and his natural desire to 
present a favorable picture of trade that it had been his mission in Japan to promote. 
Jardine’s, which carried on at least as much business as Dent’s, the only rival, claims 
only a half a million dollars worth of business from all of Japan. If the other three 
China firms did as much, it would still leave Alcock’s estimate on the optimistic side. 
It is also unrealistic to consider silk and tea as the only exports in 1859-60, since two 
wax shipments from Nagasaki alone cost over $100,000. The sum total of seaweed, 
sea products, copper, mushrooms, curios, peas, and wheat, etc., was considerable. That 
everyone was seized with a “gold fever” and thought of nothing else to the detriment 
of a legitimate trade in silk is belied by company records. These show that at the 
height of the gold shipments from Japan, Jardine’s largest gold shipment costing 
some $22,000, accompanied $77,000 worth of silk, $25,000 worth of fish oil, $13,064 
worth of sundries as well as lumber, silk piece goods, seaweed, and copper. 

The disparity between the small recorded export of the ledgers and the scandalous 
speculation referred to in the histories is puzzling. The only explanation seems to lie 
in the character of the writers themselves. Tilley, who was in Japan at the time, says 
that anyone offering a Japanese the official ratio of gold would be laughed at for his 
pains. He debunks the story told by Lindau, a Swiss commercial agent, who wrote 
for the Revue des Deux Mondes. Lindau visited Yokohama in November but resided 
at Shanghai, and as he confuses the sequence of events in the summer of 1859 either 
he did not do enough research on the question or his memory had dimmed a year 
later when he wrote his article. The story tended to grow with distance, for Lindau’s 
Shanghai tale is noticeably grander than that of Pompe Van Meerdervoor. at Naga- 
saki. This Dutch doctor was told he could have earned as much as $6,000 a month 
speculating in gold at Yokohama at the top of the boom—but he was told it at 
Nagasaki where there was only a very small gold trade at a ten per cent profit, and 
by the merchants who loved to hint of great profits but seldom named actual sums.** 

The only solid basis for the gold rush story and the one followed by most writers 
has been that of Sir Rutherford Alcock. Alcock was not only an able writer but he 
had the field almost entirely to himself. His dispatch to the Foreign Office on No- 
vember 8, was debated in Parliament and given wide publicity. Two years later he 
included the same charges against the merchants in his book The Capital of the 
Tycoon, which was for many years the only authoritative English work on Japan 
and as such was cited in later Parliamentary debate. The timing and circumstances 
of his dispatch which launches the story of the gold rush are interesting. 
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In September, Alcock applied for and received a temporary promotion to the rank 
of Minister. Included in the application was the statement that his health had been 
ruined by service in Asia. In October, members of the British Legation at Edo began 
to be pelted with stones in the streets by day and threatened with swords by drunken 
samurai at night. On November 6, a Chinese servant of a British merchant was 
murdered at Yokohama, a lantern having been thrust in his face to blind him while he 
was run through from behind. The following night, a few yards from the gate of the 
Legation, Alcock was threatened by a samurai who 


more intoxicated or insolent than the rest, not content with standing in our path pushed 
against both horse and rider, and was put aside by one of the grooms . . . upon which he 
instantly put his hand to his sword, and fearing a defenceless servant might be cut down by 
this drunken bravo, I wheeled my horse round to protect him if necessary by interposing 
myself. But I was unarmed with only:a riding whip in my hand, and, . . . it is doubtful 
what might have been the issue; but my servant who was on horseback had a pistol, and 
hearing the officer vow immediate vengeance presented it declaring he would shoot him if 
he drew his sword. But for this both the groom and myself might have very probably been 
wounded if not murdered by this ruffian maddened with drink and armed to the teeth.*® 


Seen in this context, the dispatch that Alcock wrote the Foreign Office the follow- 
ing morning, in which he castigated the foreign merchants for exporting gold and 
labeled them the “scum of the earth” whose equals were to be found only in the gold 
diggings of California, is more understandable. This dispatch and the letters he 
wrote to the China papers on the same day and in the same vein caused a small 
furor, and the merchants club at Yokohama, where the foreigners had their only 


social life, closed its doors to all British diplomatic personnel and kept them closed 
until Alcock left some years later. 

Once taken, the step was irretrievable. For an elderly diplomat who had just 
received a temporary promotion, which he hoped to make permanent and pension- 
able, to admit having let his nerves run away with him would have been a very 
courageous step indeed. If, on the other hand, a fluid pen and an imagination which 
colored his writings brought forth the warships, which he had long requested and 
with the presence of which he could perhaps force the Japanese into fulfilling their 
treaty obligations, then his attack upon the merchants could be justified. It is not 
surprising that he never retracted and devoted much subsequent writing to justifying 
his position. 

Alcock did not apparently attack the merchants because he objected to their ex- 
porting gold as such or to their quarrels with Japanese officials which, given the Japa- 
nese policy of restricting trade, were inevitable. The British merchants in Japan were 
not gold field scum but members of long established China firms. Their behavior in 
Japan was no different from that in China, and Alcock knew this from his previous 
service there. What was different in Japan was that there was no British naval force 
available for protection. Alcock refers caustically to the habit of British naval com- 
manders of dropping a British diplomat in the midst of a hostile population, like 
an unwanted parcel, and promptly vanishing over the horizon. The quarrels of the 
merchants, the problem of the gold export, the disorder and drunkenness of merchant 
seamen ashore at Yokohama combined with the violent anti-foreignism of the 
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samurai, which he had so recently faced, made him fear a possible massacre of the 
small European community. What was more probable was that individual assassina- 
tions would continue, and Alcock, a figure of importance to the samurai, who de- 
spised merchants and assassinated officials by choice, would be among the first to fall. 

Alcock was not a coward, having served as a surgeon during the Carlist wars in 
Spain. He had then given up a safe and successful medical career in Britain for the 
uncomfortable, dangerous, and most unhealthful life of a diplomat in Asia. But he 
was no longer a young man, and he had been shocked by the merciless way the 
samurai had of inflicting far worse wounds than any he had ever seen on a battlefield. 
A reserved, elderly man of literary tastes, he could probably see little glory in being 
cut down by an ignorant and bigoted samurai emerging drunkenly from a Shinagawa 
brothel. 

The picture that emerges is that of a frightened and possibly ill man, isolated 
with half a dozen of his countrymen in the midst of a hostile city whose authorities 
refused to give him the protection of their very efficient police force and whose own 
superiors refused him the protection of a warship. His instructions had been to see 
that the Japanese lived up to the treaty, and after six months’ effort he had failed. On 
Alcock’s side it should be said that he had done all that could be done by negotia- 
tion, but as a Russian contemporary wrote, “the matter will not do without can- 
nons.”*® In London, where the repercussions of the Anglo-Chinese War of 1856 
were still echoing and the British expedition to China was under criticism, his gov- 
ernment had forbidden him to threaten war, as “we do not wish to gain the reputa- 
tion of quarrelling with every nation in the East.”®° Alcock had chanced their disap- 
proval and threatened war anyway and gotten nowhere. The Japanese would not be 
bluffed. He was thus in the unhappy position of the diplomat who has to admit that 
his diplomacy has failed or pass the blame on to someone else. He chose to do the 
latter and blamed the violation of the treaty not upon the Japanese Government about 
whom he could do nothing but upon the British merchants about whom he could 
at least write letters. 

A part of the trade of these merchants was in gold, and this gave Alcock the 
chance to label them speculators rather than honest businessmen. Once he had done 
so it left the merchants in a very weak position to complain that Alcock was allow- 
ing the Japanese to violate the treaty. To a salaried civil servant who conceived his 
own life to be in danger, it seemed reasonable enough to ask the merchants to forego 
their profits for a while until British forces then engaged in China could be freed 
for use in Japan. Given the dislike of the official classes for the pushy businessmen 
of Manchester and Aberdeen, Alcock’s attitude is even more understandable. ; 

Sadly enough, the great Japanese gold rush of 1859 would thus seem to be largely 
the invention of a frightened and unsuccessful diplomat, to help to blackmail armed 
support out of an unwilling government and to explain away his failure to implement 
the treaty. In this imperfect world the benefits of a profitable trade could not be 
forced upon a hostile and unwilling Japan by words alone. Eastern trade had its 
price, and that price was usually paid by the navy. In Japan, as in China, trade could 
not be had “on the cheap.” 





49 Lensen, The Russian Push Towards Japan, p. 373. 
50 Japan Corres., F.O. 262, Vol. 461, Russell to Alcock, No. 44, Foreign Office, February 28, 1860. 
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Alcock’s cry for armed help went unheeded for several more years; but his effort 
to blame others for his shortcomings was successful. The story of the gold export 
has been useful since then to many writers and for many reasons. The liberal “Little 
Englander” found it useful propaganda against imperialism; the Japanese militarist 
found it useful in his anti-foreign writings; latter day Japanese Marxist writers have 
found it useful mud to fling at the wicked capitalists. Seen against the ledger books 
of the men who had no story to tell but only the daily gains and losses to record, it 
assumes its actual proportions; a small and temporary business in a larger and more 
permanent trade in produce, low in volume and comparatively low in profit. But 
since gold is always more exciting than fish oil it made a good story. It still does. 








Portrait of a Warlord: 


Yen Hsi-shan in Shansi Province, 
1911-1930 


DONALD G. GILLIN 


N the years that followed the overthrow of the Ch‘ing dynasty in 1911, China was 
ruled by military men who set up virtually independent governments in the vari- 
ous provinces. This inquiry into the policies of Yen Hsi-shan, governor of the north- 
western province of Shansi between 1911 and 1930, has been undertaken in the hope 
that a study of one of these warlords will result in a broader understanding of war- 
lordism as a political phenomenon and in this way illuminate further the whole sub- 
ject of regional government in China during the early decades of the twentieth 
century. 

The schemes Yen Hsi-shan tried to carry out in Shansi constitute one of the last 
systematic attempts made in China to bring about reform along conservative lines. 
Together with the program adopted by Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang, they 
form a link between the T‘ung-chih Restoration and other moderate reform move- 
ments of the nineteenth century and the current efforts of the Chinese Communists 
to effect fundamental alterations in the structure of Chinese society. Like the states- 
men of the Restoration, Yen advocated using Western technology to protect tradi- 
tional Chinese institutions and values; however, unlike his predecessors, he frequently 
tampered with the political, social, and economic foundations of the established order 
and by so doing unwittingly subverted them and cleared the way for the radical 
changes of the future. 

The transitional character of Yen’s regime is illustrated by his denunciation of the 
landowning gentry for what he termed their “oppression” of the peasantry and by 
the steps he took to initiate land reforms and reduce the authority of the gentry in the 
countryside. Although ultimately discontinued, Yen’s assault upon the gentry must 
have intensified popular antagonism to them and suggested to many in Shansi a 
happy alternative to their domination. It raises the possibility that by bringing to 
power a host of military leaders, many of whom were the sons of merchants and 
peasants and therefore less committed to defending the preeminent position of the 
landholding class than were the mandarins they displaced, the Revolution of 1911 
undermined appreciably the power of the landed gentry in China. Men like Yen Hsi- 
shan embraced the values of the gentry and aspired to membership in that class, but 
they did not hesitate to attack it whenever its interests in any way conflicted with 
their own. 

Yen’s effort to centralize the government of Shansi indicates, moreover, that the 
warfare between rival militarists provoked by the breakdown of centralized govern- 
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ment in China after 1911 obscured the achievement by at least some of these mili- 
tarists of an unprecedented degree of cohesiveness at the provincial level which helped 
to lay the groundwork for the reunification of the country under the Kuomintang 
and the Chinese Communists. By attempting to build up a provincially recruited 
army enjoying some degree of popular support, Yea also foreshadowed the creation of 
a national army by the Kuomintang as well as the efforts of the Chinese Communists 
to win the backing of the masses for their armed forces by convincing the public that 
their soldiers are the servants rather than the masters of the people. Furthermore, he 
devised an ideology which he sought to disseminate through village newspapers, 
travelling dramatic troupes, public meetings in which participants confessed their 
own misbehavior and denounced the conduct of others, and a program of mass edu- 
cation designed to produce a population of trained farmers and workers literate 
enough to be indoctrinated without difficulty. A study of the regimes maintained by 
other warlords may dispel further the frequently expressed belief that such techniques 
are inventions of the Chinese Communists. 

All of this suggests that the so-called “warlord period” was not merely an era of 
fruitless strife but rather a decade which witnessed changes so significant that with- 
out them the unification and rudimentary modernization of China that occurred 
after 1930 would have been impossible. Many of these changes came about only 
because the leadership of China had passed into the hands of men whose semi- 
Western military training enabled them to appreciate the value of innovation and 
whose comparative lack of instruction in the Neo-Confucian orthodoxy, with which 
the more educated mandarins who preceded them had been indoctrinated, made them 
more inclined to abandon traditional ideas and institutions in favor of new ones when 
it suited them. 


The Political Career of Yen Hsi-shan 


Yen Hsi-shan was born in 1883 in northeastern Shansi where for generations mem- 
bers of his family had been bankers and merchants. For several years he served as an 
apprentice in his father’s bank and at the same time pursued a classical education in 
the village school. When his father was ruined by the depression that overtook Shansi 
banking during the last decade of the nineteenth century, Yen enrolled in the tuition- 
free military school maintained by the Manchu government in the provincial capital, 
Taiyuan. There he studied mathematics, physics, and other subjects introduced from 
the West. In 1904, he accompanied his class to Japan where he entered the Imperial 
Military Academy from which he graduated in 1909. 

Yen was awed and chagrined by the rapidity with which the Japanese were 
modernizing their country. The nations of the West were remote places populated 
by people whose affairs were too alien and unintelligible to attract the close attention 
of a conservative and relatively unsophisticated Chinese like Yen; however, the 
progress being made by the hitherto despised and backward inhabitants of one of 
China’s nearest neighbors convinced him that his own country was falling danger- 
ously behind the rest of the world. This reaction explains in part why he set out to 
modernize Shansi after he became the ruler of his native province. 

Yen concluded that Japan was forging ahead of China largely because of the skill 
with which the Japanese government mobilized popular support for its policies. He 
was impressed especially by the results of the Japanese government’s campaign to 
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glorify the armed forces. While on maneuvers with the Japanese army, he observed 
that soldiers were treated like heroes by civilians who welcomed the servicemen into 
their homes, fed them, and even washed their clothing. When Japan defeated Russia 
in 1905, Yen attributed her surprising victory to the enthusiastic support her armed 
forces received from the Japanese public.’ After returning to Chima, he wrote a 
booklet warning his countrymen that they could overtake Japan only by assigning 
soldiers a higher social status and otherwise cultivating a Chinese form of bushidd. He 
had become a Spencerian; arguing that life is a ceaseless struggle in which the strong 
and the fit destroy the weak and the unfit, proclaiming that warfare is the highest 
form of this struggle and the state merely a device for mobilizing the people. He 
contended that therefore the Chinese must reject abstract morality as useless and 
instead evaluate all ideas and institutions solely in terms of their contribution to the 
power and military might of the state. “China can save herself only by embracing 
militarism,” he declared in 1915.” 

Although renewed contact with Confucianism, as well as the defeat of Germany 
at the hands of the democracies in the First World War, caused Yen to lose much 
of his youthful enthusiasm for militarism, a number of the values he formed while a 
student in Japan remained with him and continued to color his opinions. His belief 
in the validity of at least some of the principles of Japanese militarism explains in part 
why he and other Chinese military leaders trained in Japan found it so difficult to 
offer whole-hearted opposition to the Japanese Army when it invaded their country 
after 1937. 

Yen arrived in Japan disgusted by the corruption of Ch‘ing officials in Shansi, 
already convinced by books like Hsii Chi-yii’s Ying-huan chih-liieh [A Brief Descrip- 
tion of the Ocean Circuit] that the unprogressiveness and inept foreign policy of the 
Manchu dynasty largely was responsible for China’s helplessness in the face of foreign 
aggression. There he joined Sun Yat-sen’s anti-dynastic society, the T‘ung Meng 
Hui, and tried to mobilize support for the revolutionary cause among other Chinese 
studying in the Imperial Military Academy by organizing them into a “Blood and 
Iron Society” (T‘ieh-hsieh chang-fu t'uan). He apparently hoped this society would 
play a role in the Chinese revolution similar to that carried out by Bismarck and the 
Prussian military class in the creation of a strong and united Germany? 

In 1909 Yen returned to China and became a brigade commander, one of many 
returned students from Japan selected to command a new army being raised in 
Shansi. The majority of these officers either were members of the T‘ung Meng Hui 
or so dissatisfied with the conduct of the government that they were prepared to sup- 
port the revolutionaries. Nothing could better exemplify the dilemma which con- 
fronted the Ch‘ing government. In order to strengthen China’s defenses the dynasty 
needed a modern army commanded by men trained in the technology and military 
tactics of the West. To its dismay, the students it sent abroad to study these subjects 
returned determined to overthrow the dynasty. Because it was unable to do without 
their services, the government sought to win their support by appointing them to 





1Yen Hsi-shan, Yen Po-ch‘uan hsien-sheng yen-lun lei-pien [The Collected Speeches of Mr. Yen Po- 
ch'uan] (Shanghai, 1936), V, 40. Hereafter cited as Yen Hsi-shan, Lectures. 

2 Yen Hsi-shan, Lectures, V, 3. 
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positions of authority with the result that large elements of the Imperial Army 
passed into the hands of the enemies of the dynasty. 

After the outbreak of the Chinese Revolution at Hankow in October 1911, revolu- 
tionaries under the leadership of Yen Hsi-shan drove the Manchu forces from Taiyuan 
and proclaimed Shansi independent of the Ch‘ing government. As in other provinces, 
the revolution in Shansi resulted from the antagonism of a provincially-minded 
population to a government represented for the most part by officials from areas out- 
side the province. In addition, the young army officers who led the insurrection 
attacked the Ch‘ing dynasty for failing to repel foreign aggression and promised 
political changes so sweeping that Yen likened the revolution to a dawn which 
would dispel the darkness that had engulfed China since the triumph of Ch‘in in 
221 B.C. The feverish enthusiasm for reform generated by the Revolution of 1911 
was to be obscured by the failures and disappointments that followed. 

Yen Hsi-shan was elected military governor by his comrades but was unable to 
prevent the imperial troops sent into Shansi by Yuan Shih-k‘ai from occupying most 
of the province. Only by withdrawing northward and placing himself under the 
protection of insurgents from neighboring Shensi was he able to keep his army intact 
until the abdication of the dynasty ended hostilities and allowed him to reassume the 
post of military governor. By demonstrating the utter futility of opposing Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai’s armies in the North, Yen’s defeat must have helped shape Sun Yat-sen’s 
decision to relinquish the presidency of the new republic and come to terms with his 
enemy. On the other hand, the defection of Shansi made it clear that North China, 
like the provinces of the South, was prepared to rise against the Manchus and conse- 
quently may have convinced Yuan Shih-k‘ai that only the abolition of the Ch‘ing 
dynasty would end the civil war. 

In spite of his friendship with Sun Yat-sen, Yen withheld his support from the 
revolutionary leader in 1913 when Yuan Shih-k‘ai suppressed the Kuomintang. Con- 
vinced by his defeat in 1911 of the futility of waging war against Yuan, he also 
appears to have admired the realistic and military-minded Yuan more than the 
dreamy and less effectual Sun. Yuan returned the favor by permitting Yen to retain 
command of the army in Shansi but placed his own henchmen in all key civil posts. 
In fact, the history of Yen’s relations with Yuan indicates that the political unity of 
China did not dissolve immediately after the overthrow of the Ch‘ing dynasty. 
Although unable to reestablish completely the authority of the central government in 
most provinces, Yuan was powerful enough to impose his will on their leaders. The 
collapse of his power in 1916 left Yen and the other provincial governors in undis- 
puted possession of their domains and ushered in a period of genuine disunity which 
I shall call the “warlord period.” 

The decade that followed witnessed a long and bitter struggle between rival mili- 
tarists for regional and later national hegemony. The defeat of his army in neighbor- 
ing Honan in 1919 seems to have convinced Yen that Shansi was too underdeveloped 
to support an army powerful enough to survive in this contest. Therefore, he tried 
to remain aloof from the struggle for power and concerned himself almost exclusively 
with the problem of modernizing Shansi and developing its resources. The reforms 
he carried out there won for him widespread acclaim and for Shansi a reputation as 
the “Model Province.” 

Meanwhile, in order to preserve his control of Shansi Yen shifted from one 
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warring clique to another, invariably emerging on the winning side. Initially a 
protege of Tuan Ch‘i-jui, he walked out of Tuan’s Anfu clique in the hope of 
placating his powerful neighbor, Feng Yii-siang, and then emerged as a member of a 
coalition formed by Wu P*ei-fu and Chang Tso-lin for the purpose of destroying 
Feng’s power. Though weaker than these other warlords, he often held the balance 
of power between them, and consequently even those he betrayed hesitated to attack 
him lest they need his support in the future. His policies exemplify the hypocrisy and 
unabashed opportunism of Chinese politics during the warlord period, but nonethe- 
less the inhabitants of the “Model Province” were able to enjoy peace during perhaps 
the most disorderly years in the history of modern China. 

Such a policy no longer was feasible after the strength of Chang Tso-lin became 
so enormous that no combination of his rivals could withstand him. To escape from 
the domination of the Manchurian overlord, Yen declared his solidarity with the 
Kuomintang when Chiang Kai-shek’s armies began their advance northward in 1927. 
After the Japanese turned back Chiang’s troops in Shantung, the drive on Peking 
became a race between Yen’s army and the forces of Feng Yii-hsiang. The occupa- 
tion of Peking by Yen’s troops in June 1928 brought the “Northern Expedition” to a 
triumphant conclusion and left Yen and Feng in possession of most of North China. 
When the uneasy alliance between Feng and Chiang broke down in 1928, Yen joined 
Feng in opposing the oncoming armies of the Kuomintang. He perceived that if he 
permitted Chiang to destroy Feng’s army he would be isolated and helpless to resist 
subsequent demands that he share with Nanking his authority in Shansi and other 
parts of North China. Perhaps he also feared that unless he wrested from Nanking 
the leadership of the nation and prevented Chiang from setting himself up as the 
sole spokesman of Chinese nationalism the youth of Shansi would desert to the 
Kuomintang.‘ 

While the armies of Feng and Chiang fought a savage war of attrition in Honan, 
Yen’s soldiers advanced virtually unopposed into Shantung, where they occupied the 
provincial capital in June 1930. These early victories encouraged Yen to go ahead 
with his plans for the creation of a new national government. Among those invited 
to take part in this government were Wang Ching-wei, the leader of the dissatisfied 
left wing of the Kuomintang, several members of the equally dissatisfied right wing 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s party, and disgruntled militarists like Li Tsung-jen. Inspired 
by a common fear of Chiang Kai-shek, these men put aside their differences and came 
together in the so-called “Enlarged Party Conference” to draft a constitution for the © 
new regime. Their deliberations were interrupted by Chiang Kai-shek, who sud- 
denly turned on Yen’s forces in Shantung and virtually annihilated them. When Yen 
appealed for aid from Chang Hsiieh-liang, the new ruler of Manchuria responded 
by declaring his solidarity with Chiang Kai-shek, whose support he needed against 
the Russians and Japanese. Yen abandoned Feng’s doomed army and in order to 
dissuade his victorious foes from invading the “Model Province” fled to Manchuria, 
where he remained until Chiang Kai-shek allowed him to return to Shansi in 1931. 

Yen was defeated by Chiang Kai-shek because Shansi and the other areas of 
North China that had fallen into his hands were too undeveloped and thinly popu- 
lated to support a force capable of resisting the large and well-equipped armies at the 
disposal of Nanking. Nor could Yen compete with the immense prestige that Chiang 
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derived from his leadership of the Kuomintang and the national revolution. Obsessed 
by a fear of nationalism and unwilling to make a bid for the support of the peasantry 
by initiating a social revolution, the “Model Governor” was unable to offset the 
lure of his opponent’s more dynamic ideology. Inasmuch as his defeat deprived him 
of his autonomy and marked the end of what I have chosen to call the “warlord 
period,” his later activities are beyond the scope of this articie. 


Military and Political Policies 


Yen tried by means of conscription and the creation of a civilian reserve to make 
his army the foundation of society in Shansi. Since he filled its ranks by drafting the 
young men of Shansi, his army was perhaps the only one in China composed ex- 
clusively of soldiers from the province in which it was stationed. For this reason, and 
because the “Model Governor” insisted that his soldiers repair roads and help the 
peasants in the fields as well as pay for whatever they took from civilians, Yen’s troops 
seem to have enjoyed considerably more popular support than the hordes of rapacious 
mercenaries maintained by most warlords.® 

The officers of the Shansi Army came from the gentry and were given two years 
of middle school education at the expense of the government. Both they and their 
men were subjected to the kind of punishing training common in the Japanese army. 
“Because they are ill-treated and made to suffer during their training, Japanese sol- 
diers do not flee from the battlefield or turn against their officers,” Yen once re- 
marked.’ To improve further the discipline of his troops he organized a “Soldier’s 
Heart Washing Society” and tried in other ways to indoctrinate them with his pe- 
culiar ideology. In spite of such measures, his army remained so ill-disciplined that in 
skirmishes with bandits his troops occasionally ignored their officers and after firing 
their rifles into the air scurried for shelter, moving Yen to observe that “soldiers who 
do not take aim are immoral.”* When called upon to lecture their men on the virtue 
of loyalty and obedience, many officers simply delivered senseless harangues made up 
of unrelated passages from their instruction manuals. Apparently, the majority of 
them neither understood nor sympathized with Yen’s objectives but instead had 
entered his service solely in the hope of acquiring prestige and a higher standard of 
living. 

If the training of the Shansi Army left something to be desired, its equipment 
probably was the best in China. In Taiyuan Yen built an arsenal which became one 
of the largest and most productive in the country. Perhaps the field guns, machine 
guns, and hand grenades turned out on its foreign-made machinery were what dis- 
suaded neighboring warlords from trying to lead their larger but ill-equipped armies 
into the “Model Province.” The natural isolation of Shansi also explains in part why 
Yen was able to rule undisturbed for so many years. On three sides of the province 
rise steep mountains, pierced only in a few places by passes so narrow and precipitous 
that they can be defended by a handful of men. In the west and southwest the gorges 
of the turbulent Yellow River form an equally effective obstacle to invasion. 
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This comparative immunity from invasion left Yen free to use his army to sup- 
press banditry and otherwise uphold his authority within Shansi. To supplement the 
work of the army, able-bodied villagers were organized into militia units (pao-wei 
t‘uan), under command of members of the local gentry who had trained with the 
Shansi Army. Because the militiamen received no wages and supported themselves, 
the militia cost the government very little to maintain; however, the peasants often 
were indifferent fighting men who loafed when they were supposed to be training 
and promptly went into hiding when bandits appeared. Yet with the forces at his 
command Yen succeeded in wiping out banditry in Shansi. “We travelled day or 
night throughout the area without any reason for concern,” recalled a former resi- 
dent.” 

In addition to the army and the militia Yen employed a large number of local 
policemen whose task it was to keep everyone under surveillance and report to Tai- 
yuan any violations of provincial laws. In order to extend still further the authority 
of his government he introduced an annual census and retained the system of collec- 
tive responsibility that had existed under the Ch‘ing dynasty. Local officials were 
punished for the misbehavior of anyone under their jurisdiction, heads of families 
suffered for the misdeeds of their relatives, and businessmen and landlords were 
penalized for the crimes of their associates or tenants. Yen openly encouraged his 
subjects to spy on one another, urging them to report “bad persons” to the police and 
“idle women” to their husbands. Nor did his professed respect for filial piety deter 
him from encouraging children to report to the authorities the misconduct of their 
parents. In fact, he explicitly urged his subjects to tender to the state the loyalty 
hitherto reserved exclusively for their own families. “No individual must be allowed 
to slip through the net,” he warned.”® 

The ubiquity of Yen’s government is exemplified by the extent to which he inter- 
fered in the private lives of his subjects. For example, he insisted that everyone remove 
the long plaits of hair mandatory under the Ch‘ing and ordered the police to clip off 
the queues of conservatives who disobeyed. He even lured people into theatres with 
the promise of a theatrical performance and then had the police cut the hair of the 
hapless audience. To rid the province of foot binding he threatened to punish young 
men who wed women with bound feet and sentenced mothers who continued to bind 
the feet of their daughters to hard labor in state-owned factories. Eager to put an 
end to homosexuality and prostitution, he convened a conference to determine the 
best way of “ensuring constancy and regularity of sexual intercourse between hus- 
bands and wives.”** Moreover, every morning members of the “Early Rising Society” 
knocked on the doors of houses in Taiyuan and reported those still in bed after six 
o'clock. Also outlawed were idleness, gambling, sloppiness, brawling, excessive merry- 
making, and the use of the old lunar calendar. Members of the Boy Scouts and other 
organizations shared with local officials the responsibility of making certain that 
everybody observed these prohibitions. Often school children were encouraged to 
gather outside the homes of malefactors and curse the occupants until they came out 
and promised to mend their ways. Other miscreants were surrounded by crowds 
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which lamented their behavior in language commonly reserved for funerals or were 
pursued through the streets by bands of small girls chanting, “Bad man, won’t you 
be good!”** Yen likewise anticipated the techniques of the Chinese Communists by 
imprisoning habitual lawbreakers in state-owned factories, where attempts were made 
to “redeem them through labor.” * 

Yen returned from Japan persuaded that China’s salvation lay in military autoc- 
racy, and he remained convinced of the superiority of authoritarian government. On 
the other hand, he was impressed by the unanimity and enthusiasm with which the 
peoples of the democracies had supported their governments during the First World 
War. In the hope of securing comparable popular support for his own policies he 
sought to drape his fundamentally despotic regime in the trappings of Western de- 
mocracy. In addition to demanding that headmen be elected by villagers, he set up 
in each village an assembly composed of representatives of every family living in the 
community. These innovations were hailed by him as first steps in the creation of 
political democracy in Shansi. Nonetheless, the government of the “Model Province” 
continued to be an autocracy dominated by Yen and his lieutenants, who compelled 
the popular assemblies to sanction whatever policies they chose to adopt. In 1919 the 
provincial assembly devoted itself exclusively to authorizing expenditures already 
made by the government in 1917. As for the election of local officials, Yen instructed 
magistrates to make certain that headmen chosen by the villagers were “good men” 
and even suggested that the magistrates visit the villages and designate those who 
should be elected. His peculiar conception of representative government is illustrated 
by his claim that he was putting into effect a form of self-government which had 
flourished in China under the ancient Chou dynasty. “He believes in making progress 
by going backward,” commented one of his advisers.** 

Yen contended that he dared not confer on the people of Shansi the power to play 
a more active role in determining the policies of the state until they had acquired 
sufficient experience and sophistication to fulfill the obligations which he was con- 
vinced must accompany this power. After he and his officials became convinced that 
the masses were ready for self-government, they would voluntarily share their power 
with the people in the same manner that a father gradually relinquishes his authority 
over his children as they attain maturity. In this respect, his argument resembles that 
later advanced by Chiang Kai-shek to justify the long period of “political tutelage” 
under the Kuomintang when the Chinese people were without political power of any 
kind. To both men representative givernment did not mean the achievement of popu- 
lar sovereignty, which they equated with anarchy, but instead was simply a device 
for arousing public enthusiasm for the policies of their governments. 

Inasmuch as Yen was raised in an authoritarian society and educated in autocratic 
Japan, it is not surprising that he almost instinctively feared and disliked democracy. 
This predilection for paternal but despotic government seems to have been reinforced 
by a conviction that he was a latter-day sage whose mission it was to regenerate man- 
kind. For this reason, he insisted that his portrait together with excerpts from his 
speeches and writings, be displayed prominently in every village. He also emulated 
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the monarchy by travelling in great pomp and couching his orders and proclamations 
in terms reminiscent of imperial edicts. One who knew him well states that he re- 
garded Shansi as his little kingdom.” 

Nevertheless, Yen Hsi-shan was one of the first Chinese political leaders to per- 
ceive the advantages of persuading his subjects to identify their interests with his 
government and actively support it instead of merely compelling them to accept his 
rule. The attempts he made to mobilize popular support for his government did not 
result in the creation of anything approaching political democracy, but by giving his 
subjects at least a nominal voice in affairs of state he may have discredited the au- 
thoritarianism of the past in the eyes of many and cause them to yearn for a govern- 
ment more responsive to the popular will. Yen also served the forces of change by 
assailing the age old particularism of his country. In order to bring local officials 
under his closer scrutiny and thus prevent them from invariably placing their own 
interests ahead of those of his government, he divided every district into from three 
to six sub-districts (ch‘ii), each headed by an official called a sub-district magistrate 
(ch‘ti-chang) who was trained in Taiyuan and appointed by the provincial govern- 
ment. Through these agents Yen was able to enlarge considerably his authority over 
the hitherto more or less autonomous villages of Shansi. 

In addition to demanding absolute loyalty from his officials, Yen urged them to 
befriend those under their jurisdiction and seek to win the affection and cooperation 
of the people by eating coarse food, wearing plain clothing, and otherwise trying to 
identify themselves with the masses. “The people must stop regarding the magistrate’s 
yamen as a breeding place of devils and come to look upon it as a temple of Bod- 
hisattvas,” he declared.’® In spite of such exhortations, the ignorance of Yen’s officials 
and their indifference to his objectives seriously impeded the implementation of his 
program. Plagued by a shortage of educated personnel, he was compelled to employ 
in his bureaucracy many semi-literate men whose inability to understand the orders 
given them prevented them from communicating these instructions effectively to 
others. Corruption was so common among these people that Yen likened it to an 
overflowing privy and hesitated to adopt a merit system for fear that it would result 
in the dismissal of the great majority of his officials. Before departing for a new post, 
a magistrate generally sold the furnishings of his official residence and occasionally 
even auctioned off the building itself. An obstacle of still greater magnitude was the 
ill-concealed opposition offered by officials who regarded Yen’s schemes as too radical 
or looked upon them as threats to their own power and prerogatives. Yen repeatedly 
charged that his reforms were being sabotaged at the local level by headmen and 
other officials who either encouraged the people to disregard his instructions or else 
merely promulgated his orders without taking steps to see that they were carried out. 
His experience underscores the difficulty of effecting reforms without first making 
certain that those charged with the task of implementing them are in favor of the 
proposed changes or at least not hostile to them. Yen tried to overcome this difficulty 
by replacing uncooperative officials with men more devoted to his aims, but he dared 


not pursue this policy too far lest it arouse the anger of the landed gentry, from whose 
ranks came most of the local officials. 
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Yen shared the values of the gentry, and the innovations he advocated were de- 
‘signed to preserve the existing order and in this way sustain the primacy of the land- 
holding class in Shansi. To his dismay he found that the gentry frequently used their 
wealth and influence to discredit or subvert his campaign to centralize the administra- 
tion of government, promote mass literacy, and stamp out drug addiction and cor- 
ruption. He also accused the rich of hampering his efforts to alleviate suffering in 
famine stricken parts of Shansi by frustrating his attempt to stabilize the value of the 
currency and hold down the price of foodstuffs. Foreigners living in the province 
reported that wealthy landowners disregarded the moderate ceiling Yen imposed on 
the price of cereals and disposed of their hoards of grain for from three to four times 
the normal price.’* Furthermore, members of the gentry embezzled the contents of 
the public granaries and sold on the black market provisions given to them by the 
government for distribution to the starving.’* The rapacity of the small number of 
persons who possessed a degree of wealth and education and their indifference to the 
misery of those around them appear to have been salient characteristics of the society 
Yen came to dominate. Brought on by ceaseless and intense competition for the 
limited resources of a stagnant economy, their ruthless behavior seems to have en- 
gendered a profound antagonism to the gentry on the part of other elements of the 
population. Yen tried to make himself the spokesman for this hostility by publicly 
castigating the landowning class for “victimizing” the peasants and by declaring that 
his own government represented the antithesis of gentry rule.’® Besides erecting in 
various places stone tablets bearing inscriptions denouncing avaricious and uncoopera- 
tive members of the gentry, he tried too to reduce the authority in the countryside 
traditionally enjoyed by the gentry. Many offices formerly reserved for the local gentry 
were filled with outsiders trained in Taiyuan, and district magistrates were rotated 
less frequently in the hope of making them less dependent on the gentry for informa- 
tion and advice. Such innovations as the village assemblies and the election of head- 
men likewise were designed to impose a popular check on the power of the gentry. 
Angered by the opposition to his schemes of the landholding class, the “Model Gover- 
nor” behaved like certain English and French kings who sought the assistance of the 
common people against their disobedient nobility. 

Yen seems also to have feared that unless checked the irresponsible behavior of 
the gentry would undermine his regime by provoking widespread unrest. Together 
with his conviction that land reform would result in larger crops, this may explain 
why he recommended that all land be turned over to the government which would 
proceed to distribute it more equally among the persons cultivating it. He predicted 
that as soon as land and other kinds of property had been redistributed according to 
need, social distinctions would vanish and there would grow up a classless, and pre- 
sumably more stable and productive, society.”® In addition to purchasing and handing 
over to landless peasants tracts of land in his native district, he extended cheap credit 
to poor farmers, who also received from the government low-priced fertilizer and 
were encouraged to form cooperatives.”* 
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Notwithstanding these gestures, throughout the first decades of Yen’s rule the 
landowners of Shansi continued to add to their holdings. An investigation conducted 
in 1930 revealed that in two districts more than sixty per cent of the arable land was 
owned by a mere fourteen per cent of the rural population.” During the famine that 
began in 1920 Yen encouraged the hungry to mortgage their land and set up semi- 
official agencies to facilitate such transactions.”* Although he was convinced that the 
instability resulting from popular hostility to the gentry could be ended only by land 
reform which would rectify the gross maldistribution of wealth that had produced 
this dissension, Yen was too dependent on the cooperation of the landowning class 
to translate his conviction into effective action. The gentry enjoyed so much power 
in the villages that their antagonism was enough to discredit any policy of the govern- 
ment. Popular opposition to the confiscation of land for the construction of new irri- 
gation ditches only ceased after the government solicited the support of the local 
gentry. Moreover, Yen found that since officials had to be drawn from the ranks 
of the gentry, whose members alone possessed the requisite amount of leisure and 
education, posts like that of village headman remained virtually the property of 
wealthy clans. The assemblies and other organs of “popular opinion” set up in the 
villages by him in like manner came to be dominated by large landowners, who 
undoubtedly used their wealth and prestige to intimidate the representatives of 
less affluent families. Yen conceded defeat in 1922 when he discontinued his 
efforts to combat the power of the gentry and returned to village headmen much of 
the authority that had been transferred from them to the district magistrates.** There- 
after, the landed gentry ruled undisturbed in the villages of the “Model Province.” 


Ideological and Educational Policies 


Yen Hsi-shan devoted much of his life to the task of formulating and propagating 
what he hoped would be an appealing and effective ideology. Sharing with most 
Chinese conservatives a conviction that reform is an ethical question, he professed to 
believe that the problems confronting China could be solved only through the moral 
rehabilitation of her people, and therefore contended that not until his subjects ex- 
perienced a change of spirit and became better men and women would they be able 
to bring about the material changes which would procure for them the blessings of 
modernization. He felt that only by fashioning out of their own tradition a religion 
as inspiring as Christianity could the Chinese acquire enough vitality to overtake the 
peoples of the West. Consequently, he tried to resuscitate Confucianism in Shansi and 
make it once again a universally accepted ideology. He was emotionally committed to 
Confucianism by virtue of his upbringing, but also because it seemed to offer an 
acceptable alternative to the disorder and instability of the times. Many of his speeches 
intimate that he lived in fear of a popular uprising that would overthrow the exist- 
ing order and destroy his power. This may explain why he conceived such an ex- 
travagant admiration for the principles of harmony and moderation exemplified by 
the Confucian “Doctrine of the Mean.” In short, he looked upon Confucianism as a 
historically effective means of inculcating respect for authority and disseminated it 
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in the hope that it would strengthen his hold on the people of Shansi. Even the re- 
forms he introduced were offered in a spirit of noblesse oblige and with the intention 
of demonstrating to all that the “Model Governor” was a chiin-tzu or “superior man” 
and thus the epitome of virtue from the Confucian point of view. 

The tenets of Yen’s Confucianism were borrowed for the most part from the Neo- 
Confucianism popular under the Ch‘ing dynasty. The people of Shansi were told 
that each of them possessed an innate capacity for goodness, but that in order to fulfill 
this capacity they must subordinate their emotions and desires (kan-chih) to the 
dictates of conscience (liang-chih). Yen held that men could suppress evil desires and 
attain perfection only by means of intense self-criticism and self-cultivation. For this 
reason, he established in each town a “Heart Washing Society” (Hsi-hsin she), made 
up of officials and members of the local gentry who each Sunday gathered in a temple- 
like structure to meditate and listen to uplifting sermons. Everyone attending these 
meetings was expected to arise and confess aloud his misdeeds of the past week, in- 
viting the criticism of the rest of the assembly.2”> Although Yen referred to this 
ideology as Confucianism, in reality it was made up of elements borrowed from 
almost every conceivable system of thought. These ranged from Buddhism and 
Legalism to Western ideologies like militarism, liberalism, and Christianity, which 
seems to have inspired certain rites of the “Heart Washing Society.” Yen once boasted 
that he had formulated an ideology embodying the best features of “militarism, na- 
tionalism, anarchism, democracy, capitalism, communism, individualism, imperial- 
ism, universalism, paternalism, and ‘utopianism’ (ta-t‘ung chu-t).”** No combination 
of ideas appears to have been too incongruous for him if he felt that it might win for 
him additional supporters or enable him to promote his interests in other ways. No 
matter what the nominal subject of his sermon might be, whenever a speaker ad- 
dressed a meeting of the “Heart Washing Society” he repeatedly exhorted his listen- 
ers to respect the authority of Yen Hsi-shan and obey his orders without question. 

To disseminate his ideas, Yen used everything from handbooks to mass demon- 
strations. In 1922, several hundred thousand people gathered in Taiyuan to hear one 
speaker after another extol the “Model Governor's” efforts to “turn Shansi into a 
paradise,” while in the background bands played the “Hymn of the Federation of 
Municipalities and Villages.” This was followed by a torchlight procession of students 
and soldiers, who marched through the streets waving placards and shouting slogans. 
Less spectacular but equally effective must have been the “Young People’s Groups,” 
whose members studied Yen’s writings and practiced something referred to only as 
“reciprocal surveillance.”** Nevertheless, Yen did not succeed in making his peculiar 
form of Confucianism a widely accepted ideology in Shansi. After 1925 when he 
became too preoccupied with politics to compel their attendance, officials and the 
gentry remained away from meetings of the “Heart Washing Society” in such large 
numbers that the Society closed most of its temples. Even the youth, who had been 
singled out for special attention by Yen’s propagandists, remained indifferent to his 
ideas. Confucianism and the other dogmas of the past were too stale and discredited 
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to command widespread respect any longer, and by indiscriminantly grafting on to 
them components of more recent systems of thought Yen only confused the ignorant 
and invited the contempt of the educated. Especially repugnant must have been his 
bland assurance that all the problems of his poverty-stricken subjects would vanish 
as soon as they learned how to repress their desires. An ideology consisting of little 
more than an invitation to trust and obey the “Model Governor” could not compete 
with the more universal and explicit doctrines expounded by Sun Yat-sen and 
Kuomintang. 

Yen came to look upon Chinese nationalism as merely another idea which could 
be used to advance his own objectives. After achieving power as an apostle of na- 
tionalism, he concluded that it was a threat to his new authority and therefore dis- 
couraged the propagation in Shansi of Sun Yat-sen’s doctrines. To counteract Sun’s 
influence he even brought out his own version of the “Three Principles of the People,” 
omitting the principles of “nationalism” and “democracy” and recommending instead 
“virtue” and “knowledge.”** In 1919, after students inspired by the May Fourth 
Movement staged anti-foreign demonstrations in the streets of Taiyuan, Yen con- 
demned their behavior as “disorderly” and warned them that patriotism, like rainfall, 
is beneficial only when moderate. However, less than ten years later, when the tri- 
umph of the resurgent Kuomintang appeared to be inevitable, he ordered his subjects 
to embrace Sun’s ideology and reemerged as a champion of Chinese nationalism, only 
to go down to defeat within three years at the head of a coalition formed to prevent 
the realization of national unity under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. He seems 
to have been sincerely alarmed by the disunity of China and its consequent helpless- 
ness in the face of foreign aggression, but nonetheless he resisted the efforts of the 
Kuomintang to unify the country because he feared that unification would mean the 
destruction of his own power in Shansi. His viewpoint sheds light on the reasoning 
of those Chinese militarists who later chose to become puppets of the invading Jap- 
anese rather than throw in their lot with Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists. 

The extent to which Yen’s program to educate the youth of Shansi was an out- 
growth of his efforts to indoctrinate them is indicated by his indifference to second- 
ary education and his insistence that the schools use his own writings as textbooks. 
When admonished by conservatives who feared that the population would become 
rebellious if educated, he replied that unless the people were educated they would be 
unable to distinguish right from wrong and would become dangerous to those in 
authority. “Mass education consists of instilling within the mass of the people the 
proper attitudes and virtues,” he observed.?® Since he was more interested in in- 
culcating a pattern of behavior than in provoking thought, he was attracted to the 
theories of John Dewey, who contended that knowledge divorced from action is 
incomplete. Such an argument appeared to conform with the teachings of the Neo- 
Confucian philosophers, Lu Chiu-yiian and Wang Yang-ming, whose activism Yen 
hailed as “the shortest road to perfection.”*® For this reason, in 1919, he invited 
Dewey to deliver several lectures in Taiyuan. 

Yen’s efforts to promote mass education yielded results he could not have foreseen. 
By making four years of schooling compulsory for all children and levying a tax 
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which compelled the rich to subsidize public education, he succeeded in expanding 
enormously the number of school children in Shansi. Confronted for the first time 
with an opportunity to gather in large numbers and exchange views, these young 
people organized themselves into student associations, which came to oppose Yen’s 
policies as unimaginative and reactionary. Dissatisfaction was especially prevalent 
among the students of the People’s Normal School, an institution Yen created for the 
purpose of training teachers who would disseminate his ideology among the pupils 
in his new schools. In 1925, when Yen raised taxes in order to meet heavy military 
expenditures, the students of the Normal School expelled their teachers and de- 
molished the homes of several officials. The “Model Governor” was so frightened of 
a popular uprising led by the students that he rescinded the new taxes and virtually 
turned the administration of the Normal School over to its student association.** His 
experience illustrates how innovations introduced by conservative leaders in the hope 
of bolstering the existing order frequently contributed to the destruction of the very 
system their proponents wished to preserve.*” 


Economic Policies 


Although at one time the hub of a vast commercial and banking empire, Shansi 
had seen its prosperity vanish during the nineteenth century and by 1911 was one of 
the poorest provinces in China. Yen Hsi-shan perceived that unless he could modern- 
ize the economy of his underdeveloped domain, and in this way increase its pro- 
ductivity, he would be unable to mobilize enough strength to prevent Shansi from 
being overrun by the powerful armies of neighboring warlords. He argued that 
modernization could not be undertaken by private entrepreneurs, who generally were 
less interested in productive investments than in reaping enormous profits from 
speculation and short-term loans to individuals. The rapid rise in the price of land 
indicates that many merchants and bankers were using their profits to buy their way 
into the ranks of the landed gentry. Yen also coraplained that the businessmen of 
Shansi were too old-fashioned and unimaginative. Because they went into business 
only with members of their own clan and insisted that investors assume unlimited 
liability for debts, they were unable to amass enough capital to compete with enter- 
prises organized along Western lines.** Furthermore, they were repelled by the im- 
personal relationships characteristic of economic activity in the West and continued 
to subordinate everything to the interests of their own families with the result that in 
most business concerns nepotism flourished and with it corruption and mismanage- 
ment. Perhaps the extraordinary preeminence and prosperity once enjoyed by the 
merchants and bankers of Shansi left them convinced of the correctness of their own 
methods and made them even less inclined than businessmen elsewhere in China to 
embrace practices introduced from the West. Their behavior explains in part why 
Yen concluded that capitalism is usury and its practioners, simply parasites living off 
the labor of others. 


If Yen scorned businessmen, he also feared them. He was horrified by the power 
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exercised by financiers and manufacturers in the countries of the West and seems to 
have believed that the growth of large privately owned enterprises in Shansi would 
be followed by the rise of a class of wealthy and independent entrepreneurs which 
ultimately would contest his authority.** For this reason, and because he perceived 
the enormous profits to be harvested, he established a state monopoly over the pro- 
duction of salt, flour, matches, and a host of other commodities. State socialism 
seemed not in the least radical to one accustomed to the official monopolies of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty. Yen’s antipathy to businessmen also may have sprung from a desire 
to disassociate himself from the commercial background of his own family by em- 
bracing the prejudices of the landed gentry, membership in which was the traditional 
objective of parvenus like the “Model Governor.” His opinions frequently reflect the 
agrarian viewpoint of the gentry, who conceded the necessity of setting up industries 
and improving communications in order to strengthen China’s defenses but at the 
same time wished to keep the commercial classes powerless lest they challenge the 
privileged position of the landowning class. 

Yen was emotionally disposed to favor agriculture, but he also realized that the 
bulk of the capital needed to modernize his domain must come from the agricultural 
sector of the economy. In order to step up the yield of Shansi’s fields he tried to 
circulate knowledge of the latest farming techniques and invested large sums in 
reforestation, water control, and the development of new types of seed. His campaign 
to induce farmers to grow more cotton was a step in the direction of agricultural 
specialization. Even his program to develop industry in large part simply comple- 
mented his efforts to augment the productivity of agriculture. In addition to erecting 
cotton mills, tanneries, soap plants, and other factories which processed farm products, 
he subsidized various kinds of cottage industry, such as the manufacture of stockings, 
mats, willow wands, and straw hats, in the hope of increasing the output of the 
peasant household. 

Largely because Yen succeeded in keeping out of wars and maintaining order for 
a decade, many of the inhabitants of Shansi enjoyed prosperity. In the towns, food 
and clothing became more plentiful and large numbers of people were able to buy 
for the first time such luxuries as bicycles. On the other hand, the peasants who com- 
prised the overwhelming majority of the population continued to live in the utmost 
poverty. A Chinese writer charges that in 1930 a farmer in Shansi received an annual 
income considerably smaller than that enjoyed by peasants in improverished lands 
like India and the Philippine Islands.** Foreigners living in Shansi agree that Yen 
failed to develop the resources of the province enough to raise appreciably the living 
standards of most of his subjects.*€ 

The economy of Shansi remained underdeveloped in part because the atmosphere 
of the province discouraged enterprise and impeded specialization. The abundance 
and cheapness of labor dissuaded entrepreneurs from introducing technological inno- 
vations that might have increased output. The low status of women, who were con- 
strained to stay in the household and make it as self-sufficient as possible, likewise 
hindered economic growth by removing the incentive for specialization. Nor was 
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specialization feasible in a land where the virtual absence of railroads and the in- 
adequacy of other forms of transportation isolated one region from another and made 
local self-sufficiency essential. Furthermore, the valuzs of the people of Shansi were 
incompatible with economic growth. Because they had grown up in an isolated and 
stagnant society, most of them were unfamiliar with the Western concept of an ex- 
panding economy and rejected the concomitant belief that men can augment their 
wealth most rapidly by investing in productive enterprises. Instead, they chose to 
spend their savings on elaborate weddings and other forms of conspicuous consump- 
tion or sought to enlarge their share of already existing wealth by purchasing land. 
Many of them were so accustomed to marginal living standards that they wished little 
more and therefore preferred additional leisure to additional income. Thrift and 
initiative were stifled too by the existence of the extended family system, which im- 
posed on enterprising and successful individuals the responsibility of providing for 
their indigent and often less venturesome relatives. 

These obstacles to economic growth might have been overcome by an ambitious 
but realistic program of economic development, sustained by bold and imaginative 
leadership. Yen’s projects on the contrary existed largely on paper or were formulated 
without taking into consideration the planning and technique necessary to implement 
them. According to one of his advisers, he lacked experienced personnel from outside 
Shansi and did not make adequate use of the trained men available.** This may 
explain why he spent great sums trying to promote sericulture, an industry ill-suited 
to the cold and dry climate of Shansi but which he may have introduced simply 
because in the Confucian classics it is hailed as an effective means of enriching the 
country. At the same time, he seems to have been less interested in taking realistic 
steps to rehabilitate the economy of Shansi than in planting trees along the sides of 
the highways and carrying out other pretentious but comparatively valueless projects 
designed to attract the attention of visitors and leave them with the impression that 
he was a progressive ruler. Finally, the implementation of Yen’s schemes was mis- 
managed by local officials who generally had not enough training to undertake any- 
thing as complicated or technically demanding as economic development. Since the 
bulk of these officials came from the landholding class it is possible that many of them 
deliberately sabotaged Yen’s program, lest its unsettling effect on the peasantry upset 
the status quo in the countryside and undermine the privileged position of the gentry. 
Yen admitted that peasants brought to Taiyuan to learn more advanced methods of 
farming “become so sophisticated and fond of luxury that they are unwilling to return 
to their villages.” ** 

In the final analysis, Yen failed to revitalize agriculture in Shansi because he 
neglected to effect changes in the system of land ownership and other reforms that 
would encourage peasants to employ the new methods of farming he urged upon 
them. Most farmers were unwilling to adopt innovations as long as landlords and 
moneylenders would continue to appropriate the greater part of any increase in pro- 
ductivity that resulted. Yen could have reassured them only by enacting sweeping 
land reforms and reducing their dependence on moneylenders through the extension 
of cheap credit, low-priced fertilizer, and crop insurance; however, he was too con- 
servative and too overawed by the gentry and the banking interests to do more than 
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talk about such measures. Consequently, the agricultural productivity of Shansi re- 
mained so low that in 1927 the “Model Province” was exporting seven million dollars 
(mex.) worth of specie a year, largely to pay for food imported from other areas.*® 
The result of Yen’s efforts to promote industrialization was equally unimpressive. A 
comparison of statistics published in the China Year Book reveals that under Yen 
Shansi continued to be one of the most industrially underdeveloped provinces in 
China.*° In spite of the presence of vast deposits of coal and substantial amounts of 
iron ore, in 1923 Shansi possessed no facilities for the fabrication of either steel or 
cast-iron. Coal remained so scarce and expensive that millions were compelled to 
shiver through the winters without sufficient fuei to keep warm. 

The inadequacy of Shansi’s railroad system constituted perhaps the most impor- 
tant obstacle to the exploitation of her rich beds of coal. There were no railroads in 
the west and in the east, only a strip of narrow gauge track winding through the 
mountains that separate Taiyuan from the border of Hopei. Yen was unwilling to 
shoulder the cost of constructing additional lines and therefore asked the central gov- 
ernment in Peking to build for him the railroads he needed to utilize the mineral 
resources of his domain. When Peking agreed but insisted on laying down track of 
standard width instead of the narrow guage variety specified by the “Model Gover- 
nor,” he withdrew his request and abandoned his plans to develop new mines. He 
feared that the militarists who dominated the central government would employ the 
new railroads to extend their authority into Shansi, and he preferred to have no rail- 
roads rather than ones that could be used by the rolling stock of an invading army.** 
His policy with regard to railroads illustrates how readily he sacrificed his economic 
development program whenever it threatened to interfere with his military and 
political ambitions. In 1919 military expenditures alone consumed half of his income, 
and on one occasion he diverted to the army funds set aside for the construction of a 
railroad spanning the province. Moreover, because he perceived the disadvantages of 
being too dependent on goods imported from areas dominated by other warlords, 
Yen neglected opportunities for specialization and instead tried to make Shansi self- 
sufficient by creating a large number of diversified but consequently inefficient indus- 
tries. Nothing could underline more forcefully the extent to which the political dis- 
unity and militarism of the warlord period impeded the economic modernization of 
China. 

Yen’s failure to achieve a significant degree of economic modernization in Shansi 
must be attributed as well to his own deep-seated hostility to the whole process of 
modernization. His speeches betray a distaste for individualism, urbanization, large- 
scale enterprise, and the other phenomena associated with economic growth in the 
countries of the West. Like the mandarins of the Ch‘ing dynasty, he considered farm- 
ing to be by far the most productive and healthy occupation. When queried about 
the apparent prosperity of Japan and other industrial countries he replied that in all 
these nations the development of industry had resulted in a critical shortage of food. 
The same kind of reasoning led him to conclude that reforestation would bring 





89 Ch‘u Chih-sheng, “Shan-hsi ti ching-chi hsien-chuang yii ching-chi t‘ung-chih” [“Economic Con- 
trols and Present Economic Conditions in Shansi”], Kuo-wen chou-pao [The Weekly Gazette], March 12, 
1934, Pp. I. 

40H. G. W. Woodhead (ed.), The China Year Book, 1923, (Tientsin, 1924), pp. 462-511. 

41 Kung’s letter and an interview with Ch‘iian Han-sheng, Professor of the Economic History of 
Modern China in the National Taiwan University, Taiwan, October 3, 1956. 
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greater profits than the exploitation of Shansi’s immense deposits of coal.** Perhaps 
he feared that by subverting traditional values and disrupting the existing order mod- 
ernization would produce social instability and bring about the collapse of his au- 
thority. In 1926 he used troops against the striking workers of a cotton mill in which 
he had invested.** All this suggests that in Shansi economic growth depended on 
economic and social changes so thoroughgoing that they could come about only at 
the hands of men less committed to tradition and with a smaller stake in the existing 
order than Yen Hsi-shan. 


Conclusions 


The picture that emerges from this study is one of a conservative and, by con- 
temporary standards, backward people struggling to adapt itself to the conditions of 
the modern world under the leadership of a man whose own naivete and antipathy 
to change were perhaps the most formidable obstacles in his path. Yen Hsi-shan 
governed a domain with an economy too underdeveloped to provide sufficient food 
for its inhabitants and a population so unsophisticated and opposed to innovation that 
its members resisted tenaciously efforts to make them send their children to school 
and unbind the feed of their women. Poverty of such massive dimensions and ig- 
norance so profound could be overcome only by bringing about far-reaching changes 
in the structure of society in Shansi and by re-educating the people of the province 
with unusual thoroughness. Yen was too attached to the existing order to attempt 
the former and too enamoured of tradition and preoccupied with advancing his 
personal interests to succeed in the latter. Many of the reforms he proposed were 
those undertaken sixty years before by Tseng Kuo-fan and other leaders of the T‘ung 
Chih Restoration. Tseng’s immediate successors had found them to be an inadequate 
solution to the problems that confronted the China of their time, and under the un- 
perceptive and by comparison inept sponsorship of the “Model Governor” they were 
an even less satisfactory answer to the dilemmas of twentieth century China. The 
fact that Yen placed his fa‘th in them long after more sophisticated Chinese had 
rejected them as obsolete reveals the degree to which the political leaders of modern 
China have lagged behind the leaders of the Chinese intellectual community. 





#2 Yen Hsi-shan, Lectures, Ill Hsia, 62 and Wang Ch'‘ien, p. 10b. 
43 NCH, October 23, 1926, p. 156, col, 2. 





Sun Yat-sen, Yang Ch‘i-yiin, 
and the Early Revolutionary 
Movement in China 


CHUN-TU HSUEH 


UN Yat-sen is well known as the founder of the Hsing-chung hui (Revive China 

Society), but few realize the significant role played by Yang Ch‘ii-yiin* who, for 
almost five years, was the first chairman of that revolutionary organization. Accord- 
ing to one source, it was Yang who insisted on the establishment of a republican gov- 
ernment in what is now known as the “first revolutionary attempt of Sun Yat-sen.” 
This article is a study of the interplay of their leadership and the Chinese revolu- 
tionary movement from 1895 to 1900. 

Yang Ch‘i-yiin, known as Yeung Ku Wan in his time, was born on December 
16, 1861, in Hong Kong, where his father was a school teacher and government 
interpreter. Yang’s grandfather, a native of Fukien Province, was said to have been 
a district magistrate, a fact which cannot be verified. For some reason the old man 
left China and settled in Penang, Malaya. Yang’s father was born in Penang, but 
he returned to Fukien at about sixteen and then settled in Hong Kong. At the age 
of fourteen, Yang Ch‘ii-yiin was apprenticed to the Hong Kong Naval Dockyard. 
His apprenticeship was cut short because of an accident which resulted in the ampu- 
tation of three fingers of his right hand. Subsequently, he studied at an English 
school and, after graduation, taught at a local high school called St. Joseph College. 
Later, he became chief shipping clerk at the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company. In the spring of 1895, when he cooperated with Sun Yat-sen to form the 
Hsing-chung hui, he was an assistant manager at David Sassoon, Sons & Co., a 
British shipping company in Hong Kong." 

As early as March 13, 1892, Yang had founded an association called the Fu-jen 
wen-she” (Fu Jen Literary Society).2 Among the sixteen members of the organi- 
zation was Australian-born Tse Tsan Tai (Hsieh Tsan-t‘ai),° a clerk in the Depart- 


Dr. Hsiich is Research Associate in the Department of Political Science, Stanford University. He is 
the author of the annotated bibliography The Chinese Communist Movement, 1921-1937 (The Hoover 
Institution, 1960), and of the forthcoming book Huang Hsing and the Chinese Revolution (Stanford 
University Press). 

1 For a biographical sketch of Yang Ch‘ii-yiin, see Yang Ch'ti-yiin liieh-shih (Hong Kong, 1927) by 
an unknown author; also Feng Tzu-yu, Ko-ming i-shih [Fragments of the History of the Revolution], I 
(Changsha, 1939), 6-8; and V (Shanghai, 1947), 8-15; and Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui ko-ming 
shih-yao [A Brief Revolutionary History of the Hsing-chung hui] (reprint; Taipei, 1956), p. 55. When 
a Chinese or Japanese author has two or more works cited for the second time, a shortened form of the 
English translation of the title is given. 

2Tse Tsan Tai, The Chinese Republic: Secret History of the Revolution (Hong Kong, 1924), p. 8. 
Tse’s book first appeared in serial form in the columns of the Hong Kong South China Morning Post 
of Nov. 1924. 
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ment of Public Works of the Hong Kong government.* The other six members 
whose names can be traced were either shipping clerks or worked for shipping com- 
panies. Their motto was Ducit Amor Patriae.* Their organization has been charac- 
terized as both a “Revolutionary Headquarters”® and a “social club.”* It was prob- 
ably in the nature of a study group for “new learning” and social activities.” 

When the Fu Jen Literary Society was founded, Sun Yat-sen was in the last three 
months of his medical studies in Hong Kong. He had met Yang in the previous year. 
Both found a common interest in their respective progressive outlooks, though they 
did not immediately establish close relations. Sun was born to a peasant’s family in 
today’s Chungshan district, Kwangtung Province, on November 12, 1866.° At twelve 
(according to Western reckoning), he left his native village for Hawaii, where his 
elder brother Sun Mei had a general store. After attending an English missionary 
school there for several years, he returned to China in 1883. Two years later he was 
converted to Christianity. In 1892, after five years of uninterrupted medical studies 
in Hong Kong, he was graduated from the College of Medicine for Chinese.® 
After practicing briefly in Macao and Canton, he went to Shanghai in the spring of 
1894. Then, in the summer of that year, he set out with his boyhood friend Lu Hao- 
tung to Tientsin in an attempt to present his reform ideas to the Chihli Governor- 
General Li Hung-chang.” The gist of the program presented to Li was set forth 
in four balanced lines of four ideographs each: full development of men’s abilities; 
full exploitation of earth’s resources; full use of material instruments; and unham- 
pered flow of commerce." He failed to secure an audience but managed to obtain 
from Li’s aides an official endorsement to raise funds abroad for the purpose of 





8 Tse Tsan Tai was born in Sydney, Australia, on May 16, 1872, six years after his parents (natives 
of Kwangtung Province) had immigrated there. He received elementary education at the Grafton High 
School. At seven, he was baptised (in old age, Tse called himself a “Christian” and “also a staunch 
supporter of Confucius and his teachings”). At fifteen, he returned to Hong Kong with his mother, two 
younger brothers and three sisters. There he completed his education at Queen’s College (high school) 
and entered the Hong Kong government service, where he remained ten years, chiefly performing clerical 
duties connected with Public Works. Tse, The Chinese Republic, pp. 6-7; and Chesney Duncan, Tse Tsan 
Tai (London, 1917), p. 1. 

4 Tse, The Chinese Republic, pp. 7-8. 

5 Tse, The Chinese Republic, p. 2. 

® Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, p. 55. 

7 For an analysis of the Fu-jen wen-she, see Wang Hsing-jui, “Ch‘ing-chi Fu-jen wen-she yii ko-ming 
yiin-tung ti kuan-hsi” [The Fu Jen Literary Society and the Revolutionary Movement of the Ch‘ing 
Period], Shih-hstieh tsa-chih [Historical Magazine], I, No. 1 (Chungking, Dec. 5, 1945), 35-45. 

8In his autobiographical sketch written for Herbert A. Giles in 1896 in London, Sun Yat-sen stated 
that he had been born on November 22, 1866. After a thorough investigation by the Kuomintang authori- 
ties many years later, it was proved to be an error. See Tsou Lu, Chung-kuo kuo-min tang shih-kao 
[Draft History of the Kuomintang] (3rd ed.; Chungking, 1944), IV, 1194. 

® Committee for the Compilation of Materials on the Party History of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang (chief editor: Lo Chia-lun), ed., Kuo-fu nien-p'u ch‘u-kao [Chronology of Sun 
Yat-sen’s Life: A Preliminary Draft] (Taipei, 1958), I, 1-45; hereafter cited as Kuomintang, Chronology 
of Sun. 

10 Kuomintang, Chronoolgy of Sun, 1, 45-50; also Feng, Fragments, Ill (Chungking, 1945), 28. Cf. 
Lyon Sharman, Sun Yat-sen: His Life and Its Meaning (New York: John Day, 1934), p. 32, and Marius 
B. Jansen, The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954), p. 61. 
Both Sharman and Jansen date Sun Yat-sen’s trip to North China in an attempt to see Li Hung-chang 
as having occurred in 1893 instead of 1894. 

11 For the text of Sun Yat-sen’s letter to Li Hung-chang, see Sun Yat-sen, Kuo-fu ch‘uan-chi [Col- 
lected Works], ed. Committee for the Compilation of Materials on the Party History of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kuomintang (revised ed.; Taipei, 1957), V, 1-12. The letter was edited first 
by Ch‘en Shao-pai in Canton and then by Wang T‘ao in Shanghai. See Ch‘en Shao-pai, pp. 7-8; but 
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establishing an agricultural association.’* He went to Honolulu in the fall where 
he founded the Hsing-chung hui. November 24, the date members of the organi- 
zation began to pay dues, has officially been considered the founding date of the 
Hsing-chung hui.”* 

The chairman and other officers of the organization were chosen from the local 
Chinese community. An original record shows that from November 24, 1894, to 
September 2, 1895, one hundred and twelve Chinese—businessmen, traders, cooks, 
clerks, tailors, laborers, farmers, and local government employees—joined the organi- 
zation. Practically all of them were of Kwangtung origin, the great majority being 
from Sun’s native district. According to the record, the total amount of funds raised 
during the period was $1,388 including the “shares” subscribed by a few “natives” 
(meaning probably Hawaiians). Sun took one hundred dollars with him when he 
returned to Hong Kong while $1,040 (equivalent to HK $2,000 at that time) was 
subsequently sent to him. His elder brother’s “shares” were two hundred dollars. 
If Sun Mei had contributed more than this amount, as is generally supposed, it is 
difficult to understand why it was not recorded, since all the contributions appear 
to be business investments.'* 

In January 1895, San Yat-sen returned to Hong Kong” and shortly afterwards 
cooperated with Yang Chiii-yiin to form the Hong Kong Hsing-chung hui.’* Sev- 
eral members of the Fu Jen Literary Society joined the new organization. They estab- 
lished their headquarters at 13 Staunton Street and named their meeting place the 
Kuen Hang Club."* Yang was then thirty-five; Sun, twenty-eight; and Tse Tsan Tai, 
twenty-five. Among Sun’s close friends who were active in the organization were 
two of his schoolmates, Cheng Shih-liang and Ch‘en Shao-pai—both of Kwangtung 





according to Lo Hsiang-lin, Kuo-fu chih ta-hsiich shih-tai [The College Period of Sun Yat-sen] (Chung- 
king, 1945), p. 15, m. 59, the letter could not have been edited by Wang Tao. In any event it was 
subsequently published in the Shanghai Wan-kuo kung-pao (Chinese Globe Magazine) of October 1894. 
No record can be found that Sun had ever mentioned it in subsequent years (Kuomintang, Chronology 
of Sun, 1, 54). It was discovered shortly after his death by a Chinese historian in 1925. Hua Sheng, 
“Kuo-fu shang Li Hung-chang shu fa-hsien ti ching-kuo” [Discovery of Sun Yat-sen’s Letter to Li Hung- 
chang], Taipei Chung-yang jih-pao (Central Daily News), Sept. 11, 1956. For a biographical sketch 
of Wang Tao, consult Arthur W. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ching Period (Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943-44), II, 836-839. 

12 Tsou, Draft History, I, 26. 

18 Kuomintang, Chronology of Sun, 1, 55, n. 13. Among the Kuomintang historians, Tsou Lu was 
almost the only one who insisted that the Hsing-chung hui was founded in Macao in 1892. His version 
has been adopted by some American and Japanese historians, but his source was solely based on the 
unauthorized and incorrect Chinese translation of Sun Yat-sen’s Kidnapped in London. For Tsou's four 
articles on the subject written between 1942 to 1944 at Chungking, see his Ch‘eng-lu wen-hstian [Selected 
Works] (Shanghai, 1948), pp. 458-84. For an able refutation of his argument, see Feng, Fragments, 
III, 23-30 and 123-129. 

14 Committee for the Compilation of Materials on the Party History of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang (chief editor: Lo Chia-lun), ed., Ko-ming wen-hsien [Documents of the Revo- 
lution], ITI (Taiwan, 1953), 16-18; hereafter cited as Kuomintang, Documents. 

15 Kuomintang, Chronoolgy of Sun, 1, 53. 

16 Feng Tzu-yu and practically all the Kuomintang publications in the past have given “February 21, 
1895” as the founding date of the Hong Kong Hsing-chung hui (for example, Feng, Fragments, V, 10; 
but according to Kuomintang, Chronology of Sun, 1, 56, “February 18, 1895"). Tse Tsan Tai in his book 
previously cited gives no specific date except “in the spring of 1895” (p. 9), and records the “13th of 
March 1895” as the date of his “first meeting with Sun Yat-sen and others” (p. 4). It may be men- 
tioned that with reference to the early Hsing-chung hui data, the Kuomintang historians often relied on 
the writings of Feng Tzu-yu who, in turn, relied on Tse’s book which has no Chinese translation. 

17 Tse, The Chinese Republic, p. 8. 
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Province. Cheng was a member of the Triads, and he was responsible for soliciting 
secret society members for the revolutionary movement.'® 

The regulations of the Hong Kong Hsing-chung hui were substantially the same 
as, though more elaborate than, those of the Honolulu branch. In both the avowed 
aim was not to overthrow the Manchu dynasty but to organize progressive elements 
at home and abroad for the purpose of strengthening China. The Honolulu Hsing- 
chung hui regulations consisted of nine articles. The membership fee was five dollars, 
but voluntary contributions were welcomed. No new member was admitted without 
references from one member of standing. Meetings were held every Thursday eve- 
ning presided over by the chairman or the vice-chairman, who were elected by the 
members. Among the thirteen other officers were two secretaries and one treasurer— 
the rest rotated routine administrative positions. Decisions were made by majority 
vote. No specific programs were laid down for saving China from the “danger of 
immediate partition” by foreign powers. 

The Hong Kong Hsing-chung hui regulations contained ten articles. Its head 
office was to be in China, but branches could be established elsewhere if the minimum 
membership requirement of fifteen was met. The branch office was not to be used 
for gambling or social purposes. In addition to the five-dollar membership fee, mem- 
bers were invited to buy ten-dollar shares with the prospect of increasing their invest- 
ment to one hundred dollars. New members were admitted upon recommendations 
of two members in good standing. Officers, elected once a year, included the chair- 
man, vice-chairman, Chinese secretary, English secretary, treasurer, and ten directors 
of the board. Decisions were made only after careful consultation by five members 
and ten directors. The regulations set forth the following program: to establish 
newspapers to teach the masses, to establish schools to educate the talented, to develop 
industry for improving the livelihood of the people—anything that might help 
China’s prosperity was to be promoted. What form of government China should 
have was not indicated.® According to a veteran revolutionary, Sun Yat-sen at this 
time, although working for the overthrow of the alien Manchu regime, did not 
oppose the monarchical institution if the emperor was Chinese; it was Yang Ch‘ii-yiin 
who insisted on the republican form of government.” 

The original members in Honolulu and Hong Kong are often said to have taken 
an oath dedicating themselves to the “overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty, restoration 
of China, and the establishment of a republican government.”** But this fact has 





18 Cheng Shih-liang was a graduate of a German missionary school in Canton. Having studied briefly 
at the Canton Hospital School where he came to know Sun Yat-sen, Cheng returned to his native village 
in eastern Kwangtung and opened a pharmacy shop. Ch‘en Shao-pai attended briefly the College of Medi- 
cine for Chinese, He was probably the closest comrade of Sun Yat-sen through the Hsing-chung hui period, 
but he sunk into oblivion after 1906. For their biographical sketches, see Feng, Fragments, 1, 5 and 37-38; 
also Ch‘en Te-yiin, ed., Ch‘en Shao-pai hsien-sheng ai-ssu lu [An Obituary Record of Ch‘en Shao-pai] 
(Canton, 1934?). 

19 For the texts of the two regulations of the Hsing-chung hui, see Kuomintang, Documents, III, 2-6. 
Sharman, p. 36, describes the regulations of the Hong Kong Hsing-chung hui as if they were the regu- 
lations of the Honolulu branch. Some Chinese publications also fail to distinguish the two. 

20Liu Ch‘eng-yii, “Hsien tsung-li chiu te lu” [My Reminiscences of Sun Yat-sen], Kuo-shih kuan 
kuan-k‘an [Publications of the National Historical Bureau], I, No. 1 (Nanking, Dec. 1946), 48-49. Liu 
claimed that Sun Yat-sen personally revealed this story to him one day in the former’s newspaper office 
in San Francisco. No specific date was given by Liu, but it was probably in 1910. 

21 For example, Feng Tzu-yu, Chung-kuo ko-ming ytin-tung er-shih-liu nien tsu-chih shih [Twenty- 
Six Years’ Organizational History of the Revolutionary Movement] (Shanghai, 1948), p. 16; and Ch‘en 
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yet to be established by documents or evidence. Probably the practice of taking such 
an oath developed gradually, and historians have given it retroactive effect. It is 
unlikely to have been the practice in Honolulu at the time when the Hsing-chung 
hui was founded, for the aim of Sun’s trip there was to raise funds for establishing 
an agricultural association. Many joined the organization without the slightest idea 
of his plan. He might have taken a chosen few into his confidence; the initial mem- 
bers might have sworn allegiance to the organization on an open Bible, but it is 
inconceivable that they took such a revolutionary oath. 

There were striking similarities in the background, education, interest, and West- 
ern contacts of Yang Ch’‘ii-yiin, Sun Yat-sen, and their friends, so their joining hands 
to “revive China” was not an accident. None of them was born to the scholar- 
official-gentry class; none of them received the traditional education of the Chinese 
literati. They obtained new ideas from travels, foreign schooling, and contact with 
foreigners; from witnessing the contrast between their country under Manchu rule 
and the greater material prosperity and the more efficient administration of colonial 
governments. It is interesting to note that Yang, Sun, and Tse had ties with overseas 
Chinese families in Malaya, Honolulu, and Australia respectively. 

The discontent of the populace with their alien rulers had been growing in China. 
As is well known, the Manchu rule had lost its vigor after the turn of the eighteenth 
century. The internal conditions of the country at the end of that century had many 
of the phenomena which were characteristic of the end of every dynasty in the history 
of China: famines, peasant unrest, rebellions, incompetent rulers, government cor- 
ruption, etc. After the nation was “opened” by British cannon after 1840, China was 
repeatedly humiliated by foreign powers. But by far the most humiliating was her 
defeat in the war against Japan in 1894-95. It was a great shock to the whole nation, 
and it was under these circumstances that Yang, Sun, and their friends attempted to 
overthrow the Ch‘ing Dynasty. 

On March 16, 1895, a month before the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Peace was signed 
at Shimonoseki, the rebels held a meeting and decided to capture Canton on the 
ninth day of the ninth lunar month, which was to be October 26 of that year.”* 
On that day every year, the Chinese, following an immemorial custom, went to the 
countryside to offer sacrifices before the tombs of their ancestors. It was therefore 
selected as the opportune moment to carry out their plans. Sun Yat-sen was in charge 
of the plot in Canton while Yang Ch‘ii-yiin was responsible for raising funds, buying 
arms, and recruiting men in Hong Kong. Huang Yung-shang, one of Yang’s friends, 
was said to have contributed HK$8,000 for the cause by selling a house.”* By August 
27, the plans for capturing Canton were completed, and orders were given for the 
closing of the Kuen Hang Club. Two days later, the revolutionaries and their sym- 
pathizers—among them Ho Kai (Ho Chi), a Chinese barrister and a member of 
the Hong Kong Legislative Council, Thomas H. Reid of the China Mail, and Ches- 





Hsi-ch‘i, T’ung-meng hui ch‘eng-li ch'ien ti Sun Chung-shan [Sun Yat-sen Prior to the Founding of the 
Tung Meng Hui] (Canton, 1957), p. 33. 

22 Tse, The Chinese Republic, p. 10; and Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, pp. 9-10. Many Western 
sources have given September 9, 1895 as the date of Sun Yat-sen’s first failure. For example, Sharman, 
p. 39; Stephen Chen and Robert Payne, Sun Yat-sen (New York: John Day, 1946), p. 32; and “Sag- 
gitarius” (pseud.), The Strange Apotheosis of Sun Yat-sen (London: Heath Cranton, 1939), p. 15. 

23 Tsou, Draft History, IV, 1229. In Canton, Sun Yat-sen attempted to organize an agricultural asso- 
ciation. His announcement can be found in his Collected Works, V, 13-14. 
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ney Duncan of the Hongkong Telegraph—met at a hotel where the policy of the 
revolutionists was outlined. Reid agreed to work for the sympathy and support 
of the British Government and the people of England. Later, he and a T. Cowen 
drafted a proclamation to the foreign powers for the revolutionaries.** 

While preparations for the attempted revolt were well under way, an election was 
held in Hong Kong (October 10) to select the “President of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment” who would serve if the revolution succeeded.”* The struggle for the “presi- 
dency” between Yang Ch‘ii-yiin and Sun Yat-sen was keen. Naturally, members of 
the Fu Jen Literary Society supported Yang while Cheng Shih-liang and Ch‘en 
Shao-pai sided with Sun. The fight for leadership was so intense that for a moment 
the two groups were on the verge of a split and the whole endeavor jeopardized. 
According to Ch‘en, Sun Yat-sen was at first elected, but was finally forced to resign 
in favor of Yang Ch‘ii-yiin.”® 

But the fight for the “presidency” proved to be unnecessary. At the last moment, 
the revolt, scheduled to take place on October 26, was postponed for two days because 
preparations in Hong Kong could not be completed in time. On the twenty-seventh, 
the plot was discovered by the Canton authorities, and three men were arrested. Sun 
Yat-sen’s warning to Hong Kong did not reach Yang Chi‘ii-yiin in time to stop 
the sending of men to Canton. On the twenty-eighth, forty-five rebels were arrested 
upon their arrival in Canton, and two hundred and five revolvers and eighty-odd 
boxes of ammunition were confiscated.7 Sun escaped to Hong Kong, thence fled 
to Japan with a price of one thousand yéian on his head. Except for an overnight 
stay on a Kwangsi mountain bordering French Indo-China early in December 1907, 
Sun didn’t return to the Chinese mainland again until after the success of the 
Wuchang Revolution sixteen years later.?* 





24 Tse, The Chinese Republic, p. 9. 

25 Tse, The Chinese Republic, p. 9. 

26 Sun’s defeat was a “great blow” to him (Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, pp. 10-11), and 
“it always rankled in his breast” (Tse, p. 9). Up to this time the chairmanship of the Hsing-chung hui 
was apparently open. Two dubious sources, however, give different versions. In Yang Ch'‘ti-yiin liich-shih 
previously cited, pp. 8-9, it is stated that on Sept. 30, 1895 Huang Yung-shang resigned from the chair- 
manship in favor of Yang Ch‘ii-yiin. So stated in “Shun-te Yu-lieh hsien-sheng pa-shih k‘ai-i jung-shou 
cheng-wen ch‘i-shih” [An Announcement for Contribution of Articles in Commemoration of the Eighty- 
First Birthday of Yu Lich] (Hong Hong, 1935), p. 4, but with a variant date: “Feb. 21, 1895.” 

27 Memorial of Kwangtung Governor T“an to the Throne reporting the attempted revolt of Oct. 26, 
1895; reprinted in Feng Tzu-yu, Chung-hua min-kuo k‘ai-kuo chien ko-ming shih [Revolutionary His- 
tory Prior to the Founding of the Republic of China], I (Shanghai, 1928), 27-29. Both the scale and 
scope of the attempted revolt have been exaggerated by subsequent accounts. Several thousand rebels 
are said to have been mobilized: the number increased after each telling; e.g., Ch‘en Hsi-ch‘i, T’ung-meng 
hui, p. 35 (otherwise a careful study). For Sun Yat-sen’s own account written abou a year after the 
event, see his Kidnapped in London (London, 1897), pp. 20-27. It is significant that at that time Sun 
did not claim to be the leader of the revolution. 

28 Sun Yat-sen was, however, occasionally aboard ships which put in at Shanghai and Hong Kong, 
but he did not go ashore, with the exception of when on two occasions (early 1902 and January 1903) 
he stayed in Hong Kong for a few days. See Feng, Fragments, 1V (Shanghai, 1946), 71; Tse, p. 21; 
and Kuomintang, Chronology of Sun, 1, 108 and 113. Many fantastic and imaginative accounts on Sun 
Yat-sen’s adventures in the interior of China after 1895 have been written in the West. For example, an 
entire chapter of Bishop Henry B. Restarick’s book, Sun Yat-sen: Liberator of China (Yale University 
Press, 1931), is devoted to the “Unlucky Plan of Revolt in 1904,” in which Sun Yat-sen was found at 
the secret headquarters in Canton personally directing the plot with a Chang Chau. Restarick claimed 
to have obtained the information from Chang himself, who was “a public notary of the Territory of 
Hawaii’! Sharman, p. 102, also gives (rather skeptically perhaps) a full page to Restarick’s “vivid narra- 
tive” of this revolt, and has the date “corrected” as having occurred in 1906. 
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With the same price on his head, Yang Ch‘ii-yiin left Hong Kong for Saigon 
on November 13; then proceeded to Singapore, Madras, Colombo, and South Africa. 
He does not seem to have arrived in Johannesburg before the end of the following 
year (1896), where he founded a Hsing-chung hui branch. However, in the summer 
of 1897, he decided to return to the Far East, arriving at Yokohama on March 21, 
1898.°* His arrival, according to Ch‘en Shao-pai, was an unpleasant surprise to Sun 
Yat-sen.” 

Sun had been living in Japan since August 1896 after returning from his first 
trip to the United States, England, and Canada. Miyazaki Torazé, a Japanese greatly 
interested in Chinese affairs, had sought him out, and introduced him to a number 
of Japanese in and out of the government.*' The support of these Japanese was crucial 
both to Sun’s livelihood and to his cause at that time. It was not altogether improb- 
able that Sun and Yang might reach some kind of understanding on the leadership 
of the revolutionary movement when they met. Although Yang retained his nominal 
chairmanship of the Hsing-chung hui until 1900, his position in the organization had 
in fact been greatly weakened after 1895. Sun, on the other hand, had gained much 
publicity through the famous kidnapping episode in London,*? and he had become 
more intellectually mature after his trip to the United States and England. The 
Japanese support at that time was also helpful in enhancing his position. In fact, it 
enabled him to finance Ch‘en Shao-pai’s establishment of the Chung-kuo jih-pao 
(China Daily News) in Hong Kong in the fall of 1899.8 

Unlike Sun Yat-sen, a professional revolutionary after 1895, Yang Ch‘ii-yiin was 
now a middle-aged man with a family to support. In Yokohama, he had to make his 
living by teaching English. In January 1900, he returned to Hong Kong and resigned 
the chairmanship in favor of Sun Yat-sen. Tse Tsan Tai was surprised to learn from 
him that Sun had demanded his resignation. Yang explained: 


We were dangerously near being split up into two parties some time ago. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
informed me one day that the “Ko Lao Whui” party [Kao-lao hui, or Society of the 
Elders and Brothers] of the Yangtze provinces had appointed him “President,” and hinted 
that as there could not be two Presidents, it would be obligatory for me to work inde- 
pendently if I would not recognize him in his new position. I confessed to Sun Yat-sen 
that I was quite pleased to resign my position, and advised him not to encourage separa- 
tion. I also informed him that I was always willing to sacrifice my life, let alone my 
position, for the good of the cause.*4 


Yang’s decision was the result of Sun’s scheming. Sun had tried to gain undis- 
puted leadership of the Hsing-chung hui by establishing a new organization called 
the Hsing-han hui (Revive Han Society) which took in several leaders of the Triads 





29 Tse, The Chinese Republic, pp. 10, 12, and 13. 

80 Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, p. 35. 

81 For an autobiographical sketch of Miyazaki Torazé and the story of his acquaintance with Sun Yat- 
sen, see his San ju san nen no yume [The Thirty-Three Years’ Dream] (Tokyo, 1926), pp. 117-183; 
also Jansen, pp. 54-58 and 64-68. 

82 Sun Yat-sen was lured into the Chinese legation in London on October 11, 1896, but was released 
twelve days later. His Kidnapped in London was written afer the episode. For a source book on the event, 
see Lo Chia-lun, Chung-shan hsien-sheng lun-tun pei-nan shih-liao k‘ao-ting [A Critical Study of the 
Official Documents Concerning Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s “Kidnapped in London”] (Shanghai, 1930). 

88 Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, pp. 36 and 41. 

84 Tse, The Chinese Republic, pp. 16-17. 
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and the Society of the Elders and Brothers.*° In November 1899, they were brought 
to Hong Kong to confer with Ch‘en Shao-pai and Miyazaki Torazé; then they took 
an unusual step which gave formal recognition to Sun’s leadership in the revolution- 
ary movement: a chairman’s seal was made, and Miyazaki brought it to Yokohama 
and presented it to him.** The new party, however, gained little recognition; its 
name was soon dropped. Since Yang Ch‘ii-yiin could not and would not challenge 
Sun’s leadership, no purpose was served by a new organizatiqn. Besides, the leaders 
of the Society of the Elders and Brothers soon forsook the revolutionary movement 
and went over to the reformers’ camp. 

While Sun Yat-sen finally gained undisputed leadership within the Hsing-chung 
hui, he was confronted by competition from without. Before 1898 the reform move- 
ment under the leadership of K‘ang Yu-wei directed its appeal to the gentry-scholar- 
official class in China, but after the coup d'état of September 21, 1898, efforts were 
made to get the support of overseas Chinese. The overseas Chinese always had great 
respect for the scholar-officials from home, and they were easily won over by promi- 
nent reformers. For example, Feng Tzu-yu’s father, chairman of the Yokohama 
Hsing-chung hui, became the manager of a newspaper edited by Liang Ch’i-ch‘ao, 
a leading reformer. 

When K‘ang Yu-wei was exiled to Japan in November 1898, Sun Yat-sen wished 
to call on him to express his sympathy, but the reform leader refused to see him. 
Their mutual Japanese friends tried in vain to have these two groups cooperate.*” 
In a letter to Tse Tsan Tai, dated November 24, 1898, Yang Ch'‘ii-yiin reported from 
Yokohama that “selfishness and jealousy” made the cooperation difficult. From the 
end of 1898 to early 1899, there was at least one exchange of view by correspondence 
between K‘ang Yu-wei and Tse Tsan Tai, who remained in Hong Kong. After 
K‘ang left Japan, Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao took up the correspondence. While both sides 
realized the importance of cooperation, no agreement was reached.** In a letter of 
June 6, 189), Yang informed Tse of his meeting with Liang in Yokohama: 

He [Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao] advised me to try my best to go on with the work of our party 
and he will try his best to go on with the work of his party. He does not like to cooperate 
with us yet. Hong’s [K‘ang’s] party is too proud and jealous of our Chinese-English 


scholars. They don’t like to have the same rank as us; they always aspire to governing us 
or want us all to submit to them.®® 


Through the summer and the fall of 1899, Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao held several meetings 
with Sun Yat-sen in Japan, and at one time the two were said to have come near to 
an agreement. From the letters written to Sun during this period, it is clear that 
Liang himself was quite willing to work with the revolutionaries, but his strong 





85In his autobiography, Sun Yat-sen called the event the “merger of secret societies in the Yangtze 
Valley, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Fukien provinces into the Hsing-chung hui.” (Sun, Collected Works, 
I, 36). This was criticized by a Communist historian as “far-fetched.” See Yung Meng-yiian, ed., Chung- 
kuo chin-tai shih tzu-liao hsiian-chi [Selected Source Materials on Modern History of China] (Peking, 
1954), P- 542. 

36 Kuomintang, Chronology of Sun, 1, 87-88; Miyazaki, p. 183. Tse, The Chinese Republic, p. 17 ff., 
mistakenly identifies the new organization as the T‘ung-meng hui, which did not come into existence 
until 1905. 

87 For a personal account on the relations between the revolutionaries and the reformers, see Ch‘en 
Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, pp. 23-26, 32-34, 36-39, and 41-44. 

88 Tse, The Chinese Republic, pp. 14-15. 

89 Tse, The Chinese Republic, p. 15. 
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sense of loyalty to his teacher, if nothing else, held him back. On January 11, 1900, 
ten days after his arrival at Honolulu in connection with the establishment of the 
“Protect the Emperor” Society there, he wrote to Sun: 


There are things that I may be obliged to do here merely for the sake of expediency. But 
you must forgive me and try to understand my difficult situation. In short, since we have 
become friends and agreed to cooperate, there should be no disunity between us in the 
future on world [Chinese] affairs. I have been constantly thinking about this matter day 
and night. If you will kindly give me time, I trust that I shall be able to find a good 
method of reconciliation [between the two groups ].*° 


While the revolutionaries attacked the reformers for their organization of the 
“Protect the Emperor” Society, the final split occurred only after the failure of their 
respective military actions in the late summer and early fall of 1900. 

The year 1900 was a year of upheaval in China. When the Boxers were active in 
the North, three governors-general of southern provinces ignored the imperial decree 
of June 21 which declared war against the foreign powers. During the time of unrest, 
Hsing-chung hui members attempted to use the influence of the Hong Kong Gov- 
ernor, Sir Henry A. Blake, to persuade Li Hung-chang, Governor-General of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi, to declare his independence from the Empire. The scheme was 
initiated by Ho Kai, who had sympathized with the attempted revolt in 1895. He 
suggested to Ch‘en Shao-pai that the Hsing-chung hui leaders write to Governor 
Blake, who would relay their idea to Li Hung-chang. If Li agreed to the plan, they 
would then support him. Ch‘en notified Sun Yat-sen, who readily agreed. Conse- 
quently, Ho Kai drafted a letter in English;** it was signed by Sun Yat-sen, Yang 
Ch‘ii-yiin, Ch‘en Shao-pai, Tse Tsan Tai, Cheng Shih-liang, and four other members 
of the Hsing-chung hui. The name of the organization, however, was not men- 
tioned.*? 

The letter was ambiguous.** While it attacked the corruption and inefficiency 
of the Manchu Court, it did not suggest that the regime should be overthrown. It 
stated that the “patriots of South China” requested the assistance of the Hong Kong 
Governor “in consultation with their country” to carry out the following program: 


(1) to remove the capital to Hankow or Nanking; (2) to establish a “central govern- 
ment” headed by one “who embodied the wishes of the people” and exercised his 
power within the framework of a constitution; to set up national and provincial 
assemblies—each province was to be self-governing, but “part of its revenue was 
to be submitted to the central government for paying foreign debts, military expendi- 
tures, and the expenditures of the central government and the palace”; (3) to give 
foreigners equal commercial rights; (4) to increase officials’ salaries in order to end 
corruption; (5) to adopt the Anglo-Saxon legal system; and (6) to create special 





40 Feng, History Prior, 1, 47. Three Letters of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao to Sun Yat-sen written during this 
period are reprinted in facsimile in Feng’s book, I, 44-47. Unless otherwise mentioned, all translations in 
this article have been made by the present author. 

41 Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, p. 45. 

42 Feng, Fragments, IV, 92. 

48 For the Chinese text of the letter, see Sun, Collected Works, V, 16-19. Judging by the content, the 
letter was written after the foreign legations in Peking had been besieged by the Boxers and the Manchu 
soldiers. 
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schools for the study of law, science, and the arts in lieu of the civil examination 
system.** 

Li Hung-chang’s attitude cannot be ascertained, though his aide, Liu Hsiieh-hsiin, 
was reportedly enthusiastic. When in the middle of July it became known that Li 
had decided to accept a new appointment as Governor-General of Chihli, the revolu- 
tionaries and their Japanese sympathizers intensified their preparations for revolt. 
Shortly before it took place, Sun Yat-sen sent Hirayama Shi, a Japanese adventurer 
interested in Chinese affairs, to deliver a letter to Liu Hsiieh-hsiin. In this letter, 
written under a Japanese pseudonym in September at Taipei, Sun outlined the 
organization of the revolutionary government. While it was a letter of expediency, 


it nevertheless reflected to some extent the political outlook of Sun Yat-sen at the 
time. It reads: 


I am sending my confidant, Mr. Hirayama, to see you. He will convey my wishes in 
requesting you to organize a provisional government in order to manage national affairs. 
A pentarchy form of government will be good enough for the time being. Whether the 
head of the government will be called President or Emperor will be decided by you, but 
I will definitely let you have the post. The other three members of the pentarchy will be 
in charge of the Interior, Finance, and Foreign Affairs [ Ministries] respectively. The choice 
of personnel will be yours. 

I should like to suggest, however, that Yang Ch‘ii-yiin be in charge of Finance, Li 
Chi-t‘ang, of Foreign Affairs ...and Sheng Hsiian-huai, the Interior. I myself shall take 
care of Military Affairs. I shall try to capture some territories first; then you may come. 
Also if it is desirable to have envoys abroad as soon as possible—I can find qualified per- 
sons for such tasks. For example, Ho [Kai] and Yung [Wing] are very well suited for 
top diplomatic positions. ... 

The most important thing at the moment is to have a large amount of money... .I 
hope that you, Yang, and Li, together with other comrades, will be able to raise one million 
ytian for me immediately. Give the money to Hirayama, and he will bring it to me. . . . 

I had intended at first to have Governor-General Li [Hung-chang] head the new 
government. Since he has accepted the new appointment for peace negotiation, I am afraid 
that he would not acquiesce in our request. . . . So I will definitely let you have the post. 
This decision has been made known to the [revolutionary] army, and it will be announced 
to the public when the appropriate time comes. . . . 


Nothing came of the letter. The Waichow revolt broke out on October 8, 1900, 
on Chinese territory bordering British-leased Kowloon opposite Hong Kong. Mili- 
tary plans had been mapped out by Sun Yat-sen, Yang Ch‘ii-yiin, and their Japanese 
friends, and were carried out under the command of Cheng Shih-liang. Although 
Yang intended to participate in the revolt in the interior, Sun persuaded him to stay 
in Hong Kong to rally support from local merchants.** The troops counted on for 





44 Cf. Jansen, The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen, p. 90. 

45 The letter is reprinted in Feng, Fragments, IV, 98-100. Interestingly enough it cannot be found in 
any of Sun Yat-sen’s Collected Works compiled by the Kuomintang. Two persons mentioned in the let- 
ter require a word of explanation. Li Chi-t‘ang was a son of a wealthy Chinese merchant in Hong Kong. 
Induced to join the Hsing-chung hui by Yang Ch‘ii-yiin, he generously contributed funds for the cause. 
Yung Wing, the “first Chinese student in the United States,” had met Tse Tsan Tai and Yang Ch‘ii-yiin in 
Hong Kong early in April 1900. He was on his way to the United States again. They exchanged views on 
the political situation of China, and Tse wrote to Sun suggesting the latter to meet Yung when Yung 
arrived in Japan. Tse, p. 18. It is not clear how Sheng Hsiian-huai came into the picture. 

46 Letter of Sun Yat-sen to Hirayama Shi, dated July 24 [1900]. Sun, Collected Works, V, 20. 
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this revolution were the armed patriotic bandits in today’s Paoan district, Kwang- 
tung Province. Some of them were of course members of the Triads; but the secret 
society played a secondary role.** The objective was to capture the coastal areas of 
Waichow, eastern Kwangtung, then to advance in the direction of Fukien in order 
to receive military supplies from Taiwan across the strait, where Sun Yat-sen was 
trying to obtain help from the Japanese authorities.** But aid did not come, and after 
some successful skirmishes, Cheng Shih-liang was obliged to disband his troops two 
week later. Thus ended the “second revolutionary attempt” of Sun Yat-sen. Cheng 
died in Hong Kong less than a year after this campaign.*® 

During the early stage of fighting, a Kwangtung official sent an emissary to Yang 
Ch‘ii-yiin in an attempt to buy the rebels for the government by offering them 
official positions. Considering it an opportunity for legitimate expansion of the revo- 
lutionary forces, Yang readily agreed. He wrote a letter to Sun Yat-sen advising him 
to accept the offer.” Whatever doubts Sun might have expressed with regard to 
this suggestion, the revolt was so brief that the question did not receive serious 
attention. However, Yang became the center of the Canton agents’ attention, espe- 
cially after he was known to be involved in the unsuccessful attempt (October 28, 
1900) on the life of Te Shou, governor of Kwangtung.™ At six o’clock on the after- 
noon of January 10, 1901, he was shot while in his schoolroom at 52 Gage Street. 
He died the next morning.™” 

Years later, Ch‘en Shao-pai stated his impression of Yang in these words: 





47 Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, pp. 46-47. 

48 Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, pp. 46-47. 

49 Feng, Fragments, V, 16-22. The memorial of the Kwangtung Governor Te Shou to the Throne 
reporting on this revolt is reprinted in Ch‘en Ch‘un-sheng, “Keng-tzu Hui-chou ch‘i-i chi” [An Account 
of the Waichow Revolt of 1900], Chien-kuo ytieh-k‘an [Chien-kuo Monthly], V, No. 3 (Nanking, July 
1931), 10-12. One of the by-products of the Waichow revolt was the enhancement of Sun Yat-sen’s 
prestige in China; for his name was now mentioned along with that of K‘ang Yu-wei, the respectable 
“tutor of the emperor.” See Li Chien-nung, Chung-kuo chin-pai nien cheng-chi shih [The Political 
History of China in the Last One Hundred Years] (Shanghai, 1947), p. 212; for an English version, 
see Ssu-yu Teng and Jeremy Ingalls, trans. and ed., The Political History of China, 1840-1928 (Princeton: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1956), p. 183. The official memorials lirked the action of the revolutionaries with the 
attempted armed revolt of the reformers led by T‘ang Ts‘ai-ch‘ang and Lin Kuei in 1900 on the Yangtze 
River, although there was no coordination between them. See the memorial of the Kwangtung governor, 
reprinted in Ch‘en Ch‘un-sheng, pp. 10-12, and the memorial of Governor-General Chang Chih-tung on 
the attempted armed revolt of the reformers, reprinted in Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh hui (Chinese Historical 
Association), Hsin-hai ko-ming [Revolution of 1911] (“Chung-kuo chin-tai shih tzu-liao ts‘ung-k‘an” 
[Collection of Materials on Modern History of China]; ed. Ch‘ai Te-keng and others; Shanghai, 1957), 
I, 264-269. 

50 Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, pp. 48-49. Official Kuomintang historians have sometimes hinted 
that Yang Ch‘ii-yiin “betrayed” the revolution because of this alleged compromise. See Teng Mu-han, “Sun 
hsien-sheng tzu-shu shih-i” [Notes on Sun Yat-sen’s Reminiscences], Chien-kuo ytich-k‘an, 1, No. 4 (Aug., 
1929), 82-83. The accusation does not seem justified under the circumstances. 

51 Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, p. 52. The attempt on the life of the Kwangtung governor was 
part of the operation of the Waichow revolt. The aim was to make disturbances in the provincial capital 
while military actions were being taken on the coastal areas of the province. The bomb went off, but the 
governor was unhurt. Shih Chien-ju, who was responsible for the plot, confessed after capture that it 
was through Yang’s introduction and influence that he had joined the Hsing-chung hui, and consequently 
Yang was warned by his friends to go away. Although Hong Kong was dangerously near Canton, he did 
not flee. For the Kwangtung governor’s bulletin on the case, see Feng, Fragments, V, 32-33; for a bio- 
graphical sketch of Shih Chien-ju, see Teng Mu-han, “Shih Chien-ju shih-liich,” Chien-kuo ytieh-k‘an, 
II, No. 6 (Nanking, April 1930), 61-64. 

52 Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, pp. 52-54; Feng, Fragments, V, 13-14; and Tse, p. 20. Yang 
Ch‘ii-yiin was survived by his wife, one son, and two daughters. Sun Yat-sen in Japan raised some funds 
for the family. 
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Yang was a man of great ambition: dignified, healthy, and energetic. In social gatherings, 
he always unconsciously took the seat of honor. But he was cordial, pleasant, and a good 
talker. After joining the Hsing-chung hui, he was very fond of carrying on propaganda 
work wherever he went; and he could expound very well the history and theory of revo- 
lution in daily conversation. Being educated in English schools, he had little Chinese 


education, and he later studied Chinese diligently. He was always seen with a book in 
his hands.** 


In summing up Yang’s career, it should be noted that although he successfully 
fought against Sun Yat-sens’ leadership in the revolutionary attempt of 1895, his 
influence in the Hsing-chung hui waned even before he was assassinated five years 
later. But the claim that the early revolutionary movement was financed solely by 
Sun’s friends and relatives in Hawaii is inaccurate. 

As a revolutionary party, the organization of the Hsing-chung hui left much to 
be desired. In fact, judging by its regulations, it can hardly be called a secret revo- 
lutionary organization. For all practical purposes the regulations were never observed; 
there is little indication that meetings were held according to the procedures pre- 
scribed. Nevertheless, as the first political society in modern China, the founding of 
the Hsing-chung hui has great significance. And in that society it was the members, 
not the organizational rules, that counted. After 1895, Sun Yat-sen was identified 
with the party; wherever he went, the place became, in fact if not in name, the 
Hsing-chung hui headquarters. 

The five years between 1895 and 1900 constituted a distinctive period in the 
Chinese revolutionary movement. It was a beginning of the end, a single spark that 
eventually burned down the Manchu house. After 1900, a year that marked a turning 
point of the Chinese attitude toward the Manchu throne, a spontaneous revolutionary 
movement developed at home and abroad. But in those five years, almost all the 
active revolutionaries were of Kwangtung origin (although Yang Ch’‘ii-yiin’s family 
came from Fukien, he was brought up in Hong Kong, so might well be considered 
a Cantonese). Their operational bases were overseas Chinese communities, and their 
activities in China were confined to Kwangtung Province alone. Their supporters 
were recruited from the lower stratum of the Chinese society. Sun Yat-sen emerged 
as the undisputed leader, but he was unable to organize another armed revolt until 
after the formation of the T‘ung-meng hui (United League), a unified revolutionary 
organization founded in 1905 under the leadership of Sun and Huang Hsing. It is 
significant that, except for Sun Yat-sen, not a single Hsing-chung hui member played 
a leading role in the subsequent revolutionary movement. 





53 Ch‘en Shao-pai, Hsing-chung hui, p. 55. 
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Approaches to the Oriental Classics. Asian Lit- 
erature and Thought in General Educa- 
tion. Edited by Wm. THeopore ve Bary. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1959. xix, 262. Appendixes, Reading Lists. 
$4.75. 


The readers of this journal have a prime 
interest in the issues and problems discussed 
by the many participants in the conference of 
which this book is the published result. The 
many issues revolve about one central ques- 
tion: What place is there for the “Oriental 
classics” in American higher education? More 
specifically, what should be taught? How 
should the teaching proceed? What kinds of 
courses and students should be allowed? What 
kinds of competence are necessary? The con- 
ference raised other problems as well—al- 
though no one had the temerity to ask if the 
Oriental classics were not superfluous, if Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, natural sciences, 
and the European languages did not offer a 
better education for Americans than the Ana- 
lects or Upanishads. 

Such questions need to be asked, and Ori- 
entalists should be aware that the last, fearful 
one is sometimes asked by their colleagues. 
They must be answered, moreover—intelli- 
gently and vigorously, not by hastening in re- 
treat to the Chéshi samurai or some other 
comfortable specialty. If the Oriental classics 
have a place in undergraduate education, it 
must be because they are important to our 
lives, teachable (given available faculty, texts, 
and secondary materials), and worth substitut- 
ing for other works. Otherwise we make the 
mistake of putting the Japanese cart before 
the Trojan horse. 

No conference of dozens of people can solve 
such problems, but it is a tribute to the or- 
ganizers of this one at Columbia, and to the 
participants, that such issues are raised. The 
published papers are reductions of longer ones 
written for the meeting in late summer, 1958, 
and with them appear others of brief com- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ment and concise résumés of the ensuing dis- 
cussions. The results are naturally uneven, but 
they exceed reasonable expectations and some 
of the papers are very fine indeed. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first, “Oriental Classics and the Teaching of 
the Humanities,” consists mainly of decorous 
statements about the desirability of teaching 
those ciassics. It is marked by a certain yawn- 
ing piety briefly relieved by comments like 
those of Mark Van Doren: don’t tell the stu- 
dent the classic is hard; confront him at once 
with its major issues and literary or other 
virtues. The second part, “Some Great Books 
of the Oriental Trad‘tions,” is at once the best 
and the most controversial. It contains three 
excellent papers: Mushin Mahdi’s “Ibn Khal- 
din,” a model of clarity, concision, and analy- 
sis; Mrs. Yi-tse Mei Feuerwerker’s well-pro- 
portioned and graceful essay, “The Chinese 
Novel”; and Donald Keene’s usual suggestive- 
ness, here on The Tale of Genji. But in this 
section—somewhat less in the papers than in 
the Comments and discussion—some hobby- 
horses are energetically ridden nowhere. 

The third and shortest section, “Practical 
Problems in the Teaching of the Oriental Hu- 
manities,” finally gives the proponents of Ori- 
ental “great books” courses their say. After 
enduring the condescension and witnessing the 
fraternal bickerings of specialists, those people 
without language competence speak their 
piece. G. L. Anderson’s excellent “Oriental 
Humanities and the Non-Orientalist” proved 
that someone at the conference had a sense 
of humor—wit combined with admirable 
moderation and good sense. 

The book gives the impression, unavoidable 
in collections of this kind, of everybody talk- 
ing and nobody listening, but it will heighten 
the reader’s awareness of important issues and 
enable him to resolve them by his own con- 
clusions. For what they are worth, here are 
mine. An intellectual Gresham’s law should 
test the Oriental classics. Their intrinsic worth 
and the skill with which they are taught 
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should be measured in our academic market- 
places. In plain language, they should be 
taught well to some undergraduates, At least 
three kinds of course are worthy: the inte- 
grated general education course taught by 
appealing specialists, as at Columbia; junior- 
senior colloquia on a truly great work like the 
Genji, as at Stanford; and carefully limited, 
well prepared courses on such a genre as the 
drama, as taught by a responsible non-specialist 
like G. L. Anderson. All three presume ade- 
quate translations and dedicated teachers; each 
meets and will create different needs. 

Everyone praised certain translations and 
wished for others like them. Hoc opus, hic 
labor est. Some purists doubted the wisdom 
or possibility of teaching with translations. To 
Howard Hibbett’s sensible reply—teach the 
translation—I would append the query 
whether we should forbid our children the 
Bible (or Homer) till they master Hebrew 
and Greek. Peter A. Boodberg alternately ex- 
cited my admiration—for dedicated purpose in 
teaching—and my astonishment. Finding Eng- 
lish inadequate, he would enrich it with neolo- 
gisms and alterations of its linguistic structure 
to suit the language translated from, making 
our tongue some sort of lingua franca at once 
for Chinese and Sanskrit. But what surprised 
me most was that nobody mentioned our need 
for literary histories. One’s heart sinks at the 
thought of reading Legge again and is wearied 
from efforts to settle the most rudimentary 
questions of fact in Japanese literature from 
the available resources. 

Finally, I would urge another unobserved 
home truth. Most of the classics discussed were 
literary. If the purists are right in holding that 
translation obscures the nature and character 
of the original, it is even truer that a specialist 
without literary training—however quick his 
Sanskrit—will fail to understand his work, 
cheating it and his student alike. Clearly, 
everyone must settle for something less than 
his ideal. Yet such reflections would not arise 
if teaching the Oriental classics were not a 
thriving enterprise. Moreover, let this amicus 
curiae remark the extraordinary high level of 
humane Oriental scholarship today, especially 
considering how few specialists there are. The 
needs and the labor still required are enor- 
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mous, but as this most welcome volume shows, 
the right questions are being asked by people 
nearer to solving them than anyone would 
have dared to hope a century or a decade ago. 
Eart MINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Asia and the Humanities. Edited by Horst 
Frenz. Bloomington, Indiana: Compara- 
tive Literature Committee, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1959. 232. $3.00. 


Asia and the Humanities, ably edited by 
Horst Frenz, consists of nineteen papers pre- 
sented at the second conference on Oriental- 
Western literary and cultural relations, held 
in June of 1958 at Indiana University. The 
collection is a wonderfully stimulating if ran- 
dom view of literature, philosophy, and the 
arts; it also includes a missionary section on 
the need for better Eastern-Western relations, 
and some useful shorter notes on methods of 
teaching Asian humanities. 

Two remarkable articles are by Charles A. 
Moore on East-West philosophical misrela- 
tions. His wise analysis of the logical limita- 
tions that apply to anthropological-sociological 
studies of East and West should serve as a 
useful caution in a period when it begins to 
seem as if no Indian village or Chinese-Asian 
family will be complete without its Western 
sociological observer. 

The remarks by Alfred H. Marks on haiku, 
by Teodoro M. Locsin on Philippine-American 
relations, and by Y. P. Mei on Oriental-West- 
ern thought, are far below Moore’s standard, 
however helpful they may have been at the 
conference itself. More satisfactory is Saburo 
Ota’s work on Walt Whitman in Japan, al- 
though this information is available in fuller 
form in the Centenary Cultural Council Se- 
ries on Meiji Japan. Howard Hibbett’s per- 
ceptive essay on the traditional Japanese novel 
is perhaps too abridged for effectiveness; in 
passing one may hope that Japanese experts 
will give up referring to the Japanese auto- 
biographical novel as “characteristically Jap- 
anese”—Brackenridge, Melville, and Wolfe 
show the length and power of this tradition 
in America alone. 

James Baird’s work on Orientalism in West- 
ern poetry makes a useful distinction between 
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merely decorative Oriental influences and 
those of a deeper sort, and it offers a useful 
supplement to Earl Miner’s The Japanese Tra- 
dition in British and American Literature 


(Princeton, New Jersey, 1958). Kurt F. Lei- 
decker’s study of Buddha motifs in the West 
contains valuable information; it resembles the 
article of Chun-jo Liu on five modern Chinese 
novels and that of David Y. Chen on Ts‘ao 
Yii’s plays, for all three essays fail to refer 
sufficiently to the “receiving factor” as it is 


called in comparative literature, that is, the 
literary and cultural climate of opinion which 
is a necessary condition for intercultural influ- 
ence. Omission of the receiving factor means 
that these essays, informative though they are, 
do not go much beyond description and biblio- 
graphical enumeration. But perhaps the re- 
ceiving factor may serve as the motif of a 
third conference. 

The remarks by Walter Kaufmann on In- 
dian Ragas and their music have a technical 
interest (and can be attempted on the piano 
by the determined cultural relationist). John 
D. Mitchell’s breathless cultural gallop through 
the theater of India and Southeast Asia has 
the virtue of being based on firsthand obser- 
vation. 

The missionary articles on improving East- 
ern-Western relations, either indirectly as in 
the short reports by Minister Counselor Nu- 
groho of Indonesia, S$. M. Haq of Pakistan, 
Ambassador U Win of Burma, or more front- 
ally in papers by Leidecker and Mitchell, all 
raise in my mind the question of whether 
more knowledge leads to better understanding. 
A warning example might be Basil Hall 
Chamberlain who knew Japan better and dis- 
liked it more than any Westerner in his gen- 
eration. 

Perhaps the true justification for such ad- 
mirable conferences should not be dubious 
promises of cultural relational pie in the sky, 
but a sturdy acceptance of the fact that cross 
cultural influences between East and West are 
so exotically distinct and on so large and dy- 
namic a scale that they afford an unparalleled 
opportunity to the scholars of the world to 
understand a great, continuing cultural inter- 
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penetration, perhaps the greatest in world his- 
tory. In this direction lies the true value of 
Asia and the Humanities. 

JoHn AsHMEAD 
Haverford College 


Chinese Thought and Institutions. Edited by 
Joun K, Farrpanx. Comparative Studies 
of Cultures and Civilizations. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. xiv, 
438. $8.50. 


The wish which should have stood at the 
end of this long delayed review is now satis- 
fied: the third volume of the Committee on 
Chinese Thought of the Association for Asian 
Studies is just off the press and the fourth 
volume will soon be published. But it is not 
too late to praise this second volume; its vita- 
mins will preserve it from obsolescence. 

Let us first state a general impression. The 
thirteen essays, grouped here around the cen- 
tral theme of the relation between ideas and 
society in China, vary widely in quality, scope, 
and purpose but they have one point in com- 
mon: all of them speak to grown-up people 
about real problems. This coming of age of 
sinological studies in the United States is in 
my opinion the real achievement of this series. 
It contrasts in the most pleasant way with dis- 
quisitions on philological trifles, expensive 
trips in abstruse provinces, bickering about the 
restitution of the name of unknown persons, 
and other delightfully antiquated occupations. 

The editor’s introduction (pp. 1-14) pro- 
vides a good summary. What he has to say 
about problems of procedures and methods 
would be worth quoting entirely. His remarks 
on the necessity of “shifting continually back 
and forth, contrapuntally, between the particu- 
lar ideas of a Chinese individual and the 
broader circumstances surrounding and _pre- 
ceding them, and between this integral slice of 
Chinese history as a unit and our own con— 
ceptual understanding of the historical process 
in general” could be taken as a guide to our 
comprehension, “always approximate 
never finished.” 

In his Preliminary Reflections on the Intel- 
lectual History of China (pp. 15-30) Benja- 
min Schwartz, an adept of the verstehende 
and wertfreie school of sociology, raises many 


and 
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interesting problems. For example, he points 
out (p. 29) 


the fact that intellectual history tends to be the 
history of intellectuals, a relatively small segment 
of the whole society. The question whether those 
who write or express themselves publicly do in- 
deed, in some manner, reflect the thought of the 
society as a whole is in itself a most formidable 
one. In countries like twentieth-century China, in 
particular, one is confronted with the specific 
problem of an alienated intelligentsia—an intelli- 
gentsia which thinks thoughts and uses a lan- 
guage quite alien to the masses as a whole. 


After these appetizing hors-d’oeuvres there 
is a great variety of dishes. In his article on 
The Political Function of Astronomy in Han 
China (pp. 33-70) Wolfram Eberhard arrives, 
perhaps by oversimplification, at the conclu- 
sion that the function of astronomy, astrology, 
and meteorology was purely political. Even 
less convincing seems to me the following ar- 
gument: 


All members of the bureaucracy could blame him 
[the emperor] for a calamity or a portent and 
thus induce him to change his attitude. By doing 
this, they exercised an institutional right. . 
Thus the ruler in Han times, institutionally speak- 
ing and according to our definition, was not a 
despot. We could prove, furthermore, that not 
only the ruler but also any other member of his 
government could be regarded as personally re- 
sponsible for a portent or calamity of nature. 
Thus we might conclude that the government, 
with the ruler as its head, was held responsible 
(p. 68). 


Arthur F. Wright shows in The Formation 
of Sui Ideology, 581-604 (pp. 71-104) how 
the founder of this short-lived but important 
dynasty used Confucianism in order to legiti- 
mize and consolidate his empire. “But his 
character and background, his advisers, and 
the urgency of his many problems inclined 
him toward the authoritarian rigor associated 
with Legalism and inclined him at the same 
time to Buddhism, which salved his personal 
conscience and provided its special sanctions 
for a supreme autocrat” (p. 88). This is a 
good case in point of the syncretic blend of 
ideologies so frequently used in China to pad 
and protect the state. 

In his essay on An Early Sung Reformer: 
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Fan Chung-yen (pp. 105-131), James T. C. 
Liu presents this famous precursor of Wang 
An-shih as the offspring of the “small gentry” 
without long bureaucratic tradition and ex- 
plains the failure of his reforms by the coali- 
tion of “career-minded bureaucrats” and the 
ultimate power of the emperor. More light on 
the Sung dynasty is thrown by E. A. Kracke, 
Jr., who analyzes Region, Family, and Indi- 
vidual in the Chinese Examination System 
(pp. 251-268). He holds that “the controlling 
factor in the social mobility of the Sung civil 
service was the fact that southeastern urbani- 
zation was in its active phase.” I believe that 
all further researches will corroborate this 
view. 

Charles O. Hucker takes us a step further 
in history with The Tung-lin Movement of 
the Late Ming Period (pp. 132-162). As he 
himself admits, he has a prejudice against the 
eunuchs, influenced by “the traditional judg- 
ment of Chinese historians” (p. 157) and, 
indeed, “it is difficult to escape the bias that 
permeates Chinese writings about the contro- 
versies, which categorize the opposition offi- 
cials [of the eunuch-party] as immoral rascals 
and give little meaningful information about 
them” (p. 160). The chief eunuch Wei Chung- 
hsien is introduced at the onset as “a notorious 
dictator” and a “ruthless eunuch.” Would it 
not have been more lucid and fertile to link 
the difficult eunuch problem with the follow- 
ing statements (pp. 134-135, my italics): 


Officials who displeased the powerful eunuch or 
his friends were expelled from office by the hun- 
dreds, stripped of their status and traditional privi- 
leges, arrested, imprisoned, and in not a few in- 
stances tortured to death. . . . Retired officials and 
the relatives and hangers-on of high-placed min- 
isters took advantage of their prestige and of the 
special privileges and exemptions that were the 
traditional prerogatives of the literati. . . . Tax 
inequities resulting from the privileged exemp- 
tions of the literati, and from the brazen evasions 
of great landlords generally, must have caused the 
common people to suffer under an all but intoler- 
able burden at a time when tax levies were 
steadily increased. 


Under these circumstances it seems rather 
normal that the coalition of absolutism and 
its faithful instruments, the uneducated, plebe- 
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ian eunuchs, aroused the foaming hatred of 
the literati. In spite of my different approach 
to the whole question, Mr. Hucker’s paper is 
a first-rate piece of research, and an important 
addition to our knowledge of the Tung-lin 
movement. 

W. T. de Bary, Chinese Despotism and the 
Confucian Ideal: A Seventeenth-Century View 
(pp. 163-203) is an excellent presentation of 
the ideas of Huang Tsung-hsi expounded in 
his famous Ming- tai-fang-lu (1662). Today 
considered as the forerunner of all “demo- 
cratic,” “enlightened” and “scientific” ideol- 
ogy, his stature is not lessened when he ap- 
pears here more realistically as a “reformer 
from above,” sometimes iconoclastic but essen- 
tially Confucian. Packed with useful informa- 
tion, this article also contains a profusion of 
relevant views on Chinese society in general. 
I cannot refrain from quoting at least one 
significant passage on schools, According to 
Huang Tsung-hsi, the schools should have 
played the role of representative organs, a kind 
of parliamentary check on the absolute mon- 
archy (p. 194): 


In the absence of a strong middle class, which in 
the West has usually provided the basis for an 
effective party system, it was more natural to turn 
for this purpose to some institution indispensably 
bound up with the ruling class of literocrats. Stat- 
ism had already gone so far in China that there 
was no real ground for political parties to stand 
on, no organized class or group for them to repre- 
sent, Nor were there, beneath the ruling bureauc- 
racy and its territorial agents, any corporate insti- 
tutions or voluntary associations with sufficient 
economic power, social position, and established 
political rights to make themselves a force to be 
reckoned with. There was only the mass of com- 
mon people, for the most part peasants, inarticu- 
late and unaccustomed to political action except 
in the form of violent revolt. In such a situation 
the schools alone provided some mechanism for 
the expression of—not public, perhaps, but private 
—opinion, since schools were indispensable to the 
ruling class itself. Though attempts had often been 
made to make them, too, subservient to the ruling 
power, this very suppression testified to the fact 
that schools were potentially dangerous centers of 


opposition in a state which placed such a premium 
on learning. 


John K. Fairbank studies with great clarity 
the intricate institution of the joint Sino- 
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foreign administration of the government of 
China under a foreign dynasty in his Synarchy 
under the Treaties (pp. 204-231). “Mutual 
profit within the established Ch‘ing political 
order—the dominant incentive of Sino-British 
relations— ... was exceptional and temporary, 
in the history of Europe’s world-wide colonial 
expansion, but it permitted China to assimilate 
the Western factories for the time being into 
the institutional framework of the tribute sys- 
tem.” The most striking form of this joint 
Chinese-foreign administration was the famous 
Imperial Maritime Customs Service. The 
comparison of the British opening of China 
in the 1840’s with the Manchu conquest of 
the 1640's, brings out the necessity for con- 
quest of an external base, territorial or mari- 
time, and allows Fairbank to make a very 
clever remark (p. 209): 


The secret of their [the Manchus’] success was 
that their external base gave them an opportunity 
for institutional development, especially the ac- 
quiring of the administrative skills necessary for 
the civil government of China. This was an op- 
portunity often denied to Chinese domestic rebels 
—vide their competitor Li Tzu-ch‘eng, who was 
strong enough to destroy the Ming in 1644 but 
not capable of recruiting upper-class scholar-gentry 
to help him govern in their place. 


It was however inevitable that Western con- 
tact should bring nationalism and industrial- 
ism, two “sides of the same entering wedge” 
(p. 225), and eventually eclipse “Synarchy.” 
There is another excellent passage the impor- 
tance of which goes beyond all periods of 
collaboration between the colonial power and 
the colonized (p. 216): 


We must deny any hard-and-fast causal relation- 
ship between thought and institutions. They are 
actually intermixed and interdependent, neither 
one existing in fact without the other, and the 
distinction between them is an analytic step taken 
by the observer on a high level of abstraction. 
Similarly the customary distinction between eco- 
nomics and politics, while implicit in most mod- 
ern thinking, has limited usefulness and seems 
indeed to be breaking down. In the case of nine- 
teenth-century China, economic determinists, by 
asserting the primary causal importance of eco- 
nomic factors like foreign trade, have persuaded 
a whole generation to look at the treaty system in 
mainly economic terms, thereby neglecting the 
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important cognate approach to it in political 
terms. 


Part II under the general heading of 
“Thought and Officialdom in the Social Or- 
der” raises the huge problem of the Chinese 
social structure under the ancien régime. Ch‘ii 
T‘ung-tsu, author of a famous book on “Chi- 
nese Law and Chinese Society,”’ gives us 
several valuable clues in Chinese Class Struc- 
ture and Its Ideology (pp. 235-250). The first 
answer is: “The Officials, the backbone of the 
ruling class, were the superiors; commoners 
were inferiors” (p. 245). But according to him 
it would be a mistake to think that China was 
a two-class society. Traditional China had a 
more complex structure. Besides the chiin-tzu 
and the small men, “the ‘mean’ people formed 
a caste more than a class” (p. 249), and the 
merchants—the embryonic bourgeoisie whose 
“inferior status has usually been exaggerated” 
(p. 247)—‘were discriminated against not 
simply because they were despised by the rul- 
ing class but because their economic power 
constituted a constant threat to those whose 
privileges were legally protected” (p. 248). I 
think everybody will agree with his provi- 
sional conclusion (of course not the last word 
on this extremely difficult question): “It is not 
exaggerating to say that the hierarchy of pres- 
tige corresponded closely with the hierarchy 
of power. We cannot understand and interpret 
social stratification in traditional China if the 
stratification system is not considered in terms 
of power” (p. 250). 

Less satisfactory, it seems to me, is The 
Functional Relationship between Confucian 
Thought and Chinese Religion (pp. 269-290) 
by Yang Ch‘ing-k‘un, not only because of the 
immoderate use of academic high-brow jargon 
(a serious danger of American sociology also 
threatening this series) but because he misses 
the main point: how to explain the combina- 
tion of rationalism and superstition in Con- 
fucian thought? 

Yang Lien-sheng, in a more familiar and 
mirthful way, speaks about reciprocity, the 
normal standard “for the not-so-well-educated 
small men, whose ethical code is preserved in 





1 Chung-kuo fa-lii yii chung-kuo she-hui. Shanghai, 
1947. 
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proverbs and other forms of folklore.” The 
Concept of “Pao” as a Basis for Social Rela- 
tions in China (pp. 291-309) fortunately re- 
minds us of a simple but basic fact: in spite 
of the dual standard of ethics and the striking 
“contrast between the literati-officials and the 
common people,” “in any period of traditional 
China there were more small men than gentle- 
men, because only a limited portion of the 
population could afford an education” (p. 
309). 

The volume concludes with two articles de- 
voted to the higher spheres of art and literature. 
This is imaginative writing at its most bril- 
liant. In The Scholars Frustration: Notes on 
a Type of “Fu” (pp. 310-319) Hellmut Wil- 
helm demonstrates in a very stimulating way 
that the fu (prose-poetry, a very important 
literary genre of the Han period) was used 
as a vehicle for political criticism of the ruler 
and revolved around one central problem: the 
position of the scholar in government and his 
relations to the ruler. These scholars, frus- 
trated or not, “wanted to establish themselves 
as a new class which would be the ruling class 
in Chinese society” (p. 316). Wilhelm has also 
a ready answer for a tantalizing riddle of 
Chinese literary (and political!) history, I 
mean the maze of ku-wen and chin-wen 
schools. The New Text School “always fought 
for a greater degree of independence on the 
part of the scholars—personally, regionally, 
and socially—whereas the Old Texters threw 
in their lot with the central government with- 
out reserve” (p. 318). I don’t know if this is 
the whole truth. In any case J. J. L. Duyven- 
dak presented a similar hypothesis.” 

The last paper, by Joseph R. Levenson, on 
The Amateur Ideal in Ming and Early Ch‘ing 
Society: Evidence from Painting (pp. 320- 
341) is at once sophisticated and exciting. No 
wonder; the subject-matter is itself a knot of 
subtleties.* “How could Ming Confucian in- 
tellectuals, the most academic men in their 
literary practice,” asks Levensor, “reject the 
theory of painting which they associated with 





2 Old Text School: feudalist, New Text School: gen- 
try. Cf T’oung Pao 40 (1950), 221-23. 

81 would here take opportunity to protest against 
“Swift, the Ming scholar-gentleman manqué” (p. 333) 
—true Swiftians should feel offended! 
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learning, and prize instead an anti-intellectual 
theory of mystical abstraction?” It would be 
difficult to follow him through all the para- 
doxes he discovers in the manifold relation 
between artists, literati, professionals, and ama- 
teurs. Here are at least two of his findings: 


Amateurs in government because their training 
was in art, they had an amateur bias in art itself, 
for their profession was government (p. 323). 

The amateurs’ scorn of professionals had an as- 
pect of patrician contempt for the grasping climb- 
ers who were not the gentry’s sort. There were 
overtones of anticommercial feeling in the schol- 
ar’s insistence that the proper artist is financially 
distinterested (p. 324). 

It was right and proper to imitate the ancients— 
because the ancients were spontaneous. . . . In the 
Ming and early Ch‘ing China of the gentry- 
scholar-official, who was antiprofessional in his out- 
look but never antitraditional . . . Artistic intuition 
has been subtly transferred by Confucian literati 
from nature to art itself (pp. 329-330). 


I hope all these quotations will incite the 
appetite of the prospective reader. One more 
word on Index and subtitles inside the arti- 
cles. It is desirable to give the greatest number 
of Chinese characters possible in the Index 
and to print the subtitles, which give a fairly 
accurate summary of every article, in the 
Table of Contents. And let us conclude with 
the words of the editor (p. 13): “By such 
studies the ground is being prepared for one 
of the great feats of scholarship—a connected 
study of the evolution of political thought and 
institutions as it has occurred over three con- 
tinuous millenniums of recorded history in the 
single society of China.” 

EtrenneE Bavazs 
Paris, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 


Economic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty. 
Translation of Chapters 93 and 94 of the 
Yiian shih. By Hersert Franz Scuvur- 
MANN. Harvard-Yenching Institute Stud- 


ies XVI. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1956. xviii, 253. Maps, 
Bibliography. $3.50. 


“No single Chinese Dynasty can be studied 
without a close and detailed knowledge of 
those dynasties which preceded or followed it.” 
Everybody will agree with this preliminary 
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statement (p. vii) which means that the 
knowledge of all dynasties must precede the 
knowledge of one of them or, in other words, 
that the whole must be grasped before a 
single point can be understood. In the long- 
neglected field of Chinese economic and social 
history this is tantamount to proclaiming the 
extreme difficulty and necessity of pioneering 
reconnaissance work. 

This is particularly true for the Yiian dy- 
nasty where the entire period of Mongol rule 
in China (ca. 1215-1368) must be understood 
in terms of Chinese society and its interaction 
with that of the nomad-inhabited steppes and 
sparsely settled peripheral areas (p. viii). In- 
deed, the Mongol period is not only the history 
of the greatest nomadic conquest of Asia, in 
which Western research was hitherto almost 
exclusively interested, but also the “climax of 
the great urban and commercial expansion ini- 
tiated in the T‘ang” (p. vii). 

The interplay of nomadic and sedentary ways 
of life, now forcing its way through from the 
fringes to the very core of the state, obviously 
affected and modified the evolution of Chinese 
society, even if, as the author rightly admits, 
“the strongest of the ‘dynasties of conquest’ 
up to the time was not able to fundamentally 
change the traditional forces of Chinese his- 
tory” (p. 91). 

Therefore, in order to study the Mongol 
period in China the first thing to do is to 
launch reconnoitering raids into what can still 
be known of the economic and social life of 
the times. The most promising way to attain 
this object is to choose from the numerous 
and difficult sources the relatively simplest and 
most comprehensive description of contempo- 
rary institutions. In translating the treatise on 
“state economy” in the official history Mr. 
Schurmann engaged on an enterprise for 
which he was admirably prepared: he pos- 
sesses not only Chinese and Mongol, but also 
a knowledge of Japanese, Russian, and Persian 
literature on the subject, and even more im- 
portant, he is versed in economic history. 

The present volume contains the translation 
of chapters 93 and 94 (13 out of the 19 sec- 
tions of the entire treatise, Yiéian-shih ch. 93- 
97) dealing with the following institutions: 
land survey, agriculture and sericulture, land 
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taxes, household taxes, maritime transporta- 
tion, paper-currency system, annual monopoly 
taxes, salt and tea monopoly, liquor and vine- 
gar tax, commercial tax, maritime foreign 
trade, and non-quota taxes. Each chapter is 
divided into two parts: an introductory discus- 
sion followed by an annotated translation of 
one of the 13 sections. This method is helpful 
for the orientation of the reader and clears up 
many intricacies of the text, but has its short- 
comings. We have in each case two versions 
to work through, with repetitions difficult to 
avoid: first the Western-style discussion and 
then the Chinese description, both parts being 
accompanied with notes. 

From the very rich contents I would single 
out the following particularly interesting 
points. The dichotomy between North and 
South (different social structures, different 
problems of land tenure, divergent tax policies, 
different currencies). “In conquering the 
Sung,” says Schurmann, “the Mongols did not 
attempt to displace the ruling classes. They 
maintained landholders, merchants, and even 
a large part of the Sung bureaucracy in power. 
Thus, in South China, as opposed to North 
China, state power remained fundamentally 
intact as the Mongols merely assumed control 
of the upper level, and the continuity of devel- 
opment from Southern Sung to Yiian was not 
interrupted” (p. 23). 

The ratio of tenants to non-tenants increased 
tremendously in the South, particularly in 
Chekiang. “Tenancy relations were established 
on private land and on government-owned 
land; farmers of moderate income as well as 
those who were rich possessed tenants. More- 
over, certain well-to-do tenant farmers rented 
land to sub-tenants, thus establishing a three- 
fold hierarchy of tenancy” (p. 25). Tenants 
paid landowners about fifty per cent of the 
crop yield as rent, were not entirely exempt 
from taxation, and the annual interest they 
paid for the grain, food, and implements 
loaned by landowners was often as high as 
the original capital. Landowners even began 
to sell and mortgage tenants as if they were 
slaves. 

In the North, a natural decrease in produc- 
tivity and extensive confiscation of agricultural 
lands for grazing purposes lowered the total 
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grain production and necessitated the trans- 
portation of grain on a large scale. Schurmann 
lists three results of the increasing monopoli- 
zation and concentration of landholding dur- 
ing this period (between 1261 and 1354, 
329.760 ch‘ing of land were granted as gifts 
to temples alone!): “(1) the increasing im- 
poverishment of the farmers . (2) rich 
farmers developed certain capitalistic tenden- 
cies and began to engage in commodity pro- 
duction, with the aim of selling the produce 
on the commodity market to realize a profit; 
(3) as a result of poor cultivation, much land 
became barren and turned into waste land” 
(pp. 30-31). 

Schurmann has also a page on state-directed 
agricultural communities (she) which imme- 
diately strike the reader as hoary antecedents 
of the present commune: 


The periodic imposition of some particular form 
of social organization from above was accom- 
panied by another recurrent tendency, which 
came from below: the propensity of the peasantry 
toward self-organization for protection and mu- 
tual aid. The organization of the she clearly ex- 
emplified the first tendency. Nevertheless, after 
the protracted period of war and turmoil of the 
early Yiian, many peasants were willing to bind 
themselves together, not in revolutionary groups 
designed to change the existing social structure, 
but in organizations designed to re-establish the 
old social structure and restore stability to peasant 
villages. Hence, one may say that the organiza- 
tion of the she at this time was a product of both 
tendencies (p. 44). 


If landholding and tenure, the failure of 
land-survey, maritime transportation, mining, 
and several other features developed directly 
from Sung institutions, there are other points 
particular to the Mongol period which merit 
our attention. The Mongols, thinking in social 
rather than territorial terms (pp. 66 and 104) 
and being engaged in large commercial trans- 
actions over the Asian continent, organized 
one of the most extraordinary systems of capi- 
talism: the association of the so-called ortag 
merchants (the Turkic word means “com- 
rade,” “partner”). The government and the 
Mongolian nobility lent funds to merchants, 
Central Asiatic Muslims for the most part, to 
engage in commerce and usury. The members 
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of this association (duly hated by the people) 
had the privilege of tax-farming and were ini- 
tially exempt from taxation. Later on they 
lost their privileged status but continued to 
play an important role in the state and in 
the general economy: 


The foundation of this commerce was the perma- 
nent surplus produced by these pastoral nomads 
in the form of animals and animal products. The 
driving force behind it was the aggressive tribes’ 
need for weapons manufactured in the urban 
areas to the south. The commercial intermediaries 
for the nomadic Turks, centuries before, were 
the Sogdians. After their decline, the Uyghurs, 
particularly those converted to Islam, took their 
place and became the commercial intermediaries 
for the Mongols. However, their association with 
the Mongols had evolved into a complex perma- 
nent relationship profitable to both. The Mon- 
gols supplied the merchants, individually and col- 
lectively, with capital (silver, gold, jewels) with 
which to finance their commerce. The merchants, 
in return, brought to the Mongols the desired 
products and, in addition, repaid with interest 
the capital proferred. Thus when the Mongols 
conquered North China (as well as Central Asia, 
the Near East, and Russia), they were accom- 
panied by these merchant associations, versed in 
relations with the newly conquered urban areas. It 
was precisely these ortaqg who, in the second 
period of Mongolian rule in China, assumed the 
task of collecting the revenue of the realm (p. 4; 
cf. pp. XII, 114 and 224). 


The chapters on the commercial tax and 
on maritime transportation, closely related to 
the ortag activities, are illuminating. The gov- 
ernment, providing ships and capital, took 
seventy per cent of the profits made; the 
traders received thirty per cent for their serv- 
ices (pp. 222, 231). These two figures elo- 
quently illustrate the difference between the 
beginnings of capitalism in the East and in 
the West. 

Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Schurmann adduces 
all the data available, explains each institution 
with great clarity, and compares it with rele- 
vant institutions in China or in the West. The 
translation is trustworthy throughout. It is an 
excellent book, and a mine for the specialist. 
It would be a pity if Mr. Schurmann, whose 
interest is now attracted by contemporary 
China, could not find the time to finish his 
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translation and publish the second volume 
with an indispensable index. 

Etienne Baazs 
Paris, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 


The United States and China. By J. K. Fam- 
BANK. Second Edition. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1958. xviii, 365. 
Maps, Bibliography, Index. $5.50. 


The second edition of Professor Fairbank’s 
book, which is an influential volume in an 
influential series, has been extensively revised. 
The historical part has been reinforced by the 
inclusion of the results of the much expanded 
research programmes of the last decade, pro- 
grammes in which Professor Fairbank has 
played the leading part both as a scholar and 
as an organiser. The last two chapters of the 
book are new and concerned with China since 
1949, the first of them being a brief summary 
of the development of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. It is an admirably compact account 
of the subject, and most of its inadequacies are 
not the fault of the author but the result of 
the unsatisfactory state of our present knowl- 
edge. Professor Fairbank opens this chapter 
with a warning of the difficulties, and in his 
appendix of suggestions for further reading he 
adds a note on the special difficulties which 
face American students of China, cut off as 
they are by the policy which the United States 
has pursued since 1949 “of bringing Mao 
down by having nothing to do with him.” 

Professor Fairbank carefully avoids specu- 
lation and sticks to the documents as far as 
is humanly possible. If the result is a picture 
of China which strikes ome as lacking in 
chiaroscuro, that is better than one coloured 
by prejudice. But it is a singularly unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs that our conclusions, even 
those of so eminent a scholar, have often to 
be so cautious as to be worthless. For example, 
Professor Fairbank in discussing Communist 
methods of organisation concludes that their 
achievement “has depended upon the inspir- 
ing, coercing, or manipulating of individual 
personalities.” This judgment points to an im- 
portant truth about Mao Tse-tung’s concept of 
political leadesship but it leaves the all-impor- 
tant question, what proportion of the people 
of China have been coerced and what propor- 
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tion inspired? Similarly, in discussing the 
People’s Congresses, he states that they are 
“used mainly as sounding boards and transmis- 
sion belts to maintain a facade of democratic 
procedure and an arena for popular par- 
ticipation but without final power.” This con- 
clusion would also be widely acceptable if only 
because every reader can interpret it as he 
likes—although the word “facade” scarcely 
expresses the dynamic way in which the Com- 
munist Party of China has made use of these 
electoral institutions—but it leaves the ques- 
tions: how much and what sort of popular 
participation do these institutions permit and 
what powers short of final do they in fact 
enjoy? Finally, the most general of the au- 
thor’s conclusions turns out to be, for much 
the same reasons, the most empty: China, he 
writes, “seems to be neither a vast prison nor 
a new Jerusalem but some kind of mixture, 
depending on who you are and where you 
function in the new order.” The question 
remains: to how many of China’s citizens is it 
a new Jerusalem; to how many is it a prison 
camp? Unless one takes a stand on the abso- 
lute rights of minorities of all kinds, which 
would scarcely be a realistic approach to China 
in revolution, it is on the answers to such 
questions that our judgments must be based. 

It is easy to point to the inadequacy of these 
either-or conclusions but less easy to propose 
a remedy. The problem is partly a matter of 
better fact-finding in order to get behind the 
pretence of unanimity and the faking of pop- 
ular initiative, which constitute the face of the 
new China, to the real process of policy- 
making. Communist literature is not being 
used as fully for the solution of political ques- 
tions as it is for the solution of economic, but 
apart from this the problem is essentially one 
which can only be solved on the spot by the 
study of local literature and of the actual part 
played by local individuals and communities 
in the development of specific policies. 

The problem is, however, partly one of atti- 
tudes as well as of facts. It is obvious, for in- 
stance, that while Professor Fairbank suggests 
many useful lines of approach to the under- 
standing of modern China, at no point does 
he approach the facts on the hypothesis that 
the Communist leaders are more than unscru- 
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pulous political manipulators, concerned funda- 
mentally with the maintenance of their own 
position. He assumes throughout that they act 
in order to maintain power, never that they 
maintain power in order to act. Such an as- 
sumption is a form of naivety as dangerous as 
its reverse. 

There is also a danger when dealing with 
a system less than a decade old of forgetting 
that it may already be changing in ways which 
are as significant if not as obvious as the ways 
in which it remains the same. It is obvious, 
for example, that the fictions of unanimity and 
popular initiative are no longer wholly fictions, 
and that while the early policies of the Chinese 
Communist Party were almost wholly imposed 
by the Party, later policies have often been 
the result of widespread experiment, discus- 
sion, and consultation. It is equally obvious 
that Mao’s form of Marxism has continued to 
develop in ways which may profoundly change 
the system and have already led to modifica- 
tions. Professor Fairbank, forced by the neces- 
sity of brevity to devote so much space to the 
basic institutions and campaigns of the early 
fifties, says little of subsequent development. 
In particular, he pays surprisingly little atten- 
tion to Mao’s theoretical statements, which, in 
their ignoring of Stalin’s dogma that the class 
struggle must sharpen as socialism approaches, 
in the admission that there can be at least non- 
antagonistic contradictions between the gov- 
ernors and the governed in a socialist society, 
and in the rejection for China of the necessity 
for a dictatorship of the proletariat, have left 
room for the development of institutions very 
different from those of Stalinist Russia. In the 
sphere of economic change, the author ignores 
the fact that the economic policies of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic have frequently been 
more flexible than the dogmatic if non-Marxist 
concepts of economic development held in 
some other parts of Asia. 

In another way, Western liberals limit their 
own thinking: we pay lip-service to the urgent 
economic necessities of China but still treat 
China’s political system as if it existed apart 
from these economic problems. Professor Fair- 
bank affirms boldly that these problems are of 
a kind to require “centralised and dictatorial 
(whether or not communist) planning and 
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controls for the foreseeable future”; but he is 
reluctant to relate the political actions of the 
Chinese Communist Party to this requirement. 
If we accept the necessity of centralised dicta- 
torial direction, including the need to change 
the property basis of Chinese society by force 
(as the United States did in Japan) but reject 
the forms of government which the only party 
able to undertake the task has produced, it is 
surely incumbent upon us at least to show 
where and how far the rule of this party has 
been harsher than one would reasonably ex- 
pect; and in this connection it must be remem- 
bered that with a twelve million per annum 
increase in population there is as yet little 
margin for that increase in consumer goods 
which Professor Fairbank would make the 
touchstone of genuine reforming zeal, and so 
little margin for the political relaxation which 
this might permit. 

There is another and deeper type of preju- 
dice to which we are subject. Marxists assume 
that a society is the product of its economic 
relations. Professor Fairbank here and else- 
where occasionally sounds as if he subscribed 
to the equally misleading belief that a society 
is the product of its political institutions. It is 
still possible that an older opinion was not en- 
tirely wrong and that in the end a society is 
just as good as the individuals which make 
it up. If we believe that a high level of per- 
sonal and public morality cannot but affect 
economic and political institutions, then it is 
too soon to write off the new China as a dead 
loss from the point of view of Western human- 
ism, The profound, if intolerant, puritanism 
of the young in China today and the develop- 
ment of a new social conscience may still prove 
in the end to be the decisive factors in China’s 
future political development. 

JoHn Gray 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


Soviet Policy and the Chinese Communists 
1931-1946. By Cuartes B. McLane. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 
Vili, 310. $5.50. 


The history of Moscow’s relations with the 
Chinese Communists is a subject about which 
opinions, and firm ones at that, have prolifer- 
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ated in almost direct proportion to the un- 
certainty of our knowledge about it. Of course, 
we know more about some stretches of this 
history than about others: the most about the 
1920’s, the least about the 1930's and the first 
half of the 40’s. Between 1931 and 1946, rela- 
tions between Moscow and the Chinese Com- 
munists became either so tenuous or so secret 
that only the barest trace of them shows in 
available records. Some say that the records 
conceal much: a master-pupil relationship sub- 
tler but hardly less intimate than that of the 
1920's. Others say that the records show little 
of such a relationship because there was little 
of it at the time. Either view finds support in 
circumstantial evidence—and scholars may 
take their choice. No wonder that historians 
of Chinese Communism make tempting tar- 
gets for those of their colleagues who feel that 
few writers of contemporary history since the 
time of Thucydides have added conspicuously 
to either learning or literature. 

Few writers of contemporary history—this 
much is certain—have tackied as difficult a 
task as has Professor McLane. Soviet Policy 
and the Chinese Communists 1931-1946 deals 
with the very years when apart from windy 
pronunciamentos one saw little of such a pol- 
icy; in this sense, it deals with a vacuum. 
Moreover, the author, having no command of 
Chinese, had to approach his subject mainly 
from the Russian side: through the emasculated 
press and periodicals of the Stalin era. He 
could supplement these, to be sure, by drawing 
on Western-language materials and on trans- 
lations from the Chinese. But even so, the 
nature of his materials hardly permitted him 
to aim at more than an intelligent assembling 
of fragments into a plausible whole. 

This is precisely what Professor McLane has 
successfully accomplished. His study is one in 
which future research will doubtless uncover 
this or that error but whose general conclu- 
sions are likely to remain unrevised. 

Professor McLane finds no evidence of di- 
rect Soviet intervention in Chinese Party af- 
fairs after January 1931, when a delegation 
from Moscow unseated the then Party leader, 
Li Li-san. During the following four years, 
when Mao Tse-tung slowly emerged supreme 
out of factional plots and purges, bad com- 
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munications alone—the Chinese Party had re- 
treated to the remote Southeast—unavoidably 
loosened or even broke the hold which Mos- 
cow had had on it. The central Party organs 
remained, it is true, in the hands of the 
Russian-educated group which had unseated 
Li Li-san; but Professor McLane argues con- 
vincingly that the Party leadership “stood 
somewhat apart” from the soviet government 
under Mao (p. 41). That Mao could not have 
prevailed over his rivals without also com- 
manding a strong following inside the Party 
is clearly recognized by the author; but for 
details we must obviously look to Chinese 
sources. 

Mao’s final assumption of supreme power 
in the Party, at the Tsunyi Conference of 
January 1935, apparently went unnoticed in 
Moscow. This conference took place early on 
the Long March, and Professor McLane notes 
(as this reviewer has in his own work) that 
the Long March quite naturally added to Mos- 
cow’s confusion about the exact plans or even 
whereabouts of its Chinese adherents (pp. 53- 
57). When these finally settled in the North- 
west, they became, to be sure, much easier to 
reach than they had been since 1930; but this 
did not necessarily make them easier to domi- 
nate. Moscow had decided by mid-1935 that 
to counter the Japanese threat the Chinese 
Communists should realign themselves with 
Chiang Kai-shek: a decision to which these, 
having fought Chiang for eight years, re- 
sponded only reluctantly. Professor McLane 
points to several instances of this reluctance 
(pp. 113-14, 122, 137); but he might have 
pointed to better ones had he been acquainted 
with an interesting monograph on the sub- 
ject by James Thompson.’ He might also have 
improved his account of the Sian episode by 
consulting Edgar Snow, according to whom 
the Chinese Communists did not release 
Chiang until Moscow forced them to do so.? 

After Sian, Moscow not only continued but 


1James C. Thomson, Jr., “Communist Policy and 
the United Front, 1935-36" Papers on China, East 
Asia Regional Studies Program, Harvard University, 
XI, 99-148. 

2 Edgar Snow, Random Notes on Red China (1936- 
1945), Harvard University Press, 1957. 
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strengthened its support of Chiang, leaving 
the Chinese Communists to their own devices. 
It adhered to this policy throughout the war. 
Its official comments on Chiang remained 
favorable even late in the war, when he came 
under mounting criticism in the West (pp. 
172-73). Conversely, it made no public com- 
ment whatever on the Seventh Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party, held in April 
1945. Later that year, it helped the Chinese 
Communists to expand into Manchuria; but 
at the same time, it supported, or at least ac- 
claimed, the American efforts to draw the 
Communists into the Central Government. 
Not till mid-1946 did it apparently lose hope 
for a peaceful settlement of the civil war in 
China. Only then did the Chinese Commu- 
nists reemerge as a “proper subject for discus- 
sion” in the Soviet press (p. 254). 

Professor McLane concludes that Soviet pol- 
icy toward China underwent a “fundamental 
shift” in mid-1946: that Moscow decided at 
this time to withdraw all support from Chiang 
and to bank on a Communist victory. A shift 
there undoubtedly was; and Professor McLane 
raises the interesting question whether Chiang 
may have helped to precipitate it by rejecting 
two invitations to confer with Stalin in Mos- 
cow (p. 257). However that may be, the argu- 
ment that Moscow had already become confi- 
dent of a Chinese Communist victory raises 
the further question: of victory when; for 
there is reason to believe that in 1946 and 
even later, the Chinese Communists them- 
selves had not yet begun to hope for victory 
in the near future. Could the Russians have 
been more optimistic? 

Thus Professor McLane’s conclusion, like 
most of his book, raises at least as many ques- 
tions as it answers—and this in itself proves its 
honesty. He might have written a more inter- 
esting book, but it would have been a less 
solid one. Writing contemporary history, he 
could not avoid all the pitfalls that attend such 
writing; but he did avoid treating a subject 
that remains controversial with any contem- 
porary passion. 

ConraD Branpt 


Hong Kong 
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The Literary Mind and the Carving of Drag- 
ons. By Liv Hsten. Tr. with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Vincent Yu-chung 
Shih. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. xlvi, 298. $6.00. 


The study of Chinese literary criticism is 
rather a late arrival in the field of sinological 
endeavour, presumably for the rather obvious 
reason that we needed to know rather a lot 
about the literature before an approach to the 
criticism was possible. Once arrived, however, 
this study has been stimulated by the advent 
of Comparative Literature on the academic 
scene, and something like boom conditions 
may now be said to exist. There have been no 
less than three translations of Lu Chi’s Fu on 
Literature during the last few years,’ and now 
here is an ambitious attempt to make Liu 
Hsieh’s Wen-hsin tiaolung available to the 
Western reader. 

Little more than two cehturies separate Lu 
Chi and Liu Hsieh, but the difference between 
them is startling—far more so than can be 
accounted for by the limitations which Lu 
Chi’s medium imposed. Indeed, the third cen- 
tury choice of a fu, an essay, or a letter as a 
vehicle for expressing critical theories and 
opinions, is in a way symptomatic of the far 
less developed state of criticism in the earlier 
period. For Liu Hsieh’s great opus is an enor- 
mously sophisticated and comprehensive study. 
Where Lu Chi tantalisingly hints at themes, 
Liu Hsieh can be relied upon to give them a 
full and explicit treatment. His work is a bril- 
liant Summa,—possibly the greatest thing of 
its kind that has ever been written. 

Liu Hsieh is a difficult writer. This is due 
not only to his subject, which incidentally in- 
volves him in the treatment of hundreds of 
books and authors, but also to his style. The 
elegancies of Parallel Prose in which he is a 
master often involve substitution in passages 
where this is least convenient. In descriptive 
or narrative prose, the substitution of one term 
for another nearly synonymous one is a legiti- 
mate stylistic expedient; in a technical work 





1E. R. Hughes, The Art of Letters, New York, 
1950; Achilles Fang, Lu Chi’s Rhymeprose on Litera- 
ture, H]AS XIV, 1951; and Ch‘en Shih-hsiang, Essay 
on Literature, Portland, 1953. 
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where key terms are involved, it becomes an 
intolerable nuisance. In this respect Wen-hsin 
tiao-lung is both a dazzling example of Paral- 
lel Prose and at the same time a melancholy 
demonstration of its limitations. 

Anyone who knows the difficulties involved 
must be aware that Professor Shih’s transla- 
tion of the whole book is an immense under- 
taking, in itself deserving our deepest ad- 
miration. The translation is readable, smooth 
and often felicitous. Consider, for instance, 
this passage from Chapter 1: 


Therefore, just as when nature expresses itself in 
physical bodies there is plastic pattern, so also, 
when it expresses itself in sound, there is musical 
pattern. Now if things which are devoid of con- 
sciousness express themselves so extremely decora- 
tively, can that which is endowed with mind 
lack a pattern proper to itself? 


This is a great gain in both clarity and ele- 
gance on the only other English translation 
of this passage I know of: 


Hence with the coming of specific forms comes 
patterned writing, with the emittance of sounds 
wen [literary art] is born. 

Since with things without intelligence there is 
such rich efflorescence of beauty, shall the tool 
with mind behind it have no wen to it?? 


However, in spite of its obvious merits, 
there are one or two respects in which the 
book leaves something to be desired. Apart 
from a very few specialists, its readers are pre- 
sumably going to be mainly people with a 
fairly limited knowledge of Chinese literature 
but a fairly wide general interest in compara- 
tive literature. From the point of view of such 
readers the decision to follow the vagaries of 
the text in the matter of proper names can 
only add to the obscurity of an already diffi- 
cult work. Liu Hsieh’s practice is, in any case, 
dictated almost entirely by prosodic considera- 
tions, and there seems no reason why names 
should not have been standardized through- 
out. To take a random example, of the six 
names listed on p. 5, “Wei-wen,” “Ch‘en-ssu,” 
“Ying Yang,” “Lu Chi,” “Chung-hsia,” and 
“Hung-fan,” two are titles, two are tzu, and 
two are names in the standard reference form. 





2E. R. Hughes, The Art of Letters, p. 237. 
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Although styles, titles, and incomplete names 
(surnames or personal names only) are in- 
variably explained in notes or parentheses, it 
would surely have been simpler and clearer 
in a work so teeming with names to use stand- 
ard reference forms throughout. 

This is a rather trifling objection. A rather 
more serious objection, again from the point 
of view of these hypothetical readers, is that 
the Introduction, excellent as far as it goes, is 
surely inadequate to explain Liu Hsieh as a 
literary phenomenon. The contemporary rival- 
ries and wrangles in which Liu Hsieh’s book 
has a place are scarcely mentioned. It is, in- 
deed, rather startling that Hsiao T‘ung, Hsiao 
Kang, and Hsii Ling should be dealt with in 
a single paragraph and Shen Yiieh merely 
mentioned a couple of times in passing. It 
could be argued that much of Wen-hsin tiao- 
lung is timeless; but many of its preoccupa- 
tions and emphases make a great deal more 
sense if one has a full understanding of the 
contemporary literary scene and knows exactly 
where Liu Hsieh stood in it. 

One is so grateful for readable translations, 
that it seems churlish to rebuke them for the 
failings of their virtues. There are times, 
though, when one feels that this translation 
has skated gracefully over a difficulty in such 
a way as positively to add to the reader’s con- 
fusion. This is sometimes, alas, true even of 
certain key words and chapter headings. For 
instance, the subject of Chapter 37 is Hyper- 
bole which is, in fact, what the title, K‘ua-shih, 
means. “Embellishment as Description” (Pro- 
fessor Shih’s rendering) is not only baffling to 
the reader, who, unless he has the Chinese text 
at his elbow, must read through half the chap- 
ter before he realizes what it is really about, 
but cannot even be justified on the grounds 
that it is (a) a literal translation or (b) a very 
free translation. “The Wind and the Bone” 
(Chapter 28) is unimpeachable as a literal 
translation of the title; but surely if it was really 
impossible to think of English renderings for 
these key words, it would have been better to 
leave them in Chinese than to risk such ab- 
surdities as “he was proclaimed poet laureate 
because his work possessed such powerful 
strength of wind,” or such double entendres 
as “he who is deep of wind will always be 
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articulate in expressing his feelings,” which 
to my mind suggests an irate colonel much 
more than it does a fluent stylist.—Incident- 
ally “lyrical,” a rendering tentatively advanced 
in the Introduction, is surely not what feng 
means. I feel confident that Professor Shih 
does know what all these terms mean; but 
the unfortunate effect of handling them in 
this somewhat evasive manner is that an un- 
charitable reader might well suspect that the 
translator had not quite fathomed what it was 
that Liu Hsieh was trying to say. 

It is, of course, easier to criticize such an 
achievement as Professor Shih’s than to im- 
prove on it. It must be said again that to have 
translated Wen-hsin tiao-lung at all is a 
monumental feat. And since this is in a way 
a pioneering work, it is to be hoped that both 
Professor Shih himself and others who will 
surely follow will gradually improve on it 
and add to our knowledge of this brilliant and 
immensely important textbook. 

Davin Hawkes 
Oxford University 


The Economic Growth of Hong Kong. By 
Epwarp Szczepanik. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. xiv, 186. 25s. 


In recent years Hong Kong ranks high as 
an area having a rapid rate of economic 
growth in the whole region of Asia and the 
Far East. This development deserves special 
attention, as obstacles standing in the way were 
formidable. For over a hundred years up to 
the 1940's, the backbone of the economy lay 
in entrepot trade, which has fast lost ground 
since the Chinese Communists took over the 
mainland in 1949. The United Nations em- 
bargo of trade with Red China aggravated the 
situation further from 1951 to 1953. Despite 
these difficulties and, in fact, because of them, 
Hong Kong turned to industrialization and 
has emerged with remarkable success, 

The success story is told succinctly in Szcze- 
panik’s monograph. The study begins with an 
outline of the institutional factors in Chapters 
1 and 2, followed by a discussion of human 
and land resources in Chapters 3 and 4. Chap- 
ter 5 defines the problem to be solved by in- 
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dustrialization, The development of the major 
manufacturing industries up to 1956 is con- 
cisely described in Chapters 6 and 10. The 
final chapter sums up the study in macro- 
economic terms. The author makes use of all 
official data as well as the statistical informa- 
tion collected by himself and his colleagues, 
some of which has already been published 
(e.g., The National Income of Hong Kong 
1947-1950; The Cost of Living in Hong 
Kong). The statistical appendix containing 
forty-six tables brings conveniently together all 
the relevant economic data on the Crown 
Colony. 

Why did Hong Kong succeed in its eco- 
nomic transformation? Part of the answer is 
found in the heavy influx of Chinese refugees 
from the mainland, many coming with capital, 
skill, and industrial entrepreneurial ability. The 
strong world market demand for consumer 
goods and in some cases the imperial prefer- 
ence system provided the incentive to develop 
industry in Hong Kong where labor was abun- 
dant but relatively effective. Thus, increasing 
industrial investment, plus the urgent demand 
for housing, food, and basic social services in 
the colony itself, produced a multiplier effect 
that transformed the economy. However, this 
is not the whole explanation, for Bangkok and 
Singapore had also received a large number 
of well-todo Chinese refugees without pro- 
ducing the same effect. (Comparison with Tai- 
wan is not quite appropriate inasmuch as the 
economy there has been growing at an annual 
rate of eight to nine per cent in recent years, 
according to official statistics.) The author 
rightly stresses the importance of the institu- 
tional factors found particularly in Hong 
Kong: law and order, the virtual absence of 
tariff protection, a minimum of government 
restrictions and taxes, internal price stability 
(ascribed to the rigidity of the supply of bank 
money), and the operation of a free exchange 
market. To this list one should add the factor 
of relatively free immigratio:: which distin- 
guishes Hong Kong from other areas and 
which accounts for its large pool of cheap but 
relatively effective labor. 

When analyzing the process of economic 
growth, the author admits that the macro- 
economic quantities are necessarily very rough 
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and need further investigation. But even given 
his assumptions, the analysis goes astray in 
one important aspect. According to the author, 
the net domestic product at factor cost (1947- 
48 prices) was increasing at an average rate 
of about twelve per cent per year from 1947 
to 1955 while the rate of domestic savings was 
only about ten per cent. With a marginal 
capital-output ratio of two (which is assumed 
by the author without statistical evidence), the 
savings could support a growth rate of only 
five per cent. The rest of the investment needed 
to sustain the twelve per cent growth must 
have come from foreign sources, which the 
author identifies, in his growth formula, as 
the difference between the trade balance (6) 
and the sum (f) of capital inflow from abroad 
and net balance of invisible earnings and net 
balance of government and private transfers— 
both 4 and f being expressed as fractions of 
national product. This construction is clearly 
wrong. In a simple model where net invisible 
earnings and net transfers are zero, the nega- 
tive trade balance and the net capital inflow 
are two sides of the same coin, and their dif- 
ference, necessarily zero, means nothing. What 
is important for an economy like Hong Kong 
is net foreign borrowing which should be de- 
fined as the net (negative) balance of the cur- 
rent account, and net transfer. Hence, in 
Hong Kong’s case, if the capital coefficient 
were really two and the rate of domestic sav- 
ings ten per cent, the rate of foreign borrowing 
plus transfer must have been fourteen per cent 
in order to support the twelve per cent growth 
of the economy. Unfortunately, there are not 
enough details given in the monograph about 
the balance of international payments to test 
this relationship. 
Cuou-Minc Li 

University of California, Berkeley 


Lineage Organization in Southeastern China. 
By Maurice FreepMan. London: The 
Athlone Press, 1958. London School of 
Economics Monographs on Social Anthro- 
pology, No. 18. 151. 25/. 


Dr. Freedman, whose work on the overseas 
Chinese community in Singapore is one of 
the most valuable contributions to the under- 
standing of Chinese emigré society, has now 
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produced an excellent introduction to the 
study of Chinese society in the region from 
which most of the overseas China community 
derive. This volume is not based on field 
research of the author’s, but is a synthesis of 
the very considerable corpus of writings in 
Western languages about southeastern China, 
together with a small number of secondary 
Chinese articles on the same topic. The author 
has fitted his material into a theoretical frame- 
work which is neither rigid nor doctrinaire. 
As a synthesis it may be recommended warmly 
to all scholars interested in Chinese social an- 
thropology. 

The only misgiving which occurs to this 
reviewer is the lack of historical perspective in 
the author’s account. In many respects the sys- 
tem which is described, with its extremely 
powerful lineage organization, the strong con- 
nections between lineage and land tenure and 
between lineage and the village community, 
resulting in the one-<lan village, is an ab- 
normal one. Dr. Freedman is not to be criti- 
cized for this shortcoming, of which he is 
clearly well aware, for the necessary prelimi- 
nary historical survey of social developments 
in southern China during the period from Sung 
times onwards has as yet been undertaken 
neither by Western sinologists nor by Chinese 
scholars. The present volume will in fact pro- 
vide an invaluable starting point for any his- 
torian of institutions who wishes to work 
backwards to the origins of this specific local 
form of Chinese lineage organization. 

It is also to be regretted that the author is 
unable to make use of the large and excellent 
Japanese literature on Chinese family struc- 
ture, which would have provided him with 
much more satisfactory material for compari- 
son than much of the Western writing on 
which he has had to depend. 

However these criticisms in no way detract 
from the value of this excellent volume as a 
summary of the present state of knowledge 
of the clan system of Fukien and Kwangtung, 
and historians and sinologists alike will find 
Dr. Freedman’s discussions of such problems 
as social differentiation within clans, the rela- 
tionship of lineage with the state, local rural 
organizations, the local economy, and inter- 
clan rivalries most stimulating and full of 
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ideas which should be followed up by research 
into the literary sources. 

Denis TwitcHetTtT 
Cambridge University 


China’s Population. By S. CHANDRASEKHAR. 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press, 1959. 69. Tables, Bibliography. HK 
$4.00. 


Professor S. Chandrasekhar, the Director of 
the Indian Institute fe- Population Studies in 
Madras, visited Mainland China during No- 
vember and December of 1958 for the express 
purpose of studying the population problems 
and policies of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
This short book, which is primarily based on 
the texts of two lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong following his trip, con- 
veniently summarizes most of the known 
facts pertaining to the procedures and results 
of the 1953 census-registration, as well as some 
additional data given the author by the Com- 
munist officials. The book is divided into three 
chapters: Census Procedures, Census Results, 
and Vital Statistics. 

In the first chapter the author very briefly 
discusses some of the difficulties in taking an 
accurate count of the Chinese population and 
then quotes in full the measures and regula- 
tions covering the overall organization and 
administration of the census. Next he points 
out a few of the specific aspects of the enu- 
meration that required particular attention, 
such as the census date and duration of the 
enumeration, the schedule and methods for 
filling it out, and the problems of the lunar 
age. 

The second chapter summarizes the census 
results as released by the Communists and 
some data on the age and sex compositions of 
China, which are presumbaly based on the 
census but which were not presented until 
1956. 

In the third chapter, Dr. Chandrasekhar 
includes some intriguing statistics on birth and 
death rates, on infant mortality, on the ex- 
pectation of life at birth, and then proceeds 
to discuss in detail the factors responsible for 
China’s rapid population growth. 

An informed reader will find the book 
somewhat frustrating, for although the author 
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reports interesting new population data he 
presents it with almost no reservations and 
with little critical analysis, despite the incred- 
ible nature of much of these data. The ex- 
planation may lie in the Preface of the book, 
where Professor Chandrasekhar states: “As I 
discuss both the problem and the Govern- 
ment’s policies in some detail in my forth- 
coming book on China’s population problems, 
I have largely withheld here my comments 
and comparisons, evaluations, and overall con- 
clusions.” Despite this warning, the author’s 
acceptance of much of the data is both ex- 
pressed and implied in the presentation. 

In the evaluation of the census procedures, 
Dr. Chandrasekhar notes that the “method of 
collecting data left much to be desired”; that 
there was confusion on the question of ar- 
rivals and departures; that because the census 
has fallen behind the established schedule “the 
registration work had to be literally rushed 
through”; that “with China’s hurried census 
procedure and the overwork of the men in 
charge of the registration, we must take into 
consideration the possibility that the human 
source of error in recording and transcribing 
could have been substantial”; and that the 
Chinese themselves have severely criticized the 
census. Despite these recognized deficiencies, 
the author quotes without hesitation an of- 
ficial source to the effect that a sample check 
of the census indicated that cases of duplica- 
tion constituted 0.139 per cent and omission 
0.255 per cent of the population sampled, and 
that “there is no doubt that a census in the 
scientific sense of the term . . . was conducted 
by the People’s Republic during 1953-54.” 

Even in a book which expressedly avoids 
evaluations, one could expect some comment 
on the reported 1957 crude death rate for 
China of 11 per 1000 population—a rate only 
slightly higher than that of the United States. 
Neither is there an explanation of the low in- 
fant mortality rate for urban areas of 32 per 
1000 live births. As a matter of fact, one of 
the very few times that the author deems it 
necessary to question a figure supplied to him 
is in the case of the death rate for the city of 
Shanghai, which is reported as 5.9 per 1000 
population in 1957. With regard to the latter 
figure he states: “It is true that Shanghai to- 
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day presents a clean and scrubbed appearance; 
however, the death rate appears to be incred- 
ibly low.” It would seem that by implication 
he accepts the other data which are no less 
absurd. 

There is no discussion in the book of the 
contradictory rates of natural increase as pre- 
sented in Table 9, which reports rates based 
on vital registrations, and Table 14, which 
shows the year by year growth of China’s 
population. These rates do not correspond for 
a single year. For 1957 Table 9 shows a 2.3 
per cent increase, while Table 14 shows a 3.4 
per cent increase; the latter rate of natural 
increase is identical with the birth rate for 
the same year as reported in the earlier table. 
Yet, although he raises some questions as to 
the validity of the 1949-52 populations, the 
author states that, “The totals, from 1953 (cen- 
sus year) down to the end of 1958, may be 
assumed to be correct as vital registration is 
said to be nationwide for that period.” If the 
rates “from the unpublished Annual Popula- 
tion Reports” (Table 9) were used for a pro- 
jection, the 1958 population of the Mainland 
would be some 30 million lower than that re- 
ported in Table 14. 

Actually the 1958 population is reported as 
673,000,000, an increase of 3.6°/, or 23.5 mil- 
lion over 1957. This total is not presented as 
a conjecture, for on page 62 the author states 
that “today there are probably more than 680 
millions on the Mainland . . .” Without an 
adequate explanation, it is difficult to see how 
an average annual increase of over 2.7 per 
cent for a period of five years can be justified 
for Communist China today. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar has had a unique op- 
portunity to obtain some new information on 
China’s population statistics in general, and 
on the 1953 census in particular. As a repre- 
sentative of a friendly nation, arrangements 
were made by the Institute of Foreign Affairs 
in Peking for him to meet numerous econo- 
mists, statisticians, medical workers, and other 
officials connected with this controversial count. 
As a trained demographer he had the knowl- 
edge necessary to ask the questions, which if 
answered, would shed some light on the prob- 
lems which have been puzzling not only 
demographers, but also economists, politicians, 
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and laymen throughout the world. It is hoped 
that in Professor Chandrasekhar’s forthcoming 
book, we will have not only some of the an- 
swers, but also a more critical analysis of the 
population statistics of Communist China. 

Leo A. ORLEANS 
Library of Congress 


T'ang-tai Fo-chiao tui cheng-chih chih ying- 
hsiang [The influence of Buddhism on 
government in the T‘ang Dynasty]. By 
Huanc Suenc-rv. Printed for the author 
by the T‘ien-te Press, Hong Kong, 1959. 
vi, 145. 

This is a section of a larger work in progress 
on Buddhist influences on T“ang life. The au- 
thor lacks the originality and rigor of Ch‘en 
Yin-k‘o, but his book is of some use as a topi- 
cally arranged collection of quotations from 
readily available sources. Unfortunately his ref- 
erences are usually only to titles. When the 
source is the Ch‘uan T‘ang wen, which num- 
bers a thousand chuan, the reader may feel a 
momentary twinge of annoyance. No use is 
made of monographic studies in Chinese, 
Japanese, or Western languages. 

Artuur F, WricHt 

Yale University 


The Westerners among the Figurines of the 
T‘ang Dynasty of China. By Jane Gaston 
Mauer. Serie Orientale Roma XX. 
Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed 
Estremo Oriente, 1959. 204. Maps, Index, 
Figures, Plates. 


Anyone who has the slightest Sunday-visit 
acquaintance with an art museum, or who 
has been confronted by the distant cousin 
whose careful savings and sense of adven- 
ture produced the life-remembered vacation 
cruise to the Orient has certainly come face to 
face with the inevitable “T‘ang” figurine. No 
curio shop is complete without one; they exist 
by thousands and stand as fragile yet enduring 
monuments to Chinese devotion to the dead, 
as well as the modern creator’s devotion to the 
tourist dollar. Carefully selected, the finest of 
these objects may give real insights into the 
viewpoint of a noble time in history. 

It is with a real sense of anticipation that 
one approaches a book that purports to clarify 
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an important segment of this sculpture. It 
would only be fair at the outset, however, to 
express disappointment. 

This is not for lack o. a desire to explore 
some of the remoter shelves of oriental libraries. 
The bibliography ranges far enough to include 
some Chinese, Japanese, and Russian titles. 
Moreover, Mrs. Mahler has travelled widely. 

Information is assembled in three chapters. 
The first deals with “China and the ‘Western 
Barbarians’ .” Beginning with excerpts from 
pre-T‘ang history, we are eventually led 
through the oases of Central Asia. Hopping 
from interesting quotation to interesting quo- 
tation, we end in India. Here the author has 
gathered some information on “Confusion in 
the Chinese Mind between Hindus and Ne- 
groes” and on K‘un-lun which “May have rep- 
resented Hindus or Javanese.” At this point 
we have travelled extensively but still must 
cover “The Southern Trade Route, Khotan,” 
“Arabia,” “Ch‘ang-an, Capital City,” and at 
last we are treated to two final paragraphs un- 
der the italicised heading, Importance of Fig- 
urines in Giving Picture of Foreigners of 
T‘ang Times. 

Throughout Chapter I are included, as well, 
sporadic references to plates or figures of fig- 
urines in the back of the book. As proportion- 
ately little time is spent on these identifica- 
tions, the reader is often left a little uncertain 
as to their validity, or whether, in fact, dis- 
tinctions can always be made. Admitting the 
problems of separating an Armenoid from a 
Semite, why bother? To this irreverent eye the 
physical characteristics of a “Semitic Merchant 
(Pls. II a, b, c, d) and an “Armenoid Wine- 
seller” (Pls. III a, b, c, d, e) and later a “Ped- 
dler from Kashgar” (Pl. XVITb) are strikingly 
similar. At least different artists could well 
have had the same general image in mind. 
The real point is that artists are not ethnolo- 
gists, and unless you can first prove that the 
Tang craftsmen were the exception, the kind 
of distinctions that are needed for careful iden- 
tification are inevitably lost in what the au- 
thor herself (p. 105), in one of her rare sug- 
gestions that art is somehow involved, describes 
as “a pressure of the hand, a quick touch of the 
modellers’ stick. . .” 
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Chapter II is a study of Chinese costume, 
and anyone interested in this aspect of Chinese 
life would do well to consult these twelve 
pages. But one cannot press the author’s state- 
ments too far. We are told (p. 115) that “Dig- 
nitaries of the seventh and eighth centuries . . . 
adopted pleated cuffs and bands like the Ku- 
chans (Fig. 6).” The drawings of the Chinese 
in Fig. 6 show extremely long sleeves, and if 
cuffs are there they cannot be deciphered. 

In Chapter II we come for the first time into 


rather intimate contact with the illustrations. * 


These comprise 42 plates (and a plate may 


contain several images), 14 drawn line figures, « 


4 maps, and 2 colored plates. The color plates 
are particularly handsome and do much to 
bring out a quality which is lacking in many 
of the black and white reproductions. (Why, 
having furnished a beautiful color version of 
an “Armenoid Wine-seller,” opp. p. 94, it was 
then thought necessary to include two black 
and white versions of the same, Pl. III ¢ and 
d, is not made clear.) However, the text makes 
continual mention of works of art other than 
figurines, and it is discouraging to realize that 
the reader must have a well-appointed oriental 
library at hand in order to have accurate visual 
confirmation of the author’s descriptions. 
Three such extraneous bits of art have crept 
into the plates, however. Yezdegerd II of Persia 
on a silver bowl is so honored (PI. IV) along 
with two objects from the Shosoin: a Blue Box 
(Pl. XXVI) and a misty 4-section version of 
the fine and detailed drawing of figures on a 
wooden bow (PI. XLII). Since this latter plate 
of tiny figures is included to illustrate “West- 
ern Hats” (p. 110), it seems rather thought- 
less not to concentrate on that part of this 
extraordinary drawing. (The text reference is 
misprinted “Pl. XLI”). 

Chapter III, “Technical Aspects of Figu- 
rines” yields sixteen pages of perhaps the most 
valuable raw material in the book from the 
point of view of the art of Tang figurines. Par- 
ticularly important are mentions of possible 
connections with Hadda techniques, or the offi- 
cial restrictions (not always followed) that in- 
volved their use in tombs. There are a few 
items in five appendices. 

Since the text apparently covers so much, 
one would like to conclude that certain major 
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questions about T‘ang figurines had been 
raised and, if not answered, at least clarified. 
Why were they made in the first place? Why 
in such quantities in a society dominated by 
Buddhism, a faith which should not be partic- 
ularly concerned with this sort of life-after- 
death? Is this foreign influence? What is the 
range of subject matter? Are foreigners really 
as important as the book title would suggest? 
Can they truly be identified? Is there any con- 
nection between figurines and the major arts 
of the time, arts which we imagine to be among 
the greatest China has known, but which have 
so largely been destroyed? What is the varia- 
tion in quality? Are the best expressive of cer- 
tain ideals of the T‘ang sculptor? What are 
those ideals? How much are they dependent 
on the “Westerner” and “Western” artistic 
concepts? 

It is possible to ask a good many questions, 
and unfortunately one is still asking them 
when one finishes the book. This is not to de- 
prive Mrs. Mahler of the credit for having as- 
sembled some data that bears on these queries. 
But merely to state that “Westerners” are pres- 
ent and add some facts about costume and 
technique is not quite enough. 

What emerges is a kind of grab bag of in- 
formation. It is indeed to be recommended to 
anyone who might at some time wish to know 
that Ganjin had in his close circle a Persian 
doctor (p. 12), or that Sir Aurel Stein discov- 
ered at Astana what might be the ancestor of 
the pretzel (p. 30) or that at Tun-huang was 
found a “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” (p. 47). It 
has value as a kind of encylopedic handbook. 
One regrets that title and format do not serve 
this objective with greater integrity. 

Ricuarp Epwarps 
Washington University 


Chinese Painting. By Peter C. Swann. Paris: 
Editions Pierre Tisné. New York: Uni- 
verse Books Inc., 1958. 155. Index, Plates. 


The aims of this book are modest. The au- 
thor is very clear about it: “This book is in- 
tended for the uninitiated. It includes no flights 
of literary fancy or philosophical speculation. 
It discusses Chinese painting in a straightfor- 
ward historical manner from its beginnings. . .” 


(p. 11). 
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While some might dispute the point that 
the “uninitiated” can best be served in this 
traditional survey manner, it is fortunately not 
possible to deny that Mr. Swann’s writing 
achieves its objective. His account can be gen- 
erally accepted. It is one that is usually free 
from entangling cliches. Poetry is often quoted, 
and painting accords with properly accepted 
political events. Without sacrificing an art- 
historical framework there is an effort to see 
Chinese painting, rather refreshingly, as the 
vision of a plausible experience. Of the T‘ang 
painter, Chou Fang: “He speaks to us in the 
same terms as many Western portrait painters 
and he makes the same demand upon our own 
interpretive powers” (p. 44). Of an early Li 
Chao-tao style landscape: “This is the kind 
of countryside the poets could write about and 
reflects the pleasure and confidence with which 
they made their excursions through a peaceful 
land” (p. 46). Of Li Ti’s Herdsmen: “The 
appeal is that of the shepherd in Western 
painting—the nostalgia for the simple life 
which has tormented sensitive men in all highly 
organised societies” (p. 82). 

There are some sixty-one tipped in color 
plates. These are conveniently inserted into the 
body of the text, although not always as close 
to the textual discussion as might have been 
arranged. Here, sadly, comes the great disap- 
pointment of the book. The heart of Chinese 
painting is to be found—where too few seem 
willing to seek it—in the paintings themselves. 
It hardly seems to this reviewer that the unini- 
tiated can be served by perpetuating the notion 
that Chinese artists were devoted to the cause 
of profoundly hazy views—however pleasantly 
tinted—of hazy mist and mountains or im- 
pressionistic approximations of ancient oriental 
gentlemen and ladies. 

It might be argued that the uninitiated 
would not notice brushwork anyway, but since 
Mr. Swann has specifically declared: “The 
brushstroke is the most important single factor 
in Chinese painting” (p. 10), the failure to 
afford ample opportunity to see it is indeed a 
failure. The uninitiated will continue uniniti- 
ated. 

Fortunately a few do work: the haunting 
composition of Mr. Hochstadter’s Kung Hsien 
(p. 133), perhaps the close-up (a little shaky) 
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of a Ku K‘ai-chih figure (p. 24), the Han rub- 
bings. But success is limited, and even the 
most ardent partisan of color reproductions— 
of which company this reviewer is one-—must 
doubt the wisdom of including such disap- 
pointing color plates. 

Because of the broad nature of the book any 
critic may find his favorite pictures omitted 
or wish to refute some of the necessarily gen- 
eral statements. It is perhaps legitimate, how- 
ever, to question certain assertions in the light 
of specific illustrations selected by the author. 
Of the Ming painter, Shen Chou: “. . . a pre- 
occupation with the beguiling techniques of 
brushwork introduces a certain dryness” (p. 
114). This cannot be seen in a misty Shen 
Chou reproduction, but even in front of the 
original—a slight swift moist sketch, Sitting 
up at Night—this particular point would hardly 
be well illustrated. 

The author judges tenth century landscape: 
“One is not tempted to explore these land- 
scapes; there is no intention to make man feel 
at home in them” (p. 58). While this state- 
ment generally fits the situation, it can hardly 
apply to one of the illustrations, the famous 
“Tung Yiian” in the Boston Museum. In this 
picture a scholar, accompanied by a boy with 
a ch‘in, is about to enter the gate of a retreat, 
and one cannot escape the invitation to join 
him and become part of the same peace that 
is in the landscape, to reach a temple deep in 
the misty valley, to cross with tiny travellers 
the calm everlasting distance of far waters. 
This is, of course, not overly visible in the re- 
production, and Mr. Swann is certainly aware 
that the painting may not be by Tung Yiian. 
But we cannot hope to enlighten the uniniti- 
ated by writing about one concept and vaguely 
illustrating another. 

There is one specific error of visual fact 
(difficult to check in the reproduction). In Su 
Han-ch‘en’s Children at Play: “They are play- 
ing with a cricket” (p. 82-3). Actually the 
two children are playing with a kind of spin- 
ning “pointer” constructed out of light sticks 
and “dates” (tsao: zizyphus vulgaris). The 
contrast is not between the discarded artificial 
toy and the aliveness of a cricket but between 
spinning toys which are manufactured by 
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adults and a simple device made by the child 
himself. 

The value of a book of this type rests on the 
just wedding of clear words and clear pictures. 
Here Mr. Swann’s usually lucid text sometimes 
loses value in not being properly disciplined 
by the painting, and almost always by the 
lack of reproductions sufficiently clear to en- 
lighten both student and general public. 

RicHarp Epwarps 


Washington University 


Chinese Art in the Twentieth Century. By 
Micuaet Sutuivan. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1959. 110. Index, 
Bibliography, Notes, Illustrations, 72 Sep- 
arate Plates. $10.00. 


Mr. Sullivan’s book is the first comprehen- 
sive work devoted to Chinese art of the pres- 
ent century, and as such performs an impor- 
tant and vital function. Most histories of 
Chinese art do not take the reader beyond the 
eighteenth century, except in very general 
terms. Yet today we can no longer afford not 
to take note of the new political, intellectual, 
and aesthetic movements which in the course 
of the last fifty years have made a tremendous 
impact on Chinese society and have funda- 
mentally changed the character of Chinese art. 
Mr. Sullivan demonstrates that twentieth cen- 
tury Chinese art, far from being “dead” and 
simply continuing the perpetuation of an an- 
cient tradition, as is frequently believed, is in- 
deed a powerful and vital force, at least prior 
to the Communist regime. 

The first chapter of the book outlines the 
political and social changes, often revolution- 
ary upheavals, which have manifested them- 
selves in China since the turn of the century. 
The author shows how these sharp depar- 
tures from traditional thought and long ac- 
cepted attitudes thoroughly changed the char- 
acter of Chinese literature and artistic 
expression. The intellectual revolution was 
marked by the rapid rise of numerous literary 
societies and artists’ groups which, with revo- 
lutionary vigor, moved to rescue China from 
the shackles of a tradition which they found 
could no longer adequately serve the needs 
of modern Chinese society. 
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Mr. Sullivan provides a particularly facile 
and well written account of traditional Chi- 
nese painting, touching upon some of the most 
significant aspects of this art, which set it apart 
from Western painting. It is generally agreed, 
and stated once again by the author, that the 
unique quality of Chinese painting lies in the 
gradual evolution of a language of forms, of 
a vocabulary of brushstrokes and symbols which 
an artist must master in order to represent 
nature successfully. In a sense it was unneces- 
sary for the Chinese artist to paint directly 
from nature, and he could to better advantage 
work in the quiet seclusion of his studio and 
there recollect his personal experiences and ob- 
servations of nature. 

Mr. Sullivan perhaps oversimplifies when he 
divides traditional Chinese painting into three 
major categories: (1) the academic tradition, 
(2) the literary tradition, and (3) the Ling- 
nan pai. 

The first group of painters comprises the 
followers of the academic and antiquarian tra- 
ditions, handed down through generations of 
court painters and others in close contact with 
official circles. This tradition had its origins in 
the T‘ang dynasty, with the court painters Li 
Ssu-hsiin and Li Chao-tao, but may, as sug- 
gested, perhaps go back even further, to the 
artists who painted the great murals on the 
walls of the Han palaces. P‘u Ju, and his cous- 
ins P‘u Chin and P‘u Ch‘iian, all descendants 
of the Manchu Imperial family, have continued 
the academic tradition into the twentieth cen- 
tury. Tseng Yu-ho, now living in Honolulu, 
also followed at first the academic tradition 
(pls. 4-5), and showed no signs then of the 
very different styles, including abstractions, she 
was to work in later on. 

The painting of the wén-jén or literati, Mr. 
Sullivan’s second group of traditional painters, 
represents a very important trend of Ming 
painting. It was primarily a reaction on the 
part of the scholar painters against academic 
conventionalization. These painters, of which 
Shen Chou and his pupil Wen Cheng-ming 
are the foremost representatives, were not at- 
tached to any official court circles, but took 
up painting and other intellectual pursuits for 
their leisure and enjoyment. They preferred to 
live close to nature which they sought to ren- 
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der by the simplest, most direct means, fre- 
quently inspired by the work of the great 
landscape painters of the Yiian dynasty. Huang 
Pin-hung, Ch‘i Pai-shih, and Chang Ta-ch‘ien 
are considered by Sullivan the chief twentieth 
century exponents of the wén-jén tradition. 

The painters of the Ling-nan p‘ai differ 
from the academicians and the literati in that 
they deliberately attempt to be modern and 
consciously blend Chinese and Western art. The 
leaders of the group, Kao Chien-fu and his 
younger brother, Ch‘i-feng, were closely con- 
nected with the revolutionary movement in 
Canton and were determined to adapt tradi- 
tional Chinese painting to modern require- 
ments. Most of the exponents of this group, 
moreover, have the distinction of having studied 
in Japan where they came under the influence 
of what Sullivan refers to as “contemporary 
Japanese ‘decorative realism’.” 

But surely the most important manifestation 
of twentieth century Chinese painting is what 
the author refers to as “The Modern Move- 
ment.” This group is made up of those paint- 
ers who received their training primarily in 
the West and introduced Western techniques 
and styles to China. The first impetus of West- 
ern painting reached China via Japan, where 
a department of Western art was set up at the 
Tokyo Fine Art School in 1896 and consti- 
tuted the first center for the spread of West- 
ern art in the Far East. But with the estab- 
lishment in China soon after the turn of the 
twentieth century of a number of art schools 
modelled after their European counterparts, 
Western painting, particularly the influence of 
French Impressionism, which reached China 
mostly via Japan, soon gained a firm foothold. 
However, by 1919, Japanese influence was on 
the way out, and its place taken by a full-scale 
exodus of young artists and students to France, 
to take up painting in the company of their 
fellow artists, in the Bohemian atmosphere of 
Montmartre and the Quartier Latin. Liu Hai- 
su and Hsii Pei-hung both returned from Eu- 
rope as rival champions of the art of the Euro- 
pean art academies, with the influence of the 
former centered in and around Shanghai, while 
Hsii Pei-hung set up his own following in 
Nanking and Peking. Despite strong opposi- 
tion Liu introduced the nude model in 1926, 
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and its use soon spread to other art schools. 
The triumph of the West was complete. 

Later chapters of the book take up the “Re- 
alist Movement,” manifesting itself in the art 
of the woodcut and the political cartoon, and 
the place of sculpture and the decorative arts 
in twentieth century China. One might ques- 
tion the statement that “in China, sculpture 
has never been accorded the high place that 
it enjoys in the West,” for under the impetus 
of Buddhism Chinese sculpture surely enjoyed 
a period of full-blown florescence from the 
fifth to the middle of the eighth century. The 
tremendous output of religious sculptures dur- 
ing those years (viz. Yiin-kang, Lung-mén, 
T‘ien-lung Shan, etc.), and the generally re- 
markably high quality and superb technical 
accomplishment of extant examples are proof 
that Chinese sculpture in those centuries was 
more than purely “functional for the adorn- 
ment of a tomb or shrine” but occupied a posi- 
tion of immense importance which parallels 
that of Gothic sculpture in Europe. 

A final chapter, entitled “An Age of Transi- 
tion,” discusses the place of contemporary art 
under the Communists, and speculates on the 
future of the arts in present-day China. 

While on the one hand the past seven years 
have seen a remarkable burst of activity in the 
form of archaeological exploration and exca- 
vation, as witnessed by the tide of publications 
emanating from mainland China, Communist 
control of painters, poets, writers, and musi- 
cians has stifled creativity. Reference is made 
to a 1953 Report of the Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs, which, taken at face value, would 
tend to indicate that artists are not to be sub- 
jected to total control. No mention is made of 
any visible results since the 1953 report. 

It is therefore not surprising that since 1950 
the most significant progress in Chinese paint- 
ing has taken place outside of China. The 
works of Chao Wu-chi in Paris, Ch‘en Ch‘i- 
k‘un in Boston, and of Tseng Yu-ho in Hono- 
lulu, as well as the products of some of the 
painters active in Malaya, with whom Mr. 
Sullivan, who lives in Singapore, is apt to be 
in close contact, are singled out as representing 
the most successful attempts in contemporary 
Chinese painting. 
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The book contains a checklist of leading 
Art Schools and Societies from 1910-1949 and 
a useful Biographical Index of Modern Chi- 
nese Artists. A necessarily brief Bibliography 
refers the reader to the foremost books and 
periodicals in Chinese and Western languages 
on the subject of modern Chinese art, and is 
followed by a handy list, in Chinese characters, 
of the artists’ names given in the Biographical 
Index. The illustrations are remarkably good 
and are supplemented by four excellent color 
plates. The book is attractive in format and 
presentation and should prove a very valu- 
able, if not indispensable, addition to the sub- 
ject of Chinese art, which does not, as Mr. 
Sullivan so well demonstrates, end with the 
eighteenth century. 

Henry TRUBNER 
Royal Ontario Museum 


The Zen Teaching of Huang Po on the Trans- 
mission of Mind. Translated by Joun Bro- 
reLp. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1959. 
136. Index. $1.25 (paper), $2.75 (cloth). 


In the current welter of books and articles 
written directly or obliquely about Zen Bud- 
dhism, ranging from the flippant perversions 
of The Dharma Bums to the merely superficial 
or misunderstood enthusiasms of some contem- 
porary painters, it is refreshing to find a book 
which attempts to make available in English an 
actual Zen text of some importance in the his- 
tory of the sect in China. The text in question 
is P‘ei Hsiu’s Huang-po-shan Tuan-chi fa-shih 
ch'uan-hsin fa-yao (Taishé no. 2012A), to- 
gether with Huang-po Tuan-chi fa-shih Wan- 
ling lu (Taishé no. 2012B, both with some 
omissions), plus further anecdotal material 
from an unidentified source. The translator is 
a convert to Buddhism and has done his work 
with painstaking devotion. On the whole he 
has caught the meaning of the original with 
considerable clarity and force, and even where 
minor misunderstandings occur, his intuition 
has saved him from serious mistranslation. 

The principal theme elaborated in discourses 
by the Zen master, Huang-po* (also known as 
Hsi-yun” and Tuan-chi*), which form the sub- 
ject of the book, is that Reality, usually re- 
ferred to as “Mind” (Asin), or “the One 
Mind” (i-hsim), is not grasped through logical 
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or other intellectual processes, nor by ethical 
or religious practices of any kind, but a per- 
son may by intuition realize his original iden- 
tity with it. The theme is approached untir- 
ingly from numerous angles, and in the dia- 
logues, which, incidentally, afford a rich mine 
for the study of ninth century colloquial style, 
the Master loosens his hearers’ minds from the 
tangles of common-sense thinking toward the 
final leap into the Void which is necessary for 
their enlightenment. 

Though aware of some scholarly opinions 
regarding the development of Zen doctrine 
and practice, the translator shares the view- 
point of the devotee that purely historical mat- 
ters are accidental and secondary to the uni- 
versal validity of the experience of Truth de- 
scribed in the text, which is confirmed by 
mystics of all ages and places regardless of 
their religious or cultural environment. He is 
quite content, therefore, in his introduction to 
add nothing to what may be found in all tra- 
ditional accounts of Zen among the followers 
of D. T. Suzuki. While mentioning with mild 
disapproval the theories of Hu Shih, he does 
not find it necessary to allude to the important 
contributions in this field of Paul Demiéville 
or Jacques Gernet. 

As for the translation itself, he states in the 
introduction that it is “to some extent . . . in- 
terpretive” and that he has spared the reader 
the cumbersome use of brackets for every case 
of interpolation. In most cases this concession 
to readability is welcome. In some instances 
his eagerness to explain runs away with him, 
as, for example, when he translates the five 
characters: ch‘u Fo fang-pien shuo (“except 
when the Buddha is speaking expediently”) 
as: “except for those ways employed by the 
Buddha as purely relative expedients (upaya) 
for the liberation of beings lost in delusion” 
(p. 73). On the other hand, where a clear 
understanding by the reader demands pre- 
cision in the use of terms, he tends to be vague 
and inconsistent. The same Chinese words may 
be translated now one, now another way, even 
when they are used by Huang-po in the same 
meaning, while different terms in the original 
will end up with the same English word to 
cover them all. I realize that absolute consist- 
ency is a vice of small minds, especially in 
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translating Chinese, where exact correspond- 
ences of meaning with English words rarely 
occur, but this does not absolve the translator 
from at least making a gesture in the direction 
of word-correspondence. 

One of the key terms, and indeed the sub- 
ject of the book, is the word Asin.* Blofeld 
translates it “Mind,” with upper case, when it 
refers to the Absolute, and with lower case 
when it refers to the thought processes of indi- 
vidual beings. This is a good solution, except 
for the fact that Huang-po is fond of puns and 
word-play and puts the conscientious translator 
in an impossible bind. In a passage on page 48, 
for example, he performs a four-way balancing 
act between the terms ching, translated “en- 
vironmental phenomena,” and Asin, “Mind” 
(or “mind”?), on the one hand, and shih‘ 
“individual events,” and Ui “underlying prin- 
ciples,” on the other. Blofeld translates: “Peo- 
ple often try to escape from environmental 
phenomena in order to still their minds (lower 
case), or to obscure events in order to retain 
their grasp of principles. They do not realize 
that this is merely to obscure phenomena with 
Mind (upper case), events with principles. 
Just let your minds (lower case) become void 
and environmental phenomena will void them- 
selves...” But are we certain that in one case 
the Absolute is meant and in the other, indi- 
vidual minds? It is precisely “Mind,” with 
upper case, which is here said to be as much 
a hindrance to enlightenment as environ- 
mental phenomena. We should amend “still 
their minds” to read, “rest in Mind,” and “let 
your minds become void” to “let Mind be 
void.” 

Similarly the negative term, wu-hsin,® is 
sometimes translated, “no mind of conceptual 
thought” (p. 33), or “rid yourselves of con- 
ceptual thought” (idid.), sometimes, “forms 
no concepts” (p. 31), sometimes, “non-intel- 
lection” (p. 86). In all these, Asin seems to be 
equated with “conceptual thought.” At the 
same time the totally different expressions, 
wang-nien' (literally: “mistaken thoughts”), 
chien) (“views”), and chieh* (“explanations”) 
are likewise translated “conceptual thought,” 
or “concepts” (pp. 38, 75, and 54, respectively). 
The four characters: ch‘uan' (“to transmit,” 
in the title and passim), yin™ (“to seal,” “ver- 
ify,” p. 50), te™ (“to attain,” ibid.), and fu® 
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(“to hand over,” p. 65) are all translated 
“transmit.” On page 83 both te" and fa” (“orig- 
inate,” “give rise to”) are translated “attain.” 
To disregard the original terms in favor of 
what is felt to be a more obvious meaning 
takes the cutting edge off of some very nice 
word-play. Thus on page 42 Bodhidharma is 
quoted as saying, “The Buddha enunciated all 
the Dharmas (i-ch‘ieh fa) in order to elimi- 
nate every vestige of conceptual thinking 
(i-ch‘ieh hsin).” By eliminating the parallelism 
the translator has, in effect, eliminated the 
point of the statement. 

One more example of the dilemma of in- 
telligibility versus literalness is found in the 
quatrain quoted on pages 64 and 65. The text 
runs: 


Fa pen-fa wu-fa, 
Wu-fa-fa i fa. 

Chin fu wu-fa shih, 
Fa-fa ho-ts‘eng fa? 


Blofeld translates: “The fundamental doctrine 
of the dharma is that there are no dharmas, 
yet that this doctrine of no-dharma is in itself 
a dharma; and now that the no-dharma doc- 
trine has been transmitted, how could the doc- 
trine of the dharma ever have been a dharma”? 
While he has given a literal rendering in a 
footnote, I feel he missed an opportunity to 
preserve the intentional ambiguity of the orig- 
inal, where fa means, simultaneously or by 
turns, “the Teaching,” “essence” or “quality,” 
“datum of consciousness” etc. The point of 
the quatrain, I feel, is that the Zen patriarchs 
do not transmit dharmas (whatever meaning 
you may assign to the word), but at the same 
time they do not transmit the dharmaless 
either, because that is also a dharma, while 
those things known as dharmas are really not. 
The removal of either leg of the paradox for 
intelligibility’s sake results in crippling it. 
Other slight imprecisions occur when the 
special meanings of technical terms are not 
recognized, as, for example, when the term 
fa p'u-ti hsin® (“give rise to the thought of 
enlightenment,” i.e., resolve to become a bodhi- 
sattva, Skt. bodhicittam utpddayati) is trans- 
lated vaguely, “attain the Bodhi-Mind” (p. 
83). Or when the expression: yu-chien wu- 
chien ch‘ang-chien tuan-chien® (“views that 
[the dharmas] are existent or non-existent, or 
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that they are permanent or impermanent”) is 
translated: “of concepts and no-concepts, of 
vital and trivial ones” (p. 76). Hsia-ken* (“in- 
ferior faculties” [indriya]) is translated: “lower 
categories of roots of goodness” [kufala-mila] 
(p. 43). The term ch‘tian* (“expediency” 
[upaya]) is translated now as “powerful” (p. 
46), now as “ephemeral” (pp. 74-75), and 
once as “select” (p. 55). 

Blofeld has divided the text conveniently 
into numbered sections, but once or twice has 
separated what should properly go together, 
notably in the case of sections 12 and 13 on 
page 39. Section 12, on “sensual eating” (shih- 
shih") and “wise eating” (chih-shih’) is 
frankly a puzzle to him, as his footnote about 
“the wrong use of the six senses” reveals, Ap- 
parently the whole of section 12 is merely an 
analogy for the next section on the Sravakas, 
or “hearers,” who indulge their intellectual 
senses by grasping at doctrines of bodhi and 
Nirvana. 

On the whole the footnotes are very helpful, 
but I suppose it is utopian in a work of this 
nature to wish for more exact citations. Once 
or twice a source like the “Diamond Sitra” 
will be named (p. 62) but without chapter or 
page in any edition. Usually sources are not 
identified, and even a direct quotation will go 
unnoticed, ¢.g. a passage from the Vimala- 
kirti-nirdeéa, ch. 3 (Taishé XIV, 530a) quoted 
at the top of page 85. 

But I should not wish to exaggerate the de- 
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fects of this fascinating book by continuing to 
pick small flaws. Actually, it was the careful 
workmanship and basically sound understand- 
ing of the translator which led me to scruti- 
nize his labor in greater detail than would 
have been warranted had it been more inept. 
I feel the translation will do a great deal to- 
ward shedding more light on a subject where 
much light is needed. 
Ricuarp B. MATHER 

University of Minnesota 


Japan’s Economic Recovery. By G. C. ALLEN. 
London and New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. viii, 215. $4.75. 


Japan’s Finance and Taxation, 1940-1956. By 
Sasuro Suiomi, translated by SHoTaro 
Hasecawa. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xi, 190. $6.00. 


The literature in English on Japan’s econ- 
omy has been enlarged and improved by these 
two studies which complement each other. 
Any new work by Professor G. C, Allen, Great 
Britain’s leading economic expert on Japan, is 
to be welcomed. This one is especially useful 
because it delves so largely into the Japanese 
industrial structure. Of the 190 pages of text, 
ninety-three, or about a half, are devoted to 
an examination of industrial structure and 
organization. Professor Allen’s focus is pri- 
marily on the inward operation and function- 
ing of the Japanese economy, although he has 
an excellent introductory historical chapter and 
one chapter, toward the end of the book, on 
“the problems of foreign trade.” 

G. C. Allen has been Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of London since 
1947 and, since 1950, also a member of the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Commis- 
sion. He was lecturer at Government College 
in Japan in 1922-25 and was engaged in eco- 
nomic research in Japan in 1936 and in 1954; 
Temporary Counsellor, Foreign Office, Sep- 
tember 1945 to April 1946, concerned with 
economic policy regarding Japan. He is the 
author of various works on economic and in- 
dustrial organization, including British Indus- 
tries and Their Organisation, and of many 
studies on Asia including A Short Economic 
History of Modern Japan; Western Enterprise 
in Far Eastern Economic Development; China 
and Japan; and Western Enterprise in Indo- 
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nesia and Malaya. He has been a student of the 
Japanese economy for over thirty-five years. 
It is to be hoped that before he retires he will 
reward Western scholars by enlarging and up- 
dating his very useful, Short Economic History 
of Japan. 

For its historical perspective, for its analysis 
of the structure of industry in postwar Japan, 
and for its excellent value judgments about the 
course and trend of Japan’s economy, Japan’s 
Economic Recovery has much to recommend 
it. 

Professor Allen finds remarkable resilience 
in Japanese industry. He does not believe the 
Japanese recovery is fragile or that it will be 
short-lived. He finds that Japan’s industrial 
structure now bears a much closer resemblance 
to that of leading Western countries than it 
did twenty years ago. He finds that under 
the direction of a “a highly competent bu- 
reaucracy” and with the reemergence of “cen- 
ters of private initiative,” the efficiency as well 
as the form of economic direction has been in 
large measure restored. He finds that Japan 
“has modified the American reforms that 
accorded ill with her purposes and has assimi- 
lated others.” He wonders how far the trans- 
formation now proceeding in Japan’s eco- 
nomic life “will permit the survival of the 
more graceful qualities of the old Japan—the 
fine manners, the etiquette that relieves the 
acerbities of personal relations in a materialistic 
society, the aesthetic traditions, the strong 
sense of reciprocal obligation among individ- 
uals that corresponds to the recognition of 
public duty in the West.” Professor Allen is 
clearly nostalgic for the past, for the Japan 
of the 1920’s with all its quaint attractiveness 
for foreigners. To one who first became ac- 
quainted with somewhat less attractive facets 
of Japanese culture and character during the 
1940-1950 decade, the more important ques- 
tion is Japan in the 1960’s. Can the remark- 
able economic gains be held? Will democratic 
forms survive? Can Japan escape a retreat to 
either authoritarian extreme—right or left— 
in the face of possible economic pressures? In 
judgments such as these Professor Allen is 
cautiously optimistic. 

With the volume as a whole, I have but two 
points of complaint, one major, the other very 
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minor. Too little attention is paid to Japan’s 
international economic position, problems and 
prospects. One reads his chapter on “The 
Problem of Foreign Trade” with the feeling 
that here the author has come to a subject 
which is not very congenial but which must 
nevertheless be covered, and so let’s plunge in 
and cover it, as quickly as possible. On a very 
minor key, it may be noted that although he 
has been many things, Mr. Joseph M. Dodge 
has never been Senator Dodge (p. 19). 

Professor Shiomi’s volume supplements Pro- 
fessor Allen’s in that it provides interesting 
and useful material on the development of 
Japan’s finance and tax system since 1940. It 
describes the basic changes in Japan’s tax sys- 
tem enacted in 1940, traces the disastrous im- 
pact of World War II on the fiscal system, and 
deals in detail with the 1949-1950 recommen- 
dations of the Shoup Tax Mission, which sug- 
gested many basic changes in the Japanese tax 
structure. For Western scholars this is per- 
haps the most useful part of the book. The 
relevance and utility of Part IV, dealing with 
two special research problems, is unclear. For 
a book published in English, it might well 
have been omitted and the space devoted to 
a more detailed exposition of (a) the history 
of the Japanese tax system, and (b) the fate of 
the Shoup Mission tax recommendations at the 
hands of Japanese Government. 

Dr. Shiomi, who is Professor Emeritus of 
Economics and Lecturer in Public Finance at 
Kyoto University, is also president of The 
Japan Tax Association. A revised edition of 
his study incorporating recommendations (a) 
and (b) above would make it very valuable 
for Western students. 

Jerome B. ConEeNn 
College of The City of New York 


The Purge of Japanese Leaders under the Oc- 
cupation. By Hans H. Barrwatp. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Political 
Science, VIII. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1959. 111. 


Bibliography. $2.25. 


More than most other phases of the Occu- 
pation, the purge program illumined the 1948 
switch from “reform” to “recovery” in Japan. 


Now Hans Baerwald has drawn on his SCAP 
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service and familiarity with all relevant docu- 
ments to write a stimulating and readable 
account of the purge in operation and its im- 
mediate impact. 

Within limited space he combines adequate 
factual description with a commendable abil- 
ity to raise most of the moral and administra- 
tive dilemmas: the confused objectives of the 
purge; what criteria to employ in 1946-48 
and the “Red purge” of 1950; interaction of a 
divided SCAP (Whitney vs. Willoughby) and 
a naturally reluctant Japanese administration; 
and the immediate impact on elites affected. 
While Baerwald tries to be fair to all sides 
of this complex “noble” experiment, he con- 
cludes that it should have been speedier, more 
complete, and less influenced by judicial nice- 
ties or “war guilt” justification. His evidence, 
however, impresses this reviewer as support- 
ing the opposite view of Wildes’ Typhoon in 
Tokyo. 

One hopes that either Baerwald or another 
equally qualified will complete the purge 
story. Have such eminent purgees as Hato- 
yama, Shigemitsu, Kishi, and Fujiyama been 
any less “pro-American” than the Left Social- 
ists spared by the purge? Or was the purge 
of 1946-48 as naive as Article 9 of the Mac- 
Arthur Constitution? 

Douctas H. MENDEL, JR. 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Early No Drama, Its Background, Character 
and Development 1300-1450. By P. G. 
O’Nent. London: Lund Humphries, 
1959. Xi, 223. Illustrations, Notes, Bibli- 
ography, Index. 45/. 


It is a pleasure to greet a book about Japan 
not addressed to the elusive and perhaps im- 
aginary general reader. Mr. O'Neill, miracu- 
lously enough, has not felt obliged to trace the 
etymology of the word Né, nor to compare the 
Né and Greek drama, nor to linger over the 
mysteries of yagen, nor, indeed, to indulge in 
the many other familiar pastimes of our trade. 
His book is instead a serious and carefully 
documented study, the nature of which is ex- 
actly described by the title. It adds much to the 
relatively scant material on the subject hitherto 
available in Western languages. 
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Naturally enough, much of the basic re- 
search in the history of the early N6é has 
already been published by Japanese scholars, 
notably Nose Asaji. O’Neill is scrupulous in 
his acknowledgments, but at pains also to ver- 
ify quotations from their original sources. He 
proves at the same time that he is capable of 
breaking new ground, as in his discussions of 
the importance of kusemai in the formation of 
the N6 plays. Throughout the book he demon- 
strates an enviable familiarity with the writ- 
ings of Zeami, which gives authority to his 
judgments. Unfortunately, even the specialist 
reader is likely to find parts of the book rather 
heavy going, though others, particularly the 
translations of early dramas in the appendices, 
read very smoothly. Here is Mr. O’Neill at 
his most academic: “Since their distribution 
is consistent in having in each group a simi- 
lar proportion of the plays of different actors, 
and since they have been taken from a num- 
ber of different sources, the list seems reliable 
enough for the number of plays in each 
group to be taken as a fair indication of 
the frequency and, hence, the popularity of 
that type of play at the time.” One can imag- 
ine what a British reviewer might say if this 
sentence had been written by an American! 

O'Neill describes not only the evolution of 
the Né6 play from its relatively primitive be- 
ginnings to its supreme flowering with Zeami, 
but also the development of the theatre itself, 
and the changing aesthetic principles which 
affected playwrights and actors. Illustrations 
scattered through the book are both attractive 
and extremely useful in elucidating remarks 
on the appearance of the stage and the actors. 

I read most of this book with profit and 
admiration, but occasionally I found myself 
questioning a statement. O’Neill tells us, for 
example, that Kan-ami’s plays contained “few 
of the literary intricacies that appeared in so 
many later plays.” I wonder how we can be 
sure of this. Few if any of his plays escaped 
revision by later men, and I doubt that we can 
say much about his style. Again, when O’Neill 
says that “the more obvious forms of acro- 
batics and tumbling would certainly now be 
out of the question” in a N6 theatre, I cannot 
help recalling the performance of Shdzon by 
the present Kongé Iwao. I saw one character 
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somersault over the railing of the Aashigakari 
onto the stage, and other forms of acrobatics 
delighted the audience. No doubt the case is 
exceptional, but today when Kyoto people talk 
of the late Kongé Iwao they are likely to men- 
tion first his somersaults in Tsuchigumo, his 
greatest role. 

O’Neill’s translations seem unusually accu- 
rate. Occasionally a line seemed slightly sus- 
pect, and I checked with the original. Usually 
O'Neill was right, but sometimes I thought he 
had missed a phrase, as in the following sen- 
tence from the superb account in the Tatheiki 
of the Dengaku performance of 1349. For his 
“In the confusion thieves began stealing 
swords; some ran off with them but others, 
having found swords, stayed to lay about 
them.” I would prefer, “In the confusion some 
thieves managed to steal people’s swords and 
make off with them, but others were discov- 
ered and killed before they could get away.” 

I mention this apparent inaccuracy not to 
hold O’Neill up to scorn, but to suggest how 
the maddening ambiguities of Japanese can 
trip up even the most conscientious scholar. 
How narrow the path of accuracy is, and how 
uncommon to find anyone treading it so care- 
fully as O’Neill in this work! 

Donato KEENE 
Columbia University 


The Floating World in Japanese Fiction. By 


Howarp Hresetr. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. xiii, 232. Notes, 
Index, Illustrations. $6.50. 


According to the official Tokugawa doc- 
trine of Shi-N6-K6-Shé, merchants and towns- 
people were the lowest of the low. Taking this 
at its face value, we have been accustomed to 
see Tokugawa Japan as a stern feudal society, 
peopled with grim, Spartan warriors (stiffened 
by Confucianism, only occasionally relaxed by 
the blandishments of Zen arts) and loyal, 
obedient, hard-working peasants. It would be 
interesting to speculate on why, in spite of the 
ukiyoe, in spite of Sansom, and in spite of 
Borton’s studies of peasant revolts, this hardy 
image has persisted. One reason I would haz- 
ard, apart from the known disposition of 
stereotypes to strive for completeness of form, 
is that students of social change have needed 
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some base-line for the estimation of changes in 
the modern period. For this purpose, it has 
been convenient to maintain the idealized pic- 
ture of a static feudal social structure and 
morality working in perfect accord with the 
official doctrine. 

But with the growing volume of Tokugawa 
studies, and particularly with the Saikaku re- 
vival, this simple view can no longer be held. 
Howard Hibbett has now delivered the coup 
de grace with a stunning evocation of Gen- 
roku life and art. In six concise, even elegant, 
chapters, more than a hundred pages of new 
translation from Saikaku and Kiseki, and 
twenty-four splendidly annotated reproduc- 
tions of ukiyoe, Mr. Hibbett has once and for 
all given form to a period that flits tantaliz- 
ingly through the pages of English-language 
materials on Japan. 

The Genroku period (1680-1740) was the 
high point of a great cultural efflorescence, in 
arts, letters, and styles of living, the likes of 
which Japan had not seen since the Heian 
period. It was also, in Hibbett’s interesting 
observation, an “arrested development towards 

. a modern culture.” But unlike the Heian 
period, this was not the culture of the cour- 
tiers, nor yet of the Confucian samurai. It was 
a true outpouring of the bourgeois spirit, the 
spirit of the merchant and townsmen, center- 
ing not around the court or the military drill- 
ground or the Zen cloister but around the 
brothels, tea-houses, and pleasure resorts of 
the great cities. How this “expansive spirit 
of the townsmen began rushing out through 
every chink, crack, and narrow window of 
its feudal prison,” Mr. Hibbett tells with rel- 
ish and with an array of engaging words 
rarely assembled in a book of such modest 
size: rakish, scandalous, dashing, piquant, 
pleasure-loving, disreputable, extravagant, ex- 
citing, light-hearted, tinsel, glitter, opulent, 
connoisseur, sophisticated, luxurious, irrever- 
ent, energetic, irrepressible. The samurai 
could cling to his precious honor and his cold 
pleasures of classical painting, the 6 theatre, 
and Confucian moralizing (although he was 
not above occasional slumming in the warmer 
and meatier dens of the despised lower or- 
ders), but this was not for the townsman. 
Nishikawa Jéken, one of his ideologues, had 
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already in 1719 (in the Chéninbukuro) 
pointed out that it might be all right for the 
samurai to worry about his honor, but for a 
merchant to do so, neglecting acquisitiveness, 
his proper virtue, means the “dissipation of 
his fortune.” 

The spread of popular culture in Genroku 
was made possible by two developments: the 
replacement of movable-type printing by the 
ancient technique of block printing, and the 
development of large commercial publishing 
houses. Mr. Hibbett’s exposition of the opera- 
tion of the most important of these, the famous 
Hachimonjiya, and of the relations among 
publishers, writers, and illustrators, is a major 
addition to our knowledge of Japanese social 
history. 

The two forms—the uwkiyoe illustrations and 
the ukiyo-zdshi tales—were intimately related. 
Saikaku is almost unthinkable without his 
illustrator, Yoshida Hambei, as is Kiseki with- 
out Moronobu. “Saikaku’s characters inhabit 
the lively world of Moronobu’s prints; Moro- 
nobu’s figures . . . seem quite at home in the 


pages of the ukiyo-2dshi.” And yet as “Japa- 
nese culture” diffused to the outside world, 
this intimate union slowly dissolved. The uki- 


yoe, on their own, made their way into the 
mainstream of world art, but the ukiyo-zdshi 
have failed to come across. Two other typical 
products of this bourgeois culture, the kabuki 
and the puppet theatre, still retain their vital- 
ity in Japan, kabuki thumpingly so, and the 
puppet theatre more discreetly. But one cannot 
avoid the feeling that the wkiyo-zdshi, in spite 
of the valiant translations of a dedicated group 
of devotees, is unlikely to make a great stir 
except among students of literary history or 
of the manners and morals of Tokugawa 
Japan. Provinciality in literature is somehow 
less able to communicate itself than genre 
painting. Although Mr. Hibbett helps us to 
understand it and to appreciate its subleties 
of style and method, both through his percep- 
tive exposition and through his gracious trans- 
lations, it will probably remain an object of 
curiosity rather than a major contribution to 
the repertoire of world literature. 
HeErBert Passin 

University of Washington 
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The Taiheki. A Chronicle of Medieval Japan. 
Translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Heten Cratc McCuLioucn. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1959. xlix, 401. 


This book, number LIX of the series Rec- 
ords of Civilization, Sources and Studies, is 
a translation of part (twelve of the forty chap- 
ters) of the second most famous of the “war 
tales” of the early feudal period. It tells the 
story of the attempts of the emperor Daigo II 
in the early fourteenth century to re-establish 
the power of the throne, the fall of the Hdjs 
regents, and the rise of Ashikaga Takauji, 
who deserted the H6jé side to go over to that 
of the emperor. This part of the Tatheiki ends 
with the death of Prince Morinaga and only 
hints at what comes after. The later part, 
however, carries the story down to 1367, long 
after Takauji had become military dictator, 
driving out the reigning Imperial family, who 
took refuge at Yoshino, and setting up a rival 
emperor in Kydto. 

Such is the length of the full Taiheiki that 
one cannot complain at the translator’s having 
rendered only part of it. Yet it seems to me 
a pity that she dismisses the last two-thirds 
of the book so summarily. Her reason is partly 
that there is a certain amount of evidence to 
indicate that the first twelve chapters may in- 
clude all of the original version, and partly 
that they are more lively than the last two- 
thirds of the work, which are devoted to epi- 
sodic, disorganized accounts of fighting in 
local areas, not subordinated to a central uni- 
fying theme, and so similar to one another 
as to be dull reading for any but the specialist. 
It is true that the account of the events lead- 
ing up to the Kemmu Restoration forms a 
more connected sequence than the later chap- 
ters. But I am unable myself, at least when 
reading much at a sitting, to share Dr. Mc- 
Cullough’s wholehearted enthusiasm for the 
liveliness of the part which she has translated. 
However exciting the battle and siege scenes 
may be individually, they seem repetitious 
when taken in bulk, and despite the “central 
unifying theme,” the story is still episodic and 
not at all easy to follow, particularly in view 
of the interminable Chinese anecdotes strewn 
here and there throughout. 
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I should have preferred, therefore, since in 
any case not all of the work was to be trans- 
lated, to see some of this first part omitted to 
make way for a few at least of the more im- 
portant passages in the remainder of the work. 
But even if we do not quarrel with the trans- 
lator’s decision to stop at chapter twelve, I fail 
to understand why she denies the reader in 
the preface any but the merest hint of what 
happens later. “In the end (she says in the 
preface) . . . he (i. Takauji) was able to 
force Daigo II off the throne and plunge the 
nation into civil war. These events are beyond 
the scope of our inquiry, which must close, 
as does the twelfth chapter of the Tazheiki, 
with a discussion of the manner in which 
Takauji rid himself of a dangerous enemy, 
Prince Morinaga.” Why? 

Turning from what Dr. McCullough has 
not done to what she has done, let me say at 
once that her translation is obviously the prod- 
uct of sound scholarship. The introduction, 
apart from the point mentioned above, is ex- 
cellent, setting the historical and social scene 
well. The notes are fully adequate without 
being tiresomely copious. My only criticism of 
the care with which she has prepared the book 
concerns her treatment of titles, etc. In gen- 
eral, titles are translated, with results which 
few readers will find very enlightening, such 
as “Great Subject of the Grand Preceptorate,” 
for dajé-daijin. But whether one approves of 
her translations or not, at least she should 
have been consistent. For instance, we find 
the same term kashé variously translated as 
“Most Reverend” on page 1o and “Harmoni- 
ous Reverend” on page 31. Or again, on page 
12 she gives several names of buddhas and 
bodhisattvas in Japanese but chooses to trans- 
late one, Kokiizé, as “treasury-of-emptiness.” 
Her use of capitals, too, is sometimes difficult 
to follow. Why should the term shdnin be 
translated as “Most Holy,” but sdj6 and sdézu 
as “monk reformer” and “monk governor,” 
particularly when the Court ranks Adin and 
hégen, to which priests holding the office of 
s6j6 or sézu were entitled, are in this transla- 
tion rendered as “Sign of the Law” and “Eye 
of the Law”? One even finds that “the Great 
Teacher Dengy6” on page 10 has become, on 
page 30, “the great teacher Dengyé.” Finally, 
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there is persistent tautology in names such as 
“The Yémeimon Gate” or the “Hosshdji 
Temple.” 

My main criticism of this translation, how- 
ever, concerns the deliberately archaic styje 
which it affects. In my opinion, no such style 
is called for here. A translation should surely 
aim to reproduce for its readers as nearly as 
possible the same effect as the original did for 
its readers at the time when it was written. 
Archaism is therefore positively out of place 
unless the style of the original is itself archaic, 
which is not true of the Tazhetki. Clearly a 
certain grandness of manner is required, since 
the Taiheiki is not a matter-of-fact chronicle, 
but one which in former times lent itself to 
dramatic recitation. For me, however, the 
grand manner here is spoiled by an all-too- 
obvious straining after a kind of Biblical ef- 
fect. This translation abounds with phrases 
like “in no wise affrighted,” “sore perplexed” 
and “it had been meet to... ,” and words 
liks “devisings” (for “plans, plots”), while it 
makes constant use of unusual word-order and 
of unnecessary words-_like “even,” as in “Even 
such is my belief.” (There is one case, on page 
38, ll. 1-3, where this unnecessary “even” in- 
troduces a possible ambiguity). The cumula- 
tive effect of these sham medievalisms is irri- 
tating. Equally irritating is a curious tendency 
to over-literalness, presumably also for “olde- 
worlde” effect. Thus, during a siege, “the 
warriors could not support the thirsting of 
their mouths” (p. 174). This is at least under- 
standable, but what is the lay reader to make 
of the statement on page 335 that “As they 
(the prisoners) waited to be punished, they rose 
up and lay down in heavy bonds. . . .”? That 
is simply not English. Nor are phrases like 
“If it is thus” for sono gi naraba, and “Try 
receiving it,” for ukete goran-zeyo (both on 
P- 323). 

It must be admitted that, having decided in 
favour of archaism, Dr. McCullough keeps 
up her effort remarkably well throughout the 
book. But perhaps only a master of English 
could have made a real success of such a style. 
One can only hope that readers will not be too 
deterred, but will see beyond to the very real 
merits of this translation, for there is no doubt 
whatever of Dr. McCullough’s mastery of her 
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text. As we have seen, she is so faithful a 
translator that she even risks unnatural Eng- 
lish in order to preserve Japanese idiom. I 
must report having found, in one of the pas- 
sages which I chose at random for comparison 
with the original, two phrases of obvious ar- 
chaic flavour for which no warrant could be 
found in the Japanese (for instance, “as one 
afflicted in all his members,” page 47, turns out 
to be yamai no yoshi nite, “feigning illness”). 
But such examples cannot, I think, be very 
numerous, and in general this must be con- 
sidered a very reliable translation. Viewed not 
from a literary standpoint but simply from 
the point of view of accuracy, it can be highly 
recommended. 

D. E. Mitts 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


Konjaku. Altjapanische Geschichten aus dem 
Volk zur Heian-Zeit. Translated by S. 
Tsuxakosut. Zurich: Max Niehans Ver- 
lag AG., 1956. 243. 


The Konjaku Monogatari is a vast collection 
of well over one thousand tales. These are of 
many types, but predominantly Buddhist; of 
the total of thirty-one maki, approximately the 
first two thirds is devoted to Buddhist stories. 
There are, for instance, many miracle-tales, 
illustrating the rewards of true belief or the 
awful retribution that awaits the sinner. 
Moreover, the first five maki are of Indian 
stories and the second five of Chinese. The 
present book of translations of forty-two sto- 
ries from maki 22-31, the non-Buddhist part of 
the Japanese section (twenty-four of them, in 
fact, from maki 24, 28, and 29) is therefore 
clearly not representative of Konjaku Mono- 
gatari as a whole. It is only fair perhaps to 
add that it does not really set out to be. It does 
not pretend to do more than present some 
interesting stories, with the barest minimum 
of explanatory material—one-and-a-half pages 
of background and just over four pages of 
short notes on individual points in the stories. 

Though the Japanese are proud to point to 
the existence in their literature of this great 
collection, and though it is generally admitted 
that for the folk-lorist, the social historian, 
or the student of religion the work is a mine 
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of information, the traditional view of it has 
always been that it can have little claim to 
merit as literary art, on account of its crudity 
of style and also because so much of it is 
mere recapitulation (often, where the originals 
were written in Chinese, mere literal transla- 
tions) of stories in earlier collections. It is in 
fact the establishment of these literary sources 
which finally discredited, in the eyes of most 
scholars, the tradition that the work had been 
compiled by Minamoto no Takakuni (1004- 
1077) from travellers’ tales; he is supposed to 
have done this while in summer retreat at Uji, 
a tale being the price of the refreshment which 
he dispensed to the casual passer-by. 

There is at least one modern scholar, how- 
ever, who has been a staunch defender of the 
claims of Takakuni to be the compiler (not, 
of course, in the above manner), though as 
more work is done, he admits that his views 
are outmoded. In particular, he is dedicated to 
the task of proving that the Konjaku Mono- 
gatari is not as poor from the literary point 
of view as it is generally held to be. For the 
great bulk of the work there is obviously little 
to be said. But he points out that many tales 
in the second, non-Buddhist, half of the Japa- 
nese section give evidence of a considerable 
gift for effective story-telling and, within 
limits, skilful depiction of character. It is this 
scholar, Nagano Jdichi, who is named as one 
of those who assisted the actual translator, 
Tsukakoshi Satoshi, in the production of this 
volume (the other being the publisher, whose 
function was presumably to set the transla- 
tor’s German), and his hand is clearly to be 
seen in the choice of stories. Furthermore, the 
translator has evidently been influenced by 
Professor Nagano’s advocacy of Takakuni’s 
authorship. He says, “Despite the most inten- 
sive research, no one has yet been able to estab- 
lish fully (my italics) whether Takakuni was 
the compiler of Konjaku Monogatari. How- 
ever, it can be assumed to be highly probable.” 
He fails to mention that almost all the work 
done over the last thirty or forty years has 
tended to disprove Takakuni’s claim. In fact, 
the most commonly held opinion in Japan now 
seems to be that Konjaku Monogatari was not 
necessarily put together by one man, and that 
while it may contain stories from a work by 
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Takakuni, it was not compiled until several 
decades after his death, that is to say, until the 
first half of the twelfth century (some foreign 
scholars place it as late as the Kamakura pe- 
riod). 

Whoever the compiler(s) was (were), the 
fact remains that this work gives us a picture 
of Heian society, invaluable because it supple- 
ments and counter balances what we get from 
the romances of Court ladies. Much of it is 
repetitious, didactic, and crude. But in the kind 
of stories translated here, it comes alive, and 
I think these translations succeed quite well in 
conveying the feeling of the original. They 
are reasonably accurate, though the translator 
does not hesitate to indulge in rather free ren- 
derings at times, to make small additions to 
the original, or to transpose a paragraph. Sev- 
eral things about the book are irritating: the 
lack of any indication in the text as to which 
points are elucidated in the notes at the back 
of the book; and the publisher’s blurb, imply- 
ing that these stories all deal exclusively with 
figures from among the people and were 
widely current popular tales committed to 
writing for the first time in Konjaku Mono- 
gatari. That the first of the publisher’s claims 
is palpably untrue is clear from a casual glance 
at the first few stories in the book, whose main 
characters are Fujiwara Chikataka, foster- 
brother of Minamoto Yorinobu, Takafuji, 
grandson of Fujiwara Fuyutsugu, Fujiwara 
Tokihira, and Tachibana Norimitsu; in this 
company, we can hardly be said to be “unter 
lauter Gestalten aus dem Volke, unter niedrig 
Gebornen.” It is true, of course, that Konjaku 
stories of Court life often have an atmosphere 
rather different from that of most Heian liter- 
ature, and present a prosaic, down-to-earth 
side of the courtier. As to the second claim, 
one can only say that we know so little about 
the circumstances in which Konjaku Mono- 
gatari was compiled that the subtitle of this 
book, Altjapanische Geschichten aus dem 
Volk zur Heian-Zeit betrays an unscholarly 
rashness in jumping to conclusions. Undoubt- 
edly many of the stories were widely current, 
but we cannot be sure that Konjaku Mono- 
gatari stories for which no literary source has 
been established were necessarily preserved 
from oral tradition. 
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It is unfortunate that the first collection of 
translations from Konjaku Monogatari into a 
European language should not be more schol- 
arly and representative than this book, and 
that it should be presented in something of 
a false light. But new translations of classical 
Japanese literature are always welcome, and 
within its limitations this book may be said 
to be quite successful. 

D. E. Mitts 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


Kata-imi et kata-tagae: Etude sur les Interdits 
de direction 4 lépoque Heian. By Ber- 
NARD Frank. (Bulletin de la Maison 


Franco-Japonaise, Nouvelle Série, Tome 
V, No. 2-4). Paris: Presses Universitaires 


de France, 1958. 246. Appendices, Index. 


Despite the fact that this volume appeared 
two years ago, it has not been accorded the 
attention it deserves in American scholarly 
circles—a lapsus that this review would like 
to rectify. It must be said at once that Mr. 
Frank has made available to scholars of Japan 
important information concerning a body of 
beliefs that until now has been almost com- 
pletely ignored. His work is in the best tradi- 
tion of French sinology. It is punctillious, au- 
thoritative, and original, and constitutes a real 
advance in both Japanese and Western under- 
standing of the fascinating subject of direc- 
tional taboos. 

The Chinese concepts of yin and yang were 
of the utmost import for Japan by the end 
of the seventh century. An ommydé-ryé, or 
Bureau of yin and yang, in charge, among 
other things, of the calendar, the stars, and 
questions of divining, was part of one of the 
departments of state in the Heian period: The 
masters of yin-yang (ommyé-ji), concerned 
with aleatory calculations, were responsible for 
bringing Chinese notions of geomancy, astrol- 
ogy, and demonology into the mainstream of 
Japanese practice. The native emphasis on ab- 
stinence (imi), or taboo, reappeared, differ- 
ently colored and differently composed, in the 
yin-yang concept of directional taboos (kata- 
imi) and directional conversion (kata-tagae), 


which this book treats in detail. 
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Directional taboos were essentially of three 
types: (1) a permanently and universally un- 
lucky direction (e.g., the north-east); (2) a 
permanently unlucky direction at specific pe- 
riods during one’s life; (3) a universally, but 
temporarily, unlucky direction depending on 
the position of certain “ambulating divinities.” 
It is with this last group that Mr. Frank is 
concerned. 

It was the Japanese belief that certain astral, 
or para-astral, divinities descending from the 
heavens circulated at specific intervals through 
the various points of the compass. Each time 
the divinity stopped in a given direction, that 
sector was considered “closed.” Certain activi- 
ties and movements, varying with the different 
divinities and connected with the closed di- 
rection, were prohibited; e.g., “violating the 
earth,” that is, displacing soil for the purpose 
of construction, reparation, etc.; travel; child- 
birth; and others. Along with the system of 
directional taboos, there were concurrent 
methods by which one could prevent or cir- 
cumvent a given taboo or, if it was already 
established, free oneself from it: they were 
called kata-tagae, or “converting [an unlucky] 
direction.” These Mr. Frank analyses in great 
detail and brings in support of his statements 
a weal. Vi literary material drawn from a 
variety of sources. 

During the Heian period, the gods whose 
movements brought with them directional ta- 
boos were essentially five in number: Ten‘ichi, 
or Nakagami; Taihaku (Venus), or Hito-yo 
meguri; Daishdgun; Konjin; and Osd. The 
taboos pertinent to each were different in na- 
ture and in time lapse, although they all were 
subjects of specified, cyclical programs. 

Mr. Frank’s work is factual in nature; it 
avoids speculation. This means that he has 
eschewed providing even provisional solutions 
to problems that, in view of the present state 
of knowledge, cannot be solved conclusively. 
Much concerning the directional taboos is con- 
tradictory, and Mr. Frank has wisely recorded 
the facts as they are reflected in the literature 
he has consulted and left en suspens those 
questions on which he does not feel qualified 
to pass. For example, the whole problem of 
directional taboos must have been developed, 


to some extent at least, in China, and some 
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future sinologist may be able to shed light on 
the continental origins of this subject. Also, it 
is hard to know to what degree these taboos 
concerned Heian commoners. Heian scholars 
and aristocrats from the evidence presented 
must have been conversant with the system, 
but it is only toward the sixteenth century that 
these beliefs penetrated to the lower classes, 
losing in the process a good part of their aca- 
demic character. Heian nobles with their ex- 
tensive building programs must necessarily 
have had personal interest in this taboo sys- 
tem, and aleatory days and directions must 
have been of the greatest import for the Kama- 
kura warriors whose life hung on propitious 
conditions for battle. 

As for the arrangement of the book, the 
author first gives a detailed account of the 
extensive bibliography on which he basis his 
study. This is followed by chapters on: (1) 
yin-yang, (III) directional taboos (kata-imi), 
(TV) directional conversion (kata-tagae), 
(V-IX) the five gods governing taboos. There 
are three valuable appendices concerning the 
sexagesimal cycle, the Sino-Japanese compass- 
card, and the twenty-four divisions of the Sino- 
Japanese solar year. 

In a book so carefully composed by so com- 
petent a scholar as Mr. Frank, it seems carp- 
ing to mention the very few questionable 
points that occur to this reviewer. Mr. Frank 
adopts readings that are in some cases un- 
common and that might have been sacrificed, 
for the sake of clarity, to the better known 
reading: e.g., Gempei jdsuiki for Gempei sei- 
suiki (pp. 20, 110); Sukuyd-gyd for Shukuyé- 
gy (p. 31 passim) which incidentally the 
author adopts for the full reading of the title 
of this siitra (Taishd edn. 1299); doku for 
doké (Duke Earth: p. 212 passim). But such 
remarks are surely quibbling. The author him- 
self has transmitted to this reviewer a num- 
ber of corrections and additions, the more im- 
portant of which it will be useful to incor- 
porate into this review. 

p.5: a critical text of the Nihonkoku genzai- 
sho mokuroku, preceded by an important 
study, may be added to the bibliography: 
Ohase Keikichi. N.-kaisetsu-k6 [An Ex- 
planatory study of the N.]. Tokyo: Komi- 
yama shoten, 1956. 
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p.10: for Téin Kinkata’s Shagaishéd [A Col- 
lection of Miscellanea], read better Shiakai- 
shé. The first is the traditional reading. 

pp. 21-22: it would be well to add to this list 
of occidental books on the Japanese calen- 
dar: Ernest W. Clement. “Japanese Calen- 
dars,” TAS], XXX, pt. I, 1-82. 

p.31: concerning the Sukuyd-gyd, cf. Ed. 
Huber. “Etudes de littérature bouddhique, 
VII: Termes persans dans |’astrologie boud- 
dhique chinoise,” BEFEO, VI, 39-43. Hu- 
ber shows how to discern, in this sitra, 
Iranian influences transmitted to China by 
the Manicheans. 

Pp. 39: concerning Buddhist aleatory attitudes, 
see chakuji, “choisir le temps,” in the Hdb6- 
girin (pp. 280-81). 

. 122: if the fusion, or rather superimposing, 

of Buddhist beliefs on the ommydddé ap- 
pears rather late, it is perhaps not always 
arbitrary. Thus, concerning the assimilation 
of Ten‘ichi with a servant of Taishaku-ten 
(Indra), there exists a Buddhist tradition 
according to which Indra makes, in the first, 
fifth, and ninth moons, tours of inspection 
to the Jambudvipa. He bears a precious 
mirror in which the good and evil of beings 
are reflected. At the times of these visits, 
acts of abstinence are observed (cf. kdshin). 
The belief was known in Japan in the Heian 
period (see Mochizuki, Bukkyé daijiten, TI, 
1618a-b, s.v., sanchésai. 

p. 183, n. 626: for Taira, read Minamoto (no 
Noriie). 

pp. 212-13: concerning Duke Earth (dokd, 
doku-jin, or tsuchigimi), compare the Shin- 
gon ceremony dokd-ku (Himitsu jirin, p. 
808b). Consult also Mizuhara Gydei. Doké- 
ku sahdshéi [Collection of Rules for the 
Ceremony of Offering to Duke Earth]. 
Kdya-san: Matsumoto Nisshindé, 1958. 

. 219: in the figure of the compass-card, the 
circle should be within the square. This af- 
fects also the wording on p. 218, |. 11-12: 
“inscrivant en revanche la figure du cercle 
dans celle d’un carré afin de donner. . . .” 
Mr. Frank has provided us with a careful, 

scholarly work, which goes far in advancing 

our historical knowledge of Japanese beliefs. 
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All those interested in Japanese studies are 
profoundly in his debt. 

E, Dace SAUNDERS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Japan Before Buddhism. By J. E. Kinper, Jr. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. 
282. Index, Plates, Figures, Maps, Illus- 
trated. $5.50. 


Modern archaeology has had some eighty 
years of development in Japan. In the twenti- 
eth century, the development has much accel- 
erated. Since the 1930's, the general fervor in 
Japan for archaeological studies has rarely 
been equalled elsewhere in the world. Yet, in 
English, or in any other Western language, 
there has been a dearth of literature on the 
subject. Munro’s Prehistoric Japan (1911), an 
important early book, has nothing of the de- 
velopment since 1911. Groot’s The Prehistory 
of Japan (1951) is an excellent book, but it 
ends with the Jomon period. The want of a 
book giving the entire prehistory of Japan in 
more concrete details has been keenly felt. 
The present work happily meets such a need. 

Professor Kidder has handled skillfully an 
enormous mass of materials largely at first 
hand and has produced a highly informative 
and very comprehensive study of the entire 
field in four parts: Pre-Pottery, Jomon, Yayoi, 
and Tomb cultures. He begins with the gen- 
eral geographical setting of each. Then, in 
each period, he presents a stratigraphical or 
chronological view. He has so skillfully or- 
ganized his complex subject that it appears 
simple and easily comprehensible in its space 
and time relations. 

For the Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures, 
which were the pre-pottery cultures, he intro- 
duces Dr. S. Sugihara’s proposed successive 
steps based on geological stratigraphy. But he 
says with caution: “As Japanese sites are shal- 
low and earth movements have been frequent, 
one can hardly place full confidence in these 
implied relationships.” For the Neolithic pe- 
riod, which is the Jomon culture period, he 
begins with a chronological view of the gen- 
erally accepted five sub-periods of the “Earli- 
est, Early, Middle, Late, and Late Jomon” 
with the pottery types of each approximately 
dated on the basis of three known C14 dating 
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tests. A summary of studies on the “sites,” 
“food supplies,” “tools and pottery,” and “cus- 
tom and symbols” of the Jomon culture gives 
the exact level of that culture. A “chart of 
Jomon pottery” is most clarifying. The author 
published two years ago his very interesting 
book The Jomon Pottery of Japan. This chart 
presents a synoptical view of the kinds of pot- 
tery given in that book. For the Neolithic cul- 
ture of Japan, Kidder summarizes the general 
views in Japan at various times. He does not 
give his own views. For the Bronze-Iron age, 
which is the Yayoi culture age, he presents 
likewise a “chart of Yayoi pottery” given in 
three geographical divisions (Kyushu, Kansai, 
and Kanto) and in three time divisions (Early, 
Middle, and Late). The latter, three sub- 
periods, are assigned symmetrically 200 years 
each, in a total time span of 600 years from 
300 B.c. to 300 A.D. This is praiseworthy for 
brevity and clarity, but problematical as to 
accuracy. 

Unlike all previous cultures, Yayoi dating 
need not be just rough conjectures, because, 
in my opinion, it was a Chinese culture intro- 
duced into Japan at a time when Chinese his- 
torical sources recorded all events of impor- 
tance such as explorations, invasions, con- 
quests, and colonizations. Therefore, the dat- 
ing estimates can be more or less exact in the 
light of the Chinese historical records. The 
radiocarbon dating test on the earliest Yayoi 
site (Itatsuke, Fukuoka) made in 1958 gave 
a reading of 300 B.c.; it should be cor- 
rected by +90 according to previous practice. 
But the date has also to be determined on the 
basis of probability in the light of historical 
events. I am of the opinion, which I have elab- 
orated elsewhere, that the earliest Yayoi cul- 
ture was introduced into Japan in 219 B.c. by 
Hsii Fu, leader of a colonizing expedition or- 
dered by the first emperor of the Ch‘in dy- 
nasty. If the beginning of the Tomb culture 
marks the end of the Late Yayoi culture, then 
Yayoi culture ends in 247 a.v., for Queen 
Himeko died and was buried in 247, and the 
Wei Chih describes her huge mausoleum in 
detail. I would suggest, therefore, that Kid- 
der’s “Chart of Yayoi Pottery” be revised to 
cover the years 219 B.C. to 247 A.D. 

For the Protohistoric Period, which is the 
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Tomb period, his map of the density of the 
ancient tombs gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
problem. His description of the tombs, their 
contents, tomb sculptures, and shrines are clear 
and interesting. 

Tinosen S. Wer 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Japanese Prints, From the Early Masters to the 
Modern. By James A. MicHENER with 
Notes on the Prints by Ricnarp Lane. 
Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo: Charles 
E. Tuttle Company, 1959. 287. 257 plates 
including 47 in color. Bibliography, Index. 
$15.00. 


Although written as a catalogue of two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven outstanding examples se- 
lected from the author’s private collection of 
some five thousand four hundred Japanese 
prints, this book is far more than an illus- 
trated, descriptive catalogue. Mr. Michener’s 
narrative accompanying the illustrations ac- 
complishes several worthwhile objectives. First, 
it provides a brief and lucid description of 
the origins and development of the Japanese 
print. Beginning with the early experiments 
in this medium during the last decades of the 
seventeenth century, it concludes with the art 
of contemporary Japanese printmakers who 
now work in the international style and who 
use methods quite foreign to the techniques 
employed in traditional Japanese wood block 
printing. Second, important artistic personali- 
ties are discussed in relation to their accom- 
plishments and contribution to the art of print 
making. Third, the individual prints are ana- 
lyzed as works of art and their places of rela- 
tive importance in the whole evolution of 
Japanese art are assessed. Fourth, this material 
is projected against the social, political, and cul- 
tural background of the Edo and following 
periods. Finally, Mr. Michener makes a strong 
plea for the encouragement of collectors who 
buy works of art as an investment in human 
satisfaction rather than as financial speculation. 
As a matter of fact he gives specific evidence 
that in themselves Japanese prints should not 
be considered as a hedge against a rising mar- 
ket and the declining value of currency. 

Such a book both gains and loses because it 


represents the taste of one man. Since it is his 
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private collection Mr. Michener has an inti- 
mate knowledge of all the material and an en- 
thusiasm for the subject that is genuine and 
infectious. He might have been seriously biased 
in his selections but the catholicity of his taste 
and the limited nature of the field have miti- 
gated this danger. 

The technical language of Japanese prints is 
defined in the text at the first appearance of 
each specialized word or phrase, and because 
this terminology is well indexed there was no 
need for a glossary. The bibliography is in- 
tended as a kind of supplement to that of the 
author’s other extensive work on the Japanese 
print, The Floating World. 

The Notes on the Prints by Dr. Lane pro- 
vide much useful reference material. There is 
a short biographical sketch of each artist fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the individual prints 
by that artist. Where possible within the strict 
space limitations of this section of the book 
both the artist and his works are evaluated 
in terms of the overall subject. The earlier art- 
ists and their works are treated more fully than 
those of the twentieth century. There is no 
question about the direction of Dr. Lane’s in- 
terests. This however is a minor fault of a 
very good and useful section of the book. 

There are some misprints and printer’s er- 
rors such as the transposition of plates 119 and 
122, but the reviewer does not wish to quibble 
with such triviality in a book that makes a 
real contribution to a most complicated but 
interesting subject. 

This book is a must in every bibliography 
for the general student of Japanese art and cul- 
ture. Its price is prohibitive as a required text 
for most courses, but it should be in every uni- 
versity library. Librarians will object to the 
tipped-in plates that make the book difficult 
to handle carefully. 

Mixrarp B. Rocers 
Seattle Art Museum 


Japanese Music. By Wititim P. Mato. 
Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1959. 
299. Appendices, Bibliography. $8.75. 


This is the first extensive work concerning 
traditional Japanese music to appear in the 
English language since Sir Francis Piggott’s 
pioneering study of 1893. Malm’s approach is 
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essentially that of the ethnomusicologist (his 
degree from U.C.L.A. is in ethnomusicology); 
therefore a large part of this book deals with 
the social and historical backgrounds of music, 
and the relationship of music to dance and 
drama, rather than presenting at all times a 
thorough analysis of the music itself. In his 
foreword, Malm suggests that his book was 
written with the lay reader in mind as well 
as the scholar and musician. 

Japanese Music begins with a short sum- 
mary of the place of music in Japanese life 
throughout the last fifteen hundred years. The 
next three chapters cover the music of Shinto, 
Buddhism, gagaku, and nohgaku. There fol- 
low four chapters devoted to principal instru- 
ments of Japanese music, the biwa, shakuhachi, 
koto, and shamisen. The book ends with chap- 
ters on kabuki music and musical instruments, 
and folk music (including some very interest- 
ing remarks concerning the music of the Ainus 
and of the Ryukyu Islands). 

Despite certain shortcomings, to be discussed 
later, Japanese Music is a valuable and most 
welcome addition to the meagre list of books 
concerning this important and fascinating sub- 
ject. Malm’s accounts of historical and socio- 
logical aspects of Japanese music are of great 
value in leading the reader to a better under- 
standing of the cultural role of Japanese music, 
and perhaps even to a keener aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. His descriptions of the use of music in 
connection with dance and drama are very de- 
tailed, and at times give the Westerner an in- 
sight into the actuality of these Japanese arts 
that a technical exposition of the music alone 
could not render. Chapters concerning the 
musical instruments of Japan are enlightening 
in regard to the histories and descriptions of 
these instruments. Malm’s discussion of the 
role of music in Japanese religions is of par- 
ticular interest. Possibly the clearest and best 
article on various Japanese notation systems 
yet to appear in English is included as an ap- 
pendix, and another appendix tells the reader 
who has hopes of going to Tokyo where vari- 
ous types of Japanese music may be heard. The 
bibliography is excellent. A list of recom- 
mended recordings also is included. 

By far the most disappointing aspect of 
Malm’s book is the lack of examples of actual 
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music. In the entire 254 pages of the main 
body of the text there are only ten examples of 
Japanese music, and most of these are tiny 
fragments. It is most regrettable that Malm 
seriously weakens his on the whole worth- 
while effort by neglecting to include an ele- 
ment that is absolutely basic to a satisfactory 
work concerning music. (There are no exam- 
ples of either koto or shamisen music included, 
almost unbelievable omissions.) All music 
scholars should know, and indeed, almost all 
do know, that no amount of verbal descrip- 
tion can take the place of a musical illustration. 

The book reveals a partial neglect of the 
purely musical characteristics of Japanese 
music. Although discussions of modes and vari- 
ous forms are included, certain melodic and 
rhythmic characteristics of Japanese music are 
not mentioned, or are merely glossed over, e.g., 
the rhythmic complexities and ornamentation 
of various types of Japanese vocal music. 

In certain sections of the book it appears that 
Malm’s great interest in dance (he was a dance 
accompanist at the University of Illinois, and 
currently accompanies his wife’s dance con- 
certs) overshadows his interest in presenting a 
complete picture of the style of music in- 
volved. Lengthy and detailed descriptions of 
various dances are welcome additions to the 
corpus of knowledge concerning Japanese art, 
and certainly music and dance are closely re- 
lated in Japan; but on a few occasions Malm’s 
book appears to be a colorful commentary on 
dance with a few added words about music. 

Only cursory mention is made of the enor- 
mous influence that Western music has had 
on Japanese music during the last sixty years. 
The leading musicians of twentieth century 
Japan are certainly not limited to those con- 
cerned with maintaining and fostering tradi- 
ditional Japanese music; many, and perhaps 
most, were and are involved in creating a 
fusion of elements of traditional Japanese mu- 
sic with Western musical styles and techniques. 
Composers such as Yamada and Nakayama, 
who have been successful in using Western 
techniques and achieving a truly personal, and 
Japanese, expression, deserve at least some 
comment in a book dealing with Japanese 
music, as does the great interest shown by the 
Japanese in Western concert music. 
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Japanese Music is such a needed addition to 
the literature, and contains so much excellent 
and informative material, that one would feel 
almost ungrateful, not only to Malm for his 
fine research work, but also to Tuttle, the 
publisher, for bringing us the first major work 
on Japanese music in sixty-six years, if a review 
were to end on the above negative notes. Over- 
all, the book is one of real value, to musician, 
scholar, and lay reader alike, particularly in 
regard to those who wish a better understand- 
ing of the cultural role of music in Japan. 

Mention should be made of M. Kuwata’s 
superb line drawings, the many fine black and 
white and color photographs, and the excel- 
lence of Kaoru Ogimi’s book design and typog- 
raphy. Japanese Music is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the best of the bookmaker’s art. 


TueoporE HorrMan 
San Benito College 


Zen and Shinto. The Story of Japanese Philoso- 
phy. By Curxao Fuyisawa. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. 92. 


This little work is so bad that one scarcely 
knows at what point the criticism of it should 
comrhence. The author, otherwise unknown 
to this reviewer, calls himself a Neo-Shintoist, 
by which he seems to mean a believer in and 
propagator of the allegedly pristine Shinto 
which in ancient times permeated the Japanese 
folk-soul, but which in more recent times was 
sullied by militarist fanatics who, their minds 
having been corrupted by Western “dualism,” 
failedl to grasp its true import. This “non-dual- 
izing” spirit of pristine Shinto appears to have 
characterized the ancient Greeks, Romans, and 
Germans before their noble heathen insights 
were blinded by “dualizing” Christianity. One 
of the early ancestors of Christianity, on the 
other hand, namely, the book of Genesis, ap- 
pears to have some glimmers of it, as does Bud- 
dhism, provided the latter is correctly, i.e., neo- 
Shintoistically, understood. Lastly, its true 
spirit is at last being reappreciated in the West 
by the Existentialists, notably Martin Heideg- 
ger. (The words “existential” and “existen- 
tially,” bearing no discernible meaning, occur 
frequently throughout the book.) 

This is all one can say about the central 
theme of the work, and even this little bit can 
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be said only after cutting through pages and 
pages of internal contradiction and unintelligi- 
ble bombast. To cite an example of the latter: 


In a word, “Kokutai” proves the magnifying in 
conception of the human body and a fresh ap- 
proach to the study of Japanese culture from this 
psychosomatic point of view scarcely fails to yield 
a plentiful harvest which has never been thought 
of by the forerunners of Japanology who sub- 
scribed to the Western positivistic method setting 
aside any subjective factor [emphasis in the origi- 
nal] as scientifically irrelevant and untenable 
(p. 4). 


Unfortunately, this is not all. There is an 
unmistakable thread of crude Japanese jingo- 
ism permeating the entire work. The very idea 
of a “folk-soul” is in itself an insult to any 
intelligent reader, but one can feel only repug- 
nance when a book passing itself off as a philo- 
sophic work speaks in serious tones of the Em- 
peror of Japan as the embodiment of this “folk- 
soul.” It follows that, in the author’s view, 
recognition of this embodiment should be made 
mandatory upon all Japanese. 


Legally speaking, the Anti-Shinto Directive is- 
sued [by SCAP] on December 15, 1945, ceased to 
be valid with the formal declaration of independ- 
ence of Japan. But the recalcitrant offspring it has 
spawned are still alive, running amuck almost 
with impunity [emphasis mine—L. H.]. They are 
the MacArthur Constitution which deliberately 
inverted the pre-reflexive relation between Sumera 
Mikoto (Tenno [i.e., the Emperor]) and Mikoto 
(people), the Imperial Rescript on the Renuncia- 
tion of the Emperor’s Divinity so insidiously im- 
posed on the war-prostrate government; the enact- 
ment of the juridical foundation law relative to 
religion by which meta-religious Shinto was made 
degradingly identical with any ordinary religion; 
the exclusion of Japanese history and geography, 
organically concatenated with our Shinto tradi- 
tions, from school curricula; the emergence of the 
General Federation of Labor Unions (Sonyo [sic] ) 
and the Teachers Union of Japan (Nikkyoso) 
bent on the frustration of unity and stability in 
industry and education; the negation of the grand 
principle relevant to the unity of Shinto ritual and 
government through rendering Matsuri merely a 
private matter of the Imperial Family; the aboli- 
tion of the Imperial Rescript on Education pro- 
mulgated in October, 1890, by Emperor Meiji, etc. 
(p. 52 £.). 

There is also a good bit of etymological jug- 
gling, easily possible under the conditions of 
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Japanese morphology, but here presented with 
a very straight face. The most outrageous in- 
stance of this is on page 31: “The Way of Kami 
or Shinto is called ‘Kami nagara no Michi’ in 
pure Japanese: The out-of-the-divine-spirit-spon- 
taneously-welling-forth-sacred-blood.”! 

And what of Zen, which seems to be prom- 
ised us in the title? Apart from a casual refer- 
ence or two, and a somewhat faulty disquisi- 
tion on the Four Noble Truths and the Noble 
Eightfold Path (neither of which originated 
with Zen), the point is made in the second 
part of the work, “The Essential Characteristics 
of Zen Buddhism” (pp. 69-92), that Zen can 
be properly understood only by way of Neo- 
Shinto, After that Zen is dropped, and the 
author resumes his incoherent axe-grinding. 
One is tempted to believe that Zen was in- 
cluded in the title in order to attract readers, 
there being a considerable Zen fad in the 
United States at the present time. 

It is difficult to see how the editors of the 
Philosophical Library can have allowed them- 
selves to become the victims of such a mon- 
strous hoax. 

Leon Hurvirz 
University of Washington 


Okinawa; The History of an Island People. 
By Georce H. Kerr. Rutland, Vermont 
and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle, 
1958. xviii, 542. Maps, Bibliography, In- 
dex. $6.75. 


The Okinawans and their culture have been 
of extraordinary interest to countless travellers 
and visitors for many centuries. Materials 
about the island people have grown in an al- 
most geometrical progression. George Kerr, 
an indefatigable research scholar with a bound- 
less zest for his subject, has sought to reduce 
this vast corpus of records and studies to man- 
ageable and intelligible form. His volume is, 
if not of completely encyclopaedic proportions, 
a respectable approximation of an abridge- 
ment. 

Kerr has succeeded in producing one of the 
finest overall treatments of the Okinawans in 
any language. His work provides a long needed 
synthetic view of Okinawan history, which 
also ranges over the areas of government, for- 
eign relations, social structure, economy, re- 
ligion, myths, traditions, manners, and cus- 
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toms. He seeks, moreover, to lay to final rest 
the many persistently erroneous beliefs about 
the Okinawans and their way of life. Packed 
with information, much of it scarce and hard 
to come by, Kerr’s study must be placed near 
the top of any preferred list of readings on the 
island people. 

To grumble about the shortcomings of Oki- 
nawa: the History of an Island People is per- 
haps as ungracious as complaining at the lack 
of a second helping of dessert after a twelve- 
course banquet. Yet, it is apparent that this 
book will not' satisfy all scholars. In a work 
of such tremendously ambitious scope it is in- 
evitable that many major subjects and prob- 
lems are dealt with inadequately from the per- 
spectives of both method and substantive 
contribution, In many instances, it must be ad- 
mitted, the fault lies less with the author than 
with the nature of scholarship on Okinawa. 

The most valuable and, certainly, most care- 
fully written portions of Kerr’s book are the 
chapters concerned with the kingdom of Oki- 
nawa, covering the period from the fifteenth 
century to the annexation by Japan in 1879. 
The political unification of the island people, 
the intrusion of Chinese and Japanese cultural 
influences, the development of an astonishingly 
far-ranging system of commerce, the ambiva- 
lent status of the islands under the Ch‘ing 
dynasty and Satsuma, the nineteenth-century 
Western impact, and the ultimate decline and 
demise of the thalassic state are handled in 
commendably workmanlike fashion. The net 
effect is a fresh awareness of the Okinawan 
historical and cultural legacy and an enriched 
knowledge of important but neglected dimen- 
sions of the civilizations of East and South- 
east Asia. 

Kerr’s treatment of the pre- and proto-his- 
torical eras as well as his review of the modern 
period leave much to be desired. It is evident 
that he has in both instances been hamstrung 
by the paucity of both historical and anthro- 
pological studies or materials. Inasmuch as 
anthropologists have made even less ‘progress 
in their studies of the Okinawan “triangula- 
tion point” than in their investigations of the 
major neighboring culture areas, it is not sur- 
prising that the author has not succeeded in 
penetrating deeply into the murky antiquity 
of the islands. Despite Kerr’s best efforts, our 
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knowledge of the history and cultures of Oki- 
nawa before the emergence of the unified king- 
dom remains vague and obscure. If there is, 
on the other hand, no scarcity of materials on 
Okinawa from 1879 to 1945, it is indisputable 
that foundational monographic studies of an 
analytical nature are too few. Until these are 
forthcoming, overly generalized and somewhat 
discursive sketches like Kerr’s must be ex- 
pected. 

In any lengthy history a number of factual 
errors is to be expected. Many of Kerr’s mis- 
takes are, however, inexcusable. A few of 
these slips may be noted. The truce in Korea 
was concluded in 1953 (p. 4). The correct 
spelling of China’s war-time capital is Chung- 
king (p. 10). Japan’s secret treaties with Great 
Britain were negotiated after her entrance into 
World War I, and the United States did not 
bargain away Manchuria at Yalta (p. 12). 
Hakata and Fukuoka in Kyushu are not dif- 
ferent cities, while a correct translation of 
Shoku Nihongi is Chronicles of Japan: Con- 
tinued (p. 41). There are forty-eight symbols 
in hiragana and katakana (p. 50). Marco Polo, 
born in 1254, could not have been at the Mon- 
gol court during the lifetime of King Shunten 
of Okinawa, who died in 1237 (pp. 50, 55). If 
King Eiso died in his seventy-first year (p. 51), 
did he really govern as regent from 1235 to 
1260? (p. 51). Okubo Toshimichi did not go 
abroad before the Meiji Restoration (p. 352). 
The Meiji Constitution was promulgated in 
1889 (p. 416). The name of the Okinawan- 
born President of Waseda University is Ohama 
Nobumoto (p. 454). 

Its several limitations and defects notwith- 
standing, Kerr’s study is, it must be stressed, 
of extremely high caliber. Reading and use of 
the book cannot be too strongly recommended. 

Hyman Kusiin 


Brooklyn College 


Russian and Soviet Policy in Manchuria and 
Outer Mongolia, 1911-1931. By Perrer 
S. H. Tanc. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1959. xx, 494. Ap- 
pendix, Bibliography, Index, Maps, List of 


Abbreviations. $10.00. 


There are two intertwined and complemen- 
tary themes in this book: on the one hand the 
Russians, Tsarist or Communist, are always 
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on the grab to take something away from 
China; on the other hand, the Communists are 
even worse than the Tsarists. To develop these 
two themes, the book is divided into Part I, 
dealing with the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
Manchuria, and Part II, dealing with Outer 
Mongolia. An appendix adds detail about the 
construction and operation of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

Both main themes are easy to illustrate, but 
are a little less than the whole of history. Gen- 
erally speaking, the author belittles the part 
played by the Mongols in their own history; 
for him, they are pawns, to be retained by the 
Chinese or acquired by the Russians. Yet the 
Mongols have played a part in their own mod- 
ern history, and an interesting one. Several 
times they have had to make a choice—not “is 
the Russian way better than the Chinese or 
Japanese,” but “from which have we the most 
to fear?” It is for the negative reason of fear- 
ing the Russians less rather than for the posi- 
tive one of liking them better that the majority 
choice of the Mongols has usually been in 
favor of the Russians. 

An interesting aspect of Russian imperialist 
history on the Asian frontier, as of British im- 
perialist history on the Northwest Frontier of 
India, is the repeated conflict between a “for- 
ward group” eager to expand as far and fast as 
possible, and a “consolidation group” in favor 
of stabilization and sensitive to the dangers of 
over-expansion. It is striking how often, in both 
cases, the cautious view prevailed. Many ex- 
amples can be found in Michel N. Pavlovsky’s 
book Chinese-Russian Relations (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949), which Dr. Tang 
quotes, but not on this subject. 

Against these instances of caution must be 
balanced instances of Russian tenacity. There 
was a time when some of the Urianghai or 
Tannu-Tuva tribes paid a tribute of sables to 
the Russians, some to the Manchus, and some 
to both. This is mentioned in Russo-Manchu 
documents of 1727 (see Sgbornik dogovorov 
Rossti c Kitaem, 1689-1881, Izdanie Minister- 
stva Inostranikh Del, Sanktpeterburg, 1889: not 


listed by Dr. Tang). From that time until 1944, . 


when Tannu-Tuva was finally annexed by the 
Soviet Union, the Russians seem never to have 
been willing to sign anything that would un- 
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equivocally abandon their claim to some sort 
of hold over the region. 

It is worth mentioning here a geographical 
consideration which Dr. Tang is not to be 
blamed for not noticing, since I do not be- 
lieve that any of his predecessors have noticed 
it either: the Russians were most forward- 
thrusting and most tenacious along the banks 
of the Amur and Ussuri and in the basin of the 
upper Yenesei, in Tannu-Tuva, where the Rus- 
sian pioneer could live the life of a “Sibiryak” 
—a mixture of farming with some livestock 
but without nomadism, and of hunting and 
lumbering in the forests. It was different when 
the Russians confronted the open steppes. Here 
the Russian trader would venture, but not the 
settler; the Russian official would negotiate to 
support the “legitimate activities” of the trader 
but would not follow him in and take over. 
There were always some who favored going in, 
but they never won out over those who advised 
against “getting too involved with China”— 
and this has continued to be true into Soviet 
times. 

Professor Philip Mosely of the Council on 
Foreign Relations introduces Dr. Tang’s book 
as “authoritative” and as “a careful study of 

. materials in Chinese, Russian, and other 
languages.” The “other languages” turn out 
to be a mirage, except for English. Important 
and easily available French and German 
sources are not drawn on at all. There is not 
a single French title in the bibliography, and 
only one in German, nor are there any Japanese 
references in the bibliography, although I 
found two in the footnotes. An introductory 
note explains that the bibliography “omits 
books which have been mentioned in footnotes 
only to establish minor points”; but some au- 
thors cited in footnotes are listed in the index 
while others are not, and a cursory check 
shows that even when an author is listed there 
is no assurance that all citations from him are 
indexed. This makes it difficult, for critical 
purposes, to match up the views of the com- 
piler and the range of sources he has used or 
disregarded in forming his views. 

A feature of the bibliography is the syste- 
matic way in which it minimizes the impor- 
tance of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
wide range of work it has sponsored or pub- 
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lished in this field, and the scholars associated 
with it. The Institute’s quarterly, Pacific 
Affairs, is not included in the list of “con- 
temporary newspapers and periodicals.” On 
page 395 there appears the citation to “Y. Mis- 
shima and T. Goto, A Japanese View of Outer 
Mongolia, Tokyo, 1937,” giving the impres- 
sion that an original Japanese work has been 
consulted; but the Japanese title of this work 
was quite different, and the form of citation 
shows that the source actually used, but not 
acknowledged, was the condensed translation 
by A. J. Grajdanzev, published by the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in 1942. Similarly we find 
in the bibliography the entry: “Ma, Ho-t‘ien. 
Chinese Agent in Mongolia. Baltimore, 1949,” 
with no indication that this is not a work in 
English by a Chinese, but a translation by John 
DeFrancis (supported by a grant from the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations) of a Chinese book 
first published in 1932. On pages 466 and 468 
the name of the present reviewer is suppressed 
in the listing of an article from Pacific Affairs 
and one from an English publication. Under 
this reviewer’s name two books and one article 
are listed on page 467. The latest date is 1935. 

It is true that later work by this writer, not 
listed in the bibliography, is quoted in the 
text and correctly cited in footnotes; but it is 
worth checking to see what the quotations 
quote and what they omit. Thus on page 425 
there appears the statement: “Traditionally, 
Tannu-Tuva has been regarded as a part of 
Outer Mongolia,” with the following footnote: 
“This represents a prevailing Chinese point of 
view. Lattimore, “The Outer Mongolian Hori- 
zon, Foreign Affairs, XXIV, no. 4° (July 
1946), 649-650.” What was actually said in 
the article cited was rather different and would 
certainly not support the suggestion, implied 
in both Dr. Tang’s text and his footnote, that 
the “prevailing Chinese point of view” was 
justifiable. 

Professor Mosely, in his introduction, speaks 
of Dr. Tang’s “insights gleaned from his own 
experience in diplomacy,” and perhaps this 
explains a good deal. The book does in fact 
read as if it were a dreamy draft for a future 
legal-political brief for a day when the Soviet 
Union, as the heir of Tsarist Russia, might be 
haled before a bar of international justice by 
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a Government representing, if one may be 
permitted an appropriate adaptation of the 
formula printed on passports issued by the 
Department of State, “those portions of China 
under the control of the island of Formosa.” 

Owen LattTImore 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Monasteries and Culture Change in Inner 
Mongolia. By Rosert James Muicuer. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. xi, 
152. Tables, Bibliography, Abbreviations. 
20.dm. 


Material of a kind that can properly be 
called statistical is lacking for the monastic sys- 
tem of Inner Mongolia, as it is for Outer Mon- 
golia and Tibet. In the absence of data that 
would make possible an even, balanced, quan- 
titative presentation, qualitative assessments of 
Lamaistic Buddhism have always been vul- 
nerable to subjective bias. In such a situation 
it is most useful to the social scientist to have 
all the material that is assembled in this study, 
even though the data are of unequal “hard 
fact” value and unequally distributed over the 
time-span and the geographical area treated. 

It is for example valuable to bring out, as 
the author does (citing a Japanese source), 
the fact that the monastery of Wutangchao 
seems to have made a practice of drawing the 
“reincarnations” of its principal “incarnation” 
in rotation from a number of neighboring ter- 
ritories (pp. 124-125); there is in this a sug- 
gestion of a significant pattern of ecclesiastical- 
political behavior, even though the known facts 
are not sufficient to establish the full pattern of 
behavior, the reasons for it, or the history of 
the way in which it became established. It 
shows lack of critical acumen, however, not to 
make a cross-reference here to the account given 
on page 64 of the orthodox way of finding 
a new “reincarnation,” through divination, a 
prophecy of the deceased “incarnation,”—or in- 
deed a combination of the two. The Wutang- 
chao case suggests that the magico-religious in- 
dication of “the direction in whch the search 
was to be conducted” (p. 64) could be rigged. 

Again, it is accurately stated that in the se- 
lection of certain “reincarnations” the method 
used was to put three names in a vase and 
draw one of them by lot (p. 65). It is also 
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accurately noted that this method was devised 
in order to prevent collusion; but it did not 
occur to the author that if collusion was in the 
air, the drawing of lots could also be tampered 
with—a situation greatly to the financial and 
political benefit of the functionary who did the 
drawing. 

In the passage just cited, and in others, there 
is reference to tampering with the selection 
of “reincarnations” in order to choose a child 
from a powerful noble family. The Manchu 
overlord government cracked down on this, 
because it did not want too much concentra- 
tion or amalagamation of secular and ecclesias- 
tical power. The author, however, is oblivious 
to the political maxim that any solution of a 
problem creates a new problem. It became a 
common (though not universal) practice to 
“find” the new “incarnation” in the infant son 
of a poor and obscure family—but this method 
was also open to manipulation. During the 
child-“incarnation’s” minority, the monastic 
corporation’s power gravitated to the hands 
of the child’s monastic guardians and tutors, 
which was not only conducive to intrigue 
within the monastery but could also involve 
powerful secular interests associated with the 
monastery. 

Some of the remarks in the chapter of 
“Conclusions and Conjectures,” beginning at 
page 138, are of dubious validity, such as the 
suggestion that the monastic system “may have 
slowed the development of future population 
surpluses.” Nineteenth-century travellers were 
very fond of this conjecture; but the Mongol 
complex of marriage customs, sex mores, and 
tolerance for lamas who did not observe their 
vow of chastity was such that it must have 
been rare for any woman not to have all the 
children she was capable of bearing. The fail- 
ure of the Mongol population to increase was 
due more to syphilis than to any other cause, 
and the available medical evidence, though not 
copious, does not indicate that the rate of in- 
fection was lower among lamas than among 
the laity. 

It is, finally, rather naive to assume that the 
“reorientation of economy” (p. 140) was some- 
how beneficial to the Mongols as a whole. In 
fact, during the whole Manchu period (and 
that of the Chinese Republic) there was a steady 
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drainage of wealth out of Mongolia into China. 
Owen LatTTIMoRE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Message of Milarepa. By Str Humpnrey 
Crarke. London: John Murray, 1958. xv, 
106. Glossary. $2.25. 


This selection of poems by Milarepa, the 
Tibetan mystic and singer of the “Hundred 
Thousand Songs,” now made available to the 
English reader in Sir Humphrey Clarke’s 
translation, is characterized in the subtitle as 
“New Light Upon The Tibetan Way.” In re- 
ality, with all the unstudied freshness of self- 
revelation, it presents, to the discerning reader, 
a glimpse of the distinctive quality of the 
Tibetan mind and spirit and the nature of the 
Tibetan world view. 

Two things—nature and religion—lie deep 
in the Tibetan’s spirit and are constantly re- 
flected in his attitudes and reactions. 

He lives with nature in tender intimacy, 
knowing its wildest moods yet charmed and 
comforted by its splendor. The shepherd who, 
huddled under a cloak, nurses his tiny fire 
against the driving rain and hail, looks far 
across the mountains and sees and speaks of 
the rainbow and its beauty. The nomad who 
counts on summer for milk and the fruitful in- 
crease of his herds yet hails that summer as 
the time of flowers. As he stands guard, the 
night may be a time of menace, yet he counts 
the stars and knows the phases of the moon 
more surely than any light which is lit. The 
monk, who turns the pages of his prayers in a 
cell, transplants the wild poppies to his window 
ledge and goes on picnics, whenever the occa- 
sion offers, to sense anew sky and mountain, 
wind and distance, across which the great 
storms move. 

For the Tibetan CHos is more than religion, 
although that is the English word which must 
do duty as an equivalent. It comprehends the 
riddle of existence and proffers the keys of 
mystical power as solution. It sums up for him 
all the best of what the human spirit may 
think, desire, and feel; it embraces everything 
in his culture that marks it as something more 
than a way of subsisting; and it urges on him 
the creation of merit and the exercise of com- 
passion. The treasures of his mind, the re- 
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sources of his language, the fruit of his body, 
and the gains of his toil are devoted to CHos, 
for to him it signifies all that is worthwhile. 

This world of nature and religion, fused in 
paradoxical union, is the world of Milarepa; 
and this selection from his many songs which 
Sir Humphrey Clarke has given us reflects 
with naivete, poignancy, and appealing attrac- 
tiveness the many faces of that world. 

It is not a book over which to fight the 
squabbles of scholarship, for there is no Tibetan 
text, and there will always be difference of 
opinion over the right verbal symbols with 
which to express concepts which will ever 
elude us, even as they eluded the writer who 
first tried to capture their meaning. But the 
unaffected, even at times repetitious, style sug- 
gests like an echo the rhythm of the Tibetan 
algae. Rosert B. Ekvaty 
University of Washington 


Le Parler de ’Amdo: Etude d’un dialecte ar- 
chaique du Tibet. By Georces pz Roericu. 
Serie Orientale Roma XVIII. Rome: Isti- 
tuto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo 
Oriente, 1958. 159. 


mK’yen Brtse’s Guide to the Holy Places of 
Central Tibet. By ALFonsa Ferrari, com- 
pleted and edited by Luciano Petech and 
Hugh Richardson. Serie Orientale Roma 
XVI. Rome: Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente, 1958. 197. Illustra- 
tions. 


The first of these two books represents a 
pioneering study in the dialect of Amdo and a 
valuable contribution to the field of Tibetan 
language studies. Although titled Le Parler 
de l’Amdo, the study is based chiefly on the 
dialect of Reb-kong, an area in Amdo to the 
northwest of the Labrang monastery. The 
source of materials taken from other local dia- 
lects, such as Golok, Banag, Wayen, etc., is 
indicated throughout the book. 

The subtitle of this work is somewhat mis- 
leading. It is not to be understood as an “etude 
d’un dialecte archaique du Tibet,” but ‘as a 
study of a contemporary dialect manifesting 
certain phonetic and lexical features charac- 
teristic of the “archaic” form of the Tibetan 
language. 
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The introduction (pages 1-11) contains a 
brief ethnological survey of Amdo. Roerich 
defines the geographical limits of Amdo and 
lists some of the Westerners who traveled there. 
The various ethnic groups, their distribution 
and acculturation effects, are discussed. Roerich 
then discusses the preservation of prefixes and 
voiced consonants in the Amdo dialects, which 
he divides into the Northern and the Southern 
groups. One distinguishing feature between 
them is the pronunciation of the palatal-nasal 
fi, which remains a palatal-nasal among the 
Northern group, but becomes a dental-nasal 
among the Southern group. 

The introduction closes with the identifi- 
cation and literary orthography of twenty-six 
geographical names, which appear in phonetic 
transcription on a sketch map of Amdo in- 
cluded at the end of the book. 

The pronunciation of vowels and consonants 
is discussed in the section on phonetics (pages 
15-29), and the examples given indicate the 
wide difference between the dialect of Amdo 
and that of Lhasa, particularly in reference to 
the preservation of prefixes and voiced con- 
sonants. Other interesting variations are found 
in such pronunciations as Aig for phug, and 
in the passing of the labial aspirate p’ into a 
labial dental-aspirant in some cases, e.g., phul- 
ba becomes fa-wa. 

The section on morphology (pages 31-52) 
contains declensional and conjugational para- 
digms, examples of various grammatical uses, 
and the numerals. It is interesting to note the 
Amdo retention of the cardinal numeral one 
(gcig) in forming the ordinal “first”; whereas, 
the Lhasa dialect uses the non-numeral dang-po 
for “first.” 

The textual examples (pages 55-103) consist 
of twenty-three selections: eleven from the 
Gesar legend, and twelve selected prayers, 
songs, proverbs, and conversations. Each line 
of these phonetically transcribed selections is 
followed by the same line transcribed accord- 
ing to literary orthography, which greatly en- 
hances the usefulness of these textual exam- 
ples. 

The arrangement of the vocabulary (pages 
108-159) is according to Tibetan alphabetical 
order, and with few exceptions, the entries in- 
clude the literary orthography of the word. 
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Those entries coming from dialects other than 
Reb-kong are so identified, as are those of Chi- 
nese origin. 

The format of this volume is similar to that 
of Roerich’s earlier work, the Textbook of Col- 
loquial Tibetan (Dialect of Central Tibet), 
published in 1957 by the Government of West 
Bengal, which forms a valuable companion 
volume to this study of the Amdo dialect. 

The second volume under review here rep- 
resents a study originally undertaken by Miss 
Alfonsa Ferrari, a promising young scholar 
whose untimely death in 1954 prevented her 
from completing it. At the request of her guru, 
Giuseppe Tucci, her initial work was taken 
over and brought to completion by Luciano 
Petech with the collaboration of Hugh Rich- 
ardson. The editor’s preface reveals the great 
extent of the research work done by Professor 
Petech and Mr. Richardson, and it is to them 
that the gratitude for the completion and pub- 
lication of this invaluable study is due. In a 
gesture worthy of the deepest admiration, they 
have posthumously attributed this volume to 
Miss Ferrari as a token of the high esteem in 
which she and her scholarship are held. 

This work is based upon a guide book writ- 
ten by ‘Jam dbyafs mk’yen brtse’i dbah po 
Kun dga’ bstan pa’i rgyal mts’an (1820-1892), 
and represents a major contribution to our 
knowledge of the religious and historical geog- 
raphy ‘of Central Tibet. It contains a critical 
edition of the original text in transcription 
(pages 1-33) and a complete translation (pages 
37-76). This guide book covers Central Tibet 
from Rwa-sgren and ‘Bri-gufi on the north to 
mK’ar-’u of Lho-brag and rGyal-rtse of gTsan 
on the south, and from Dvags-la-sgam-po on 
the east to sKyid-gron on the west. It refers 
to the more important religious institutions 
and the icons they contain, as well as to the 
important personages connected with a given 
place. 

The most important section of this work is 
the notes, numbering 714 in all (pages 77- 
169), in which identifications and brief ac- 
counts of the historical background are given 
whenever possible for every person, place, and 
thing mentioned in the guide book. Miss Fer- 
rari, Professor Petech, Mr. Richardson, and 
Mr. Peter Aufschnaiter have contributed their 
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research findings and knowledge to these ex- 
tensive annotations, making this work an in- 
valuable reference tool for various related 
Tibetan studies. 

Three indices—Tibetan, Sanskrit, and gen- 
eral—are included (pages 173-199), as well as 
fifty-three photographic plates, mostly of mon- 
asteries and temples. The three sketch maps 
included at the end are valuable for those deal- 
ing with Central Tibetan place names, since 
the names appear on these maps according 
to the original orthography, not in the often 
misleading “phonetic” renderings so common 
on general maps of Tibet. 

There is a question in reference to the loca- 
tion of the region and pass of Gui t’ah. The 
guide book only states: “Guf t’ah in Mai 
yul, the birthplace of Mi la...” (page 66), to 
which note 548 states: “Gun t’ah was the re- 
gion (its capital is rDsom k’a) and the pass 
where Padmasambhava entered Tibet . . .” and 
.. + “The pass is about five miles north of the 
Jakhyung pass, which it [sic] between rDson 
k’a (Jongkha Dzong) and, the Palgu lake.- 
P. A.” (page 154). This last statement is by 
Peter Aufschnaiter. 

It is not easy to question his statement, since 
Aufschnaiter traveled in the rDson k‘a area. 
His traveling companion, Heinrich Harrer, de- 
scribes their journey from rDsof k‘a over the 
Chakhyungla Pass to Lake Palgu in his Seven 
Years in Tibet (New York, 1954, page 95). It 
is to be noted, however, that he makes no men- 
tion of Gun t’an or of the Gun t’an pass. It is 
to be wondered, then, on what grounds Auf- 
schnaiter located Guf t’ah near rDson k’a, for 
this is not the location of Guf t‘af according 
to the Tibetan geography, ‘Dsam glin chen 
poi rgyas bfad snod bcud kun gsal me lon. 

Torrett V. Write 
University of Washington 


The Truman-MacArthur Controversy and the 
Korean War. By Joun W. Spanter. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. xii, 311. Map, Notes, Critical 
Bibliography, Index. $6.50. 


When President Harry S. Truman relieved 
General Douglas MacArthur of all his com- 
mands in the Far East for publicly opposing 
the policies of the United States government, 
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America faced one of its gravest and most 
emotional constitutional crises. The central is- 
sue was no less than the continuation of civilian 
supremacy, for MacArthur’s threat represented 
a direct challenge to the President’s authority 
as Commander-in-Chief. In the perspective of 
eight years, this book deals with that crisis and 
that issue. 

This volume is the revised and expanded 
version of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
at Yale. He covers the progress of the Korean 
War from June 1950, to the end of the “Mac- 
Arthur Hearing” before a committee of Con- 
gress in July 1951, and traces the relations 
between the political aims of the war and the 
military strategy, domestic politics, and allied 
differences. He also analyzes the military, po- 
litical, and diplomatic factors which resulted 
in the sensational controversy. 

Fundamentally, the author explores the 
question whether the time-honored principle 
of civilian supremacy over the military is 
compatible with the waging of limited war 
in today’s world. He presents evidence to show 
that the very functioning of normal demo- 
cratic processes, plus the American penchant 
for ideological crusades, exerts tremendous 
pressures to change a controlled conflict with 
limited aims into a total effort for complete 
victory. In the case of Korea, despite the fact 
that the recalled General was given a hero’s 
welcome and Harry S. Truman was burned in 
effigy and publicly booed by his countrymen, 
the President did prevail over the General. 
The “Great Debate” in the Senate ranged far 
beyond the halls of Congress, and covered 
much more than the dismissal of the General. 
The author finds little support for the belief 
that the Truman-MacArthur controversy was 
unique, the product solely of MacArthur’s 
personality; indeed, he suggests that history 
might easily repeat itself in case of another 
limited war. 

The Truman Administration asserted that 
MacArthur’s strategy would involve America 
in the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, and with the wrong enemy. Con- 
versely, General MacArthur insisted that Ko- 
rea was the right war, at the right place, at the 
right time, and above all else, with the right 
enemy. The author has made wide use of 
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source materials: United Nations debates; 
Congressional debates and hearings; memoirs 
of the two principals; House of Commons de- 
bates; foreign and domestic newspapers and 
magazines; and other books and articles on 
the Korean War. However, if he had used 
source materials by Koreans, his account would 
have been better balanced. Many quotations 
and recitals of events reduce the book’s read- 
ability and interest. Despite some oversimpli- 
fication and distortions, this work makes an 
important contribution. 

Kyunc CHo Cuunc 
Carmel, California 


Local, Ethnic and National Loyalities in Vil- 
lage Indonesia: A Symposium. Edited by 
G. Witiram Skinner. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1959. Yale University 
Cultural Report Series, Southeast Asia 
Studies, in cooperation with the Institute 


of Pacific Relations, N. Y. 68. (paper). 


The five articles of this symposium were 
written by anthropologists recently returned 
from research work in Indonesia. The indi- 
vidual contributions are to be highly praised 
both for helping to bring up to date our 
knowledge of the ethnic groups discussed and 
for their handling of the broader question of 
varieties of socio-political change. Clifford 
Geertz on a Javanese community and Hildred 
Geertz on Bali perform with that high level 
of ethnographic competence and _ sociological 
imagination we have come to expect of these 
investigators. In Java Mr. Geertz proposes “in- 
fusive” and “constitutive” modes of integrat- 
ing national patterns into village life. Mrs. 
Geertz contrasts centrifugal (e.g. Minangka- 
bau) and centripetal (Bali) social structures 
as factors affecting the development of national 
loyalties. Goethals is informative on the subject 
of loyalties in Sumbawa where a singularly 
rootless and contrived social order appears to 
exist. Andrea Palmer, writing of a Sundanese 
community, suggests that “the cities, in par- 
ticular Bandung, are breeding places of pro- 
vincialism and ethnic conflict” (p. 48). Bruner, 
writing on the Toba Bataks, adds appreciably 
to the welcome information on this interesting 
and instructive group that Pelzer, De Keun- 
ing, and Cunningham have recently given us. 
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The effect of brother rivalry on the break- 
down of patrilineages among the Toba Batak, 
once alternative modes of affiliation like terri- 
torial groupings and political parties are avail- 
able, is suggestive for other parts of the world. 
Each article makes clear the varying degree 
to which the encroachment of secularization 
and individualization gains headway as chal- 
lenges to traditional kin and territorial units 
of social solidarity are raised by changing situ- 
ations and new orders of organization. Never- 
theless, positive loyalties to the ideologies of 
nationalism and of political parties appear to 
crystallize extremely slowly. 

In sum, as Dr. Skinner states in his fore- 
word, national loyalties do not provide “an 
incisive analytic tool” and the symposium 
made no considerable progress in sharpening 
such a concept. This can scarcely astonish an- 
thropologists or so highly experienced a com- 
parative sociologist as Dr. Skinner. The topic 
that was posed for the contributors is under- 
standably of major importance for Western 
politics and for state leaders who are dedicated 
to political Westernization. It is nevertheless 
culture-bound since the valuational goal is im- 
plied in the question. Whereas Dr. Skinner 
suggests in the foreword a distinction between 
personal, group, and programmatic loyalties, 
I would be tempted to suggest kin, territorial, 
and ideologic affiliations as a more flexible 
way of posing such a preliminary inquiry. The 
fundamental question lies in a combined con- 
sideration of the social, economic, valuational, 
and psychological dynamics for affiliation and 
for changes in affiliation. For example, what 
are the implications, if any, for ideologic affili- 
ations in brother rivalry among the Toba 
Batak patrilineages, in the rootless aggregates 
of Sumbawa, in the “neighboring” patterns of 
Java, and in the multiple, cross-cutting, obliga- 
tions of Bali? Do such varieties of affiliation 
lead more or less directly to national and 
political ideologic loyalties? Or may they be 
irrelevant to such loyalties? These are impor- 
tant questions for both theory and practice. 
We are grateful to Dr. Skinner and his col- 
leagues for raising them. 


Cora Du Bors 


Harvard University 
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Chinese Secret Societies in Malaya. A Survey 
of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900. 
By L. F. Comser, B.A., F.R.A.S. Locust 
Valley, New York: J. J. Augustin Inc., 
1959. Monographs of the Association for 
Asian Studies VI. viii, 324. Appendices, 
Illustrations, Maps. $6.50. 


The study of secret societies, and also of the 
traditional trade associations and provincial 
clubs, can provide illuminating insights into 
the dynamics of Chinese society, and help ex- 
plain why the Chinese were able to maintain 
an elaborately structured but loosely organized 
imperial system, but could not operate the 
most elementary forms of republican institu- 
tions. The relations between these informal 
associations and the realm of officialdom was 
possibly the major weakness in an otherwise 
extraordinary system of government. This key 
difficulty was the failure to create strong but 
sensitive connecting links between the formal 
operations of government and the informal 
organization of private interests—links which 
could be considered respectable and honorable 
in the eyes of all Chinese. The lack of insti- 
tutional means for bridging the gap between 
private interest and public policy inevitably 
forced officials to ritualize hypocrisy to an 
extraordinary degree, and encouraged private 
citizens to channel their energies into cease- 
less scheming. 

The story of the secret societies illustrates 
why voluntary associations in Chinese society 
were unable to become pressure groups, that 
is, the articulators of particular interests which 
are an essential prerequisite to democratic poli- 
tics. Instead such groups became essentially 
protective associations which sought to support 
not limited and particular interests, but all pos- 
sible interests of their membership, and par- 
ticularly those of the leaders. Given this basic 
orientation toward politics, each association 
was driven to seek a monopoly of control 
over the lives of its members, a monopoly of 
power and prestige with respect to other vol- 
untary associations, and a monopoly of influ- 
ence with individual administrative officials. 
Each felt it necessary to destroy or annihilate 
any other competitors for power and influence, 
and each became not the representatives of 
social interests but alternative governments. 
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Hence the history of unending conflict be- 
tween Chinese officialdom and private associa- 
tions. Hence also, the basic posture of the 
Chinese private citizen toward government, 
that of vacillating between a shameless seek- 
ing of pity and a shameless readiness to con- 
nive. 

These are only some of the reasons why the 
subject of Leon Comber’s study is of such 
significance for not only the student of Ma- 
laya, but of China. Comber has provided an 
extremely valuable addition to our understand- 
ing of how the Chinese tend to organize 
themselves and to what ends they will direct 
their organizations. He has also given us a 
new appreciation of much of Malayan history. 

Comber begins his study with a brief ac- 
count of the history and rituals of the secret 
societies in China, which unfortunately stops 
short of being all that it could be. Comber 
seems impatient to get on with his historical 
analysis which is the bulk of his study. And, 
indeed, his treatment of Malayan history from 
the vantage point of the operation of Chinese 
secret societies is thoroughly refreshing, and 
it provides us with the information for a new 
understanding of the basis for the British entry 
into Malaya, the Larut Wars, and the treaty 
of Pangkor. The new perspective comes from 
seeing the British and the Chinese secret socie- 
ties as the main actors on the scene and nearly 
ignoring the relations between the British and 
the Malays. This is a useful correction of our 
previous view which was probably focused too 
sharply upon only British-Malay relations, and 
which saw the secret societies as merely 
sources of annoyance and disorder. 

Mr. Comber has adhered with steadfast 
rigor to the tradition of monograph writing 
in which the author limits himself to telling 
a story as he finds it in the records and docu- 
ments of an earlier period. As a consequence 
he has slighted two qualities of mature schol- 
arship: he has, first, refused to share with the 
readers his own ideas and concepts, particu- 
larly those which might give a wider relevance 
to his study, and second, he has not trusted 
his own powers of observation and has relied 
only upon the observations of others. This is a 
shame because few people know as much as 
Comber does about the current operations of 
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secret societies in Malaya. He could have 
added a further dimension to the study had 
he explicitly employed this wisdom. Implicitly, 
of course, his personal background creeps in 
to color his account. The result is a fascinating 
bias: that of the policeman toward violence. 
The assumption in most forms of political 
analysis is that violence stands at the extreme 
and represents a last resort, an ultimate sanc- 
tion, or a response to a threat to ultimate 
values. This is not the attitude of Mr. Comber, 
for he is able to write about violence and of 
riots as though they were quite the natural 
thing for people if they are not constantly con- 
trolled. This suggests an interesting insight 
into the traditional British attitude toward law 
and order: the need to respond quickly to any 
act of disorder, but the lack of any feeling of 
hostility or bitterness toward those who com- 
mit acts of violence. 

As history, Comber has a fascinating tale 
to tell, and he tells it well. He has the courage 
to show how rogues can make history without 
trying to make them into saints. His accounts 
of Chinese riots are works of art which can- 
not but revise our appreciation of all riots and 
masscres. Above all else, Comber has demon- 
strated that real breakthroughs in political re- 
search are likely to come from studying what 
were conventionally thought to be “non- 
political” subjects. 

Members of the Association for Asian Stud- 
ies can take pride from the fact that this 
unique book was published in the Associa- 
tion’s monograph series. 

Lucian W. Pye 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Bureaucracy in the Philippines. By O. D. 
Corpuz. Manila: Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of the Philip- 
pines, 1957. Studies in Public Adminis- 
tration: No. 4. xv, 268. Bibliography, In- 


dex, Foreword by 
(paper). 


In this volume Professor Corpuz takes the 
reader on a historical tour of the Philippine 
bureaucracy from early times to the present. 
It is a careful and well documented study and, 
for the most part, it is interestingly written. 
While essentially an administrative history, the 
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work merits attention from students outside 
public administration as well. 

The study falls into three main portions— 
the Spanish, American, and Filipino eras— 
but over half the text concerns the first of 
these. In this connection the author does a 
thorough job of portraying six important of- 
fices during the Hispanic period. He tries to 
view the Spanish undertaking within a frame- 
work both of its laudable aspects and of its 
shortcomings, keeping in mind Spain’s lofty 
goals as well as the problems confronting her. 
The section on the American period (during 
which a rigorous merit system was intro- 
duced) shows the marked directional change 
under the United States and sees this as a 
continuation of objectives sought by Filipinos 
themselves in their own revolution. The re- 
mainder of the book details Filipino modifi- 
cations of the bureaucracy during the Com- 
monwealth and since Independence. 

Permeating the study is an ecological theory 
of bureaucracy which provides a framework 
for understanding bureaucratic problems. Thus 
it was possible for a remote United States, op- 
erating through a colonial civil service dedi- 
cated to the merit system, to develop a bureauc- 
racy largely divorced from political currents. 
On the other hand, the post-war Philippines 
facing altogether different pressures and prob- 
lems has experienced bureaucratic difficulties of 
some magnitude. Professor Corpuz saw bu- 
reaucratic morale at a low ebb in the early 
post-war years, but felt that improvements by 
1955 were satisfactory. Also within this eco- 
logical pattern is a most interesting commen- 
tary upon nepotism which the author sees as 
especially difficult to irradicate because the 
cultvral setting gives it an ethical base. 

In addition to being an administrative study, 
the volume has wider utility. It is, e.g., of his- 
torical value especially for students of the His- 
panic colonial era, and particularly for the 
offices which are so carefully portrayed. Treat- 
ment of the American and Filipino periods, 
though less detailed, is also historically valu- 
able. More than that, however, these chapters 
present a record of inter-cultural cooperation 
and development which is highly significant. 

This reviewer is impressed with Professor 
Corpuz’ contribution. Its substance merits con- 
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gratulations both for the author and for the In- 
stitute of Public Administration which engi- 
neered its publication. 

H. B. Jacosin1 


Southern Illinois University 


Malaya Through Four Centuries. By N. J. 
Ryan. London: Oxford University Press, 
1959. 157. 12 Plates. $1.00 (paper). 


Mr. Ryan, who is an officer of the Malayan 
Education Service, describes his book in a sub- 
title as “An Anthology 1500-1900.” It is com- 
posed of excerpts from contemporary or 
Near-contemporary writings ranging from Por- 
tuguese and Malay accounts of Albuquerque’s 
capture of Malacca in 1511 to Sir Frank Swet- 
tenham’s comments on the first Rulers’ Con- 
ference to be held under the constitution of 
the original Malayan Federation of 1896, and 
descriptions of the beginnings of rubber pro- 
duction in Malaya. 

The selected passages are arranged—linked 
together by the compiler’s own comments and 
notes—-so as to illustrate particular periods or 
events of Malaya’s history. Few of them come 
from actual Malay writings, because, as Mr. 
Ryan explains, his picture is limited by the 
scarcity of such material. So it is Malaya seen 
through the eyes of foreigners; but foreigners, 
such as the younger Albuquerque, Tomé Pires, 
Justus Schouten, Dampier, or Valentijn, whose 
writings are precious historical documents, or 
such as Francis Light, John Crawfurd, Hugh 
Clifford, Thomas Braddell, or Frank Swet- 
tenham, who played a not undistinguished 
part in its history. 

The book appears to be designed for older 
pupils in schools, and Mr. Ryan tells us that 
in compiling it he tried out the passages col- 
lected in it upon the boys of Forms IV and V 
of the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, Malaya. 
They probably found them as entertaining as 
the present reviewer, and also, presumably, 
thought-provoking and stimulating. The teach- 
ing of history in Malaya has been revolution- 
ized during the last decade. Much of the credit 
for this must go to the enthusiastic lead given 
by the vigorous Department of History in the 
University of Malaya, and to the excellent 
work of the new teacher training colleges, nota- 


bly Kirkby and Brinsford Lodge. This delight- 
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ful little book is a welcome example of the 
“new look” that is now being given to the sub- 
ject in Malayan education. Mr. Ryan expresses 
the hope that it will be of interest to the gen- 
eral reader also. May his hope be fulfilled. 

D. G. E. Hatt 
School of African and Oriental Studies 
University of London 


Soviet Russia and Indian Communism, 1917- 
1947, with an epiloque covering the situa- 
tion today. By Davin N. Drune. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1959. 429. 
Notes, Bibliography, Index. $8.50. 


According to the central argument of this 
book the Soviet Russian plan for world revolu- 
tion, in so far as it was applied to India, meant 
“nothing more nor less than the substitution 
of the British Raj by a disguised Russian Raj, 
ruled nominally by the Indian agents of the 
Soviet Union, operating as a radical Indian 
organization, the Communist Party of India.” 

After the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 the 
Russian Communists saw two avenues point- 
ing toward India. The first of these was to 
make use of antagonisms between British In- 
dia and Afghanistan, the strategic buffer state 
separating Russian Turkestan and India. The 
second was to exploit the services of Indian 
revolutionaries. 

For this latter purpose the Russians needed 
above all an Indian revolutionist who would 
also be a Communist by conviction and not— 
like those who first appeared in Moscow after 
the revolution—by mere expediency. During 
1920 they found such a man in the person of 
M. N. Roy, who had recently arrived from 
several years of revolutionary activity in the 
United States and Mexico. 

From the moment when Roy’s spectacular 
but ill-fated expedition against British India 
set out for Tashkent—two trains of twenty- 
seven cars each, light artillery, machine guns, 
rifles, pistols, grenades, and dismantled air- 
planes—until the time of Roy’s break with 
Moscow nearly a decade later, Russian rela- 
tions with the Indian revolutionary movement 
were highly adventurous—and equally im- 
practical. Later, with the united front period 
during the 1930’s, the uncertain interlude of 
the Nazi-Soviet pact, and the war-time col- 
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laboration of Great Britain and Soviet Russia, 
the Indian Communist movement lost its early 
freebooting élan—but without acquiring much 
more efficiency. 

The author has tapped a wide variety of 
documentation, and his story, on the whole, is 
well told. In view of the hard work which 
must have gone into the volume’s preparation, 
however, it is unfortunate that he has not 
used his materials more wisely and has not 
checked details more closely. 

His interpretation of the Second Congress 
of the Communist International, for example, 
and of the Lenin and Roy roles in its debates, 
suffers from the fact that he does not appear 
to have consulted either the original Proceed- 
ings nor even the texts of Theses A (Lenin) 
and B (Roy), which are readily available. Be- 
yond this, he uses Roy’s “Memoirs” as though 
they were primary documents—never issuing 
clear warning that they are partisan and were 
written down by memory two to three dec- 
ades after the events they record. Similariy, 
though the author has used some of the ma- 
terials of the Sixth Congress, his analysis fails 
to bring out the play of forces behind the 
Kuusinen attack on Roy and the three-cornered 
argument over the theory of “decolonization.” 
And on a pettier level the basic issues between 
Lenin and Roy are further obscured by attrib- 
uting to the Russian the old cliché—so fre- 
quently repeated in the West—that the road to 
London and Paris lies through Peking and 
Calcutta, 

As for errors in detail, one expects to find a 
few in any book, but here the pattern is un- 
duly persistent. Roy did not reach Moscow in 
January 1920 (page 23), but some months 
later; Dehra Dun is not located in Bengal 
(page 254), but in U. P.; Evelyn Roy, having 
been separated from her husband, returned to 
the United States in 1925 and was not in Ger- 
many in 1929 (page 121); and so on. 

Indo-Soviet relations represent an extremely 
important area of investigation, and in view 
of the good start the author clearly made with 
his material, one can only wish he had taken 
enough further time and care to place it be- 
yond this kind of criticism. 

Rosert C, Nortu 
Stanford University 
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The Oral Tales of India. By Sr1rH THompson 


and Jonas Bays. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1958. xxvi, 448. Indiana 
University Publications, Folklore Series 
No. 10. $5.00 (paper). 


This motif index of Indian oral tales grew 
out of the recognition by folklorists that the 
Aarne-Thompson Types of the Folk-Tale was 
excessively Europe-centered. In the course of 
preparing an index of oral tale-types of India, 
as a preliminary step to a revision of the type 
index, Stith Thompson became interested in 
analyzing the Indian tales in accordance with 
his Motif-Index of Folk-Literature and so pro- 
duced the present motif-index. He also prom- 
ises a type-index, although his experience in 
preparing it has made him doubt whether the 
great mass of stories from India will ever fit 
clearly into an index of tale-types, because of 
rambling plots and weak motivation. 

So far as motifs are concerned, it is aston- 
ishing to see how many motifs in the Indian 
tales can be classified under categories drawn 
from a general motif-index. This indicates the 
existence of greater order in the elements that 
make up Indian folk tales than is superficially 
apparent. It also makes possible systematic com- 
parisons with narrative materials from other 
parts of the world. 

The folklorist will probably not want to go 
beyond these indications of the index. The 
non-folklorist is tempted to coax more out of 
it. He would like to find the “tribal autobiog- 
raphy,” as Boas called it, reflected in folk tales. 
Folk tales, he suspects, can cast much light on 
the national character, basic personality, world 
view, and values of a people. Reliable analytic 
methods that will get such information from 
oral tales have, however, yet to be developed. 
The motif-index provides an important general 
classification of elements. In addition, the dis- 
tributional patterns of these elements for a 
given culture must be related in important 
ways to other features of the cultures. What 
these relationships are, we cannot as yet de- 
termine from a motif-index. 

Negatively, the index can be useful as a 
check against premature generalizations. That 
there are many more entries under “love” than 
under “celibacy and chastity” in the Indian 
tales casts doubt on the stereotype of Indians 
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as ascetics without any interest in romantic 
love. Similarly, the number and range of en- 
tries under “humor” belies the generalization 
often made that Indians have no sense of 
humor. 

More positive deductions from a motif-index 
require detailed specification about the role of 
a motif in the context of a local culture, its 
relative frequency of occurrence in different 
kinds of cultural media, its modes of combina- 
tion with other motifs, and similar information 
not usually contained in an index. 

Thompson and Balys were of course not try- 
ing to construct an index for the non-folklorist 
who is interested in problems of “meta-folk- 
lore.” Their valuable index will, however, stim- 
ulate Indianists and students of culture to take 
a greater interest in technical folklore studies. 

MILTon SINGER 
University of Chicago 


All Men Are Brothers. By Manatma Ganon. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
UNESCO, 1958. xvi, 196. Glossary, 


Sources, Selected Bibliography. $4.75. 


As a tribute to Mohandas K. Gandhi, the 
General Conference of UNESCO adopted a 


resolution in 1956 authorizing its director- 
general to arrange for the publication of repre- 
sentative selections from Gandhi's writings, to- 
gether with a study of his personality. This 
book is the outcome, and within limitations it 
satisfies the primary objective of the resolu- 
tion. It does not meet the secondary purpose, 
though Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan provides a 
discerning introduction about Gandhi as a 
“great teacher.” 

The compilation begins with an autobio- 
graphical section recording Gandhi’s search for 
ultimates and his observations on the meaning 
of life. Subsequent chapters present his views 
on a variety of subjects, among them, ends 
and means, pacific direct action, international 
affairs, applied science, democracy, self-disci- 
pline, and womanhood. K. R. Kripalani was 
responsible for sifting Gandhi’s ideas and ar- 
ranging them under suitable topical chapters. 
This was no easy task, owing to the lack of 
system in Gandhi's thought. Despite the image 
and history of Gandhi as a leader of Indian 
nationalism, no one chapter is devoted to il- 
lustrating his many suggestions for Indian po- 
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litical and social life after independence and for 
his country’s pacifying role in the world. To 
learn about these matters the reader must draw 
from the work as a whole. 

Certainly the words of Gandhi the moralist 
and advocate of distributism and personalism 
are found in abundance. This is not true of 
Gandhi the controversialist. For example, scant 
attention is paid to his criticisms of Christian- 
ity and Marxism, and none to his objections 
to Pakistan and Zionism. Though the interna- 
tional sponsorship of this work may have re- 
quired discretion in the selection of the con- 
tents, an independent and well-rounded com- 
pilation of Gandhi's writings would demand 
a wider cross-section of his opinions. 

The selections in this book are based on only 
a few sources. Many of these are themselves 
standard compilations, such as Nirmal Kumar 
Bose, Selections From Gandhi, and R. K. 
Prabhu and U. R. Rao, The Mind of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The book does not quote directly 
Gandhi’s tract, From Yeravda Mandir, so im- 
portant for understanding his premises. Also 
the sources do not include the newspapers as 
such which Gandhi published or edited in 
South Africa and India, or the three basic com- 
pilations of his weekly, Young India. Volume 
I of Gandhi's Collected Works, covering the 
years 1884-96 and published by the Indian 
government in 1958, has been used only once, 
and then not to illumine the period when 
Gandhi was an aspiring barrister and petitioner 
for Indians in Natal. The selected bibliography 
does not list any studies of Gandhi in German, 
though some deserve inclusion. 

The book’s merit is that its selections make 
clear how Gandhi’s pacifism was part of but 
not greater than his quest for justice, and that 
though he rejected several elements of modern- 
ism he came to accept the machine and the 
service state, provided the “timeless” values of 
the non-West are preserved. To understand 
these facets of Gandhi’s thought seems neces- 
sary if his legacy is to be saved from liberal- 
ism and platitudes. 

French and Spanish language editions of the 
work are planned. Eight photographs of Gan- 
dhi enhance this edition. 

Paut F. Power 
St. Michael’s College 
Winooski, Vt. 
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Nehru. A Political Biography. By MicHart 
Brecner. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. xvi, 682. Illustrations, Maps, 
Bibliography, Index. $8.50. 


The jacket photo is a Nehru portrait, but 
the subtitle is right, and this is a very political 
biography. This is indeed Dr. Brecher’s ex- 
press purpose: “The life of Nehru is admir- 
ably suited to serve as the binding thread in an 
account of Indian history and politics.” There 
should have been a crowd in the photo, or at 
least the Congress Working Committee. This 
type of book is a difficult enterprise, for it ap- 
pears to demand a combination of different 
styles of writing. Dr. Brecher tries to meet the 
problem in part by a first and a last chapter 
which are “portraits”—“of the Man” and “of 
a leader”—with the political history as an 18- 
chapter filling in the sandwich. But he knows 
that of course it is not as easy as that. 

The awkwardness of the job does not mean 
that it should not have been attempted; noth- 
ing emerges more clearly than that Dr. Brecher 
has in no way forced his material. It really is 
so: on the one hand, Nehru’s breadth of politi- 
cal interests and his continuously central posi- 
tion in Indian political life enable the political 
history to be told in fair completeness without 
ever moving the story far away from him; on 
the other hand, Nehru’s own life has been so 
largely filled with things of primarily political 
significance that the biography is reasonably 
full without ever having to include much that 
is unrelated to political developments. More- 
over, public and private lives are intertwined 
in another sense in Nehru. From one aspect 
there seems to be great political content and 
flavour to most of his personal affections; this 
is clearest in the cases of his father and Gandhi 
and is not wholly absent with others. From 
the other aspect his political life is a love story, 
profoundly sensitive, emotional, and even ro- 
mantic. This extensive overlap evidently re- 
duces but does not eliminate the problem of 
contrasting styles; the quests for psychological 
and historical patterns must remain different. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Brecher’s book is an 
achievement, one which owes a great deal pre- 
sumably to the author’s being captivated by 
the fascination of his subject. The writing 
comes out of a great mass of reading and talk- 
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ing, and the book is long; yet it manages to be 
a most moving story, the story of a man in love 
with his people. 

There are three broad phases to the tale. The 
account of the period 1920-1945 is ably done. 
Dr. Brecher made use of several sources of then 
unpublished material: the files of the “History 
of the Freedom Movement” project, documents 
in the National Archives, and Nehru corres- 
pondence. But the freshness of some of this has 
been spoilt for us by Nehru’s own A Bunch of 
Old Letters and, for 1926-1931, by The Vice- 
royalty of Lord Irwin by Dr. S. Gopal, pub- 
lished in 1957 but not referred to here. What 
remains clear is the impressive domination of 
Gandhi's guidance and initiative in this period. 
Nehru himself expresses significant moods, but 
his creative role is limited. This ceased to be 
the case in the second phase of 1945-47. Gan- 
dhi is more withdrawn, but the gap is not 
clearly filled. Hence the puzzling uncertainty 
in the crucial period as to who is really lead- 
ing. Nehru is most active, but the real nature 
of the activity is unclear; for Nehru himself is 
in transition between the era of Gandhi which 
is in one sense ending and his own which is 
not yet come. And at this point of delicate bal- 
ance there enters the strange relationship be- 
tween Nehru and Mountbatten—a novel one 
for Nehru and also novel in the history of top- 
level British-Indian relations. 

The third phase of Nehru’s premiership is 
one which Dr. Brecher finds advisable to treat 
by topic rather than merely chronologically— 
at least after the death of Patel. The story be- 
comes in a way more diffuse because Nehru’s 
own activities have to cover a wider range. The 
merely tactical issues of the struggle for inde- 
pendence give way to a variety of policies on a 
number of different fronts. 

Dr. Brecher set himself four aims: to pro- 
vide “some clues to the tortuous course of re- 
cent Indian history and politics,” to “make 
Nehru more intelligible to his admirers and 
critics alike,” to give “some insight into the 
role of the outstanding individual in history” 
and to “contribute to the understanding of the 
state of mind among ‘the uncommitted bil- 
lion.’” Of these, the first and the last have 
been done but not in a way which is strikingly 
new. But on the second and, even more per- 
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haps, on the third Dr. Brecher has succeeded 
brilliantly. Nehru by his own autobiographical 
writing ensured that we were not wholly in 
the dark up to now; later on will come per- 
haps an outstanding artistic portrait of the 
man; but in the probably long interval we shall 
be grateful for this impressive volume. 

If opportunity offers itself the author may 
consider some improvements which could be 
made. First, too many errors have slipped 
through the proofreading. Second, he repeats 
certain phrases in a way that is slightly irritat- 
ing—at least once too often is Mussoorie the 
queen of the hill stations and Subhas Bose a 
fiery and heroic figure. Third, he labours cer- 
tain valid points in a manner that dulls the 
effect—as with Nehru’s aristocratic tempera- 
ment and his never being a communist. Fourth, 
he could avoid that over-elaboration which 
sometimes becomes careless: “Gandhi was 
never disposed to hasty action” does not re- 
quire the addition of the less accurate state- 
ment that “the strategy of satyagraha had a 
marked Fabian strain”; or again, “Jinnah de- 
nied the existence of a species called Indian” is 
clear enough and is only spoilt by the mislead- 
ing extra—“4,000 years of history evaporated 
in a sentence.” Fifth, he should correct cer- 
tain wrong impressions: it is not true, at least 
as far as Mountbatten was concerned, that peo- 
ple were too busy with partition in 1947-8 to 
consider India’s future position in the Com- 
monwealth (p. 415); and it is not helpful to 
quote the increase in the communist proportion 
of the vote without stating also the increase 
in the number of seats they contested (pp. 477- 
8). Finally, could Dr. Brecher really not per- 
suade Nehru to tell him which way he cast 
his vote in the great Bose-Gandhi struggle 
in March 1939 (p. 250)? 

. H. Morris-Jones 
Durham University 


The English Utilitarians and India. By Enxic 
Sroxes. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 350. Appendix, Bibliography. 
$7.20. 


Stokes’ main theme is twofold: firstly, Eng- 
lish utilitarianism, far from being an abstract 
moral and political philosophy, was applied 
by the British in their governing of India, and 
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secondly, it was the authoritarian, not the lib- 
eral aspects of utilitarianism, which blossomed 
in imperial policy. To demonstrate this, Stokes 
explores the impact of utilitarian ideas on land 
tax policy, on Indian land tenures, on the ad- 
ministrative and judicial structure, and on In- 
dia’s legal code. In a final chapter he examines 
the utilitarian legacy, focusing particularly on 
its evolution into late nineteenth century im- 
perialism. Stokes sees the growth of utilitarian 
influence against the rival ideologies of the 
Whigs and their anglicization policy, the lib- 
erals who sought to conserve much of Indian 
life and institutions, and the Evangelical as- 
similationist view. He shows that the utilitari- 
ans shared with the Evangelicists the belief that 
human nature was intrinsically the same every- 
where, but differed from both Evangelical and 
Liberal opinion by their immense confidence 
in the power of law and government. Thus, 
while Evangelicists and Liberals turned to edu- 
cational reform, James Mill argued that the 
form of government, the nature of the laws, 
and the mode of taxation were the basic issues. 
Stokes sees a divergence, therefore, between 
the Liberals and Utilitarians. It is this diverg- 
ence, he believes, which ultimately resulted in 
the breakup of the Liberal movement in Brit- 
ain. For, and this is perhaps the heart of the 
argument, James Mill believed that “happiness 
and not liberty was the end of government, 
and happiness was promoted solely by the pro- 
tection of the individual in his person and 
property” (p. 64). Pursuing logic, neither 
Mill nor Bentham, nor their later chelas, saw 
representative government as a substitute for 
good government. The split in the Liberal 
movement over imperialism was thus a split 
between those who emphasized liberty and rep- 
resentative government and those who em- 
phasized happiness and authority. 

Stokes argues that the utilitarians succeeded 
in establishing positive government in India 
while they failed in England. Government re- 
sponsibility for building roads, railways, ports, 
posts and telegraphs, and large scale irrigation 
works were utilitarian policies. Dalhousie’s ef- 
forts to shape the Indian subcontinent into a 
unitary modern state was in the utilitarian tra- 
dition. The creation of the Indian codes—the 
Penal Code, the Code of Civil and the Code of 
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Criminal Procedure—is a legacy of Bentham. 
But above all Bentham’s vision of an efficient, 
rational, centralized bureaucracy triumphed in 
India. The later utilitarians believed that the 
essential task of the British in India was to 
maintain law and order and justice, and these 
tasks could best be satisfied by an educated 
elite, unloved but just, running an authoritarian 
and bureaucratic state. 

After reading The English Utilitarians and 
India we are left with the conclusion that In- 
dia’s bureaucratic polity and the conflict which 
developed between the Anglo-Indian bureauc- 
racy and nationalist politicians, a conflict which 
in many ways persists today, grew not simply 
out of imperialist rule, but out of the influence 
of authoritarian utilitarianism. The very effi- 
ciency and rationality of this bureaucracy 
appears to vindicate Weber’s prophecy that ra- 
tional bureaucracy stands as an obstacle to lib- 
erty. Indeed, it seems to me that one can in- 
terpret the rise of the nationalist movement in 
India as a struggle between those who stood 
for a bureaucratic polity (the Anglo-Indian 
administration) and those who stood for rep- 
resentative government (the Indian National 
Congress). English utilitarianism thus strength- 
ened India’s bureaucratic tradition. What has 
remained of this tradition in post-independence 
India is the “steel frame,” the administrative 
and legal structure, and the notions not only 
of positive government and of liberty, which 
India’s nationalists extracted from the demo- 
cratic side of utilitarianism, but of rational and 
“responsible” as distinct from responsive gov- 
ernment, which India’s bureaucrats and _poli- 
ticians extracted from Bentham’s authoritarian 
utilitarianism. 

Like all good works, Stokes’ study provides 
inspiration for further research. He is primarily 
concerned with the British side of utilitarian- 
ism, not with the interaction between British 
policy and indigenous institutions and values. 
While he systematically examines utilitarian 
influence on law, land revenue, and adminis- 
tration, the adaptation made by Indians to 
these innovations has yet to be systematically 
studied. Stokes’ own contribution is in explor- 
ing the sociological underpinnings and impli- 
cations of utilitarian ideas. Stokes, in the words 
of Joseph Levenson, interprets intellectual his- 
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tory as the history not of thought but of men 
thinking. 

Finally, for an American and Indian audi- 
ence Stokes demonstrates that imperialism had 
its theoretical justifications which can be under- 
stood in the light of the development of Brit- 
ish political theory. Lenin’s theory of imperi- 
alism has so dominated the thinking of 
intellectuals throughout the world that few 
have been willing to see imperialism in its own 
terms. 

Stokes’ work is at once a substantial con- 
tribution to the study of English political the- 
ory, nineteenth century Indian history, and the 
analysis of imperialist theories. 

Myron WEINER 
University of Chicago 


Indian Administration. By Asok CHANDA. 
With a foreword by [Sarvepalli] Radhak- 
rishnan. London: George Allen and Un- 
win, Ltd., 1958. 274. Index. $5.75. 


Mr. Asok Chanda, Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of India, is a senior civil servant with 
special expertise in the field of financial ad- 
ministration. His book reflects his bias favor- 
ing a closely integrated central administration, 
controlled by those concerned with finance in 
both the bureaucracy and Parliament. The sec- 
ond half of the book (pp. 169-265) is devoted 
to a skillful and detailed account of “Financial 
Administration”—probably the most cogent 
statement on this theme in all the literature 
on India’s public administration. 

The title, however, is misleading. Nowhere 
in this study will be found analyses of the ad- 
ministrative structure and process at state, mu- 
nicipal, divisional, district, and local levels. 
Nor, indeed, is the functional purpose of ad- 
ministration given much attention at the level 
of the central government. Mr. Asok Chanda 
is not a textbook writer. Rather, he is deeply 
concerned with specific problems involved in 
organizing government for more effective pub- 
lic responsibility. In this respect, Indian Ad- 
ministration contains a number of valuable sug- 
gestions for strengthening the hands of those 
who must execute policies, and other sugges- 
tions to give greater firmness to Parliamentary, 
Treasury, and Audit controls over public ex- 
penditure. 
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To select one example only, Mr. Chanda 
believes that the Planning Commission has 
become too powerful in its independence of 
constituted government (pp. 92-93), and he 
suggests that reforms to bring economic plan- 
ning directly into the structure of normal 
Cabinet arrangements are needed. This and 
other evidence presented in the book seem to 
place Asok Chanda in the school of adminis- 
tration that would avoid ad hoc and “quasi- 
independent” structural devices, and positively 
would stress integration within the regular 
machinery of government. While such ortho- 
doxy appears to have merit as far as neatness 
and political responsibility are concerned, it 
may be questioned whether an India going 
off in all directions at the same time in the 
search for a welfare state can depend on the 
“brass frame” of the higher civil service and 
the meticulous efficiency of Secretariat and 
Treasury to provide the experimental dynam- 
ism so necessary in this day of multiple varia- 
bles among economic and social programs. The 
Planning Commission, rootless in some ways 
in a federal state, and internally divided by a 
great variety of schools and their dogmatists, 
has seemed to have greater vitality and imagi- 
nation represented on its staff than regularly 
appears in the Ministries. A great deal more 
evidence than has been shown by Asok Chanda 
will have to be marshaled before it would seem 
wise to scrap the present intellectual maelstrom 
that is the Planning Commission in favor of an 
“integrated,” but perhaps more moribund, 
Ministry of Economic Development or its 
equivalent. 

The earlier section of the book on “Back- 
ground” and “Parliament” is far too sketchy 
to be of much value. Some errors appear. It is 
not true, for example, that the American Presi- 
dent cannot be removed from office once 
elected (p. 45). Like the Indian President, 
impeachment proceedings can be instituted. 
Also, can it be said so categorically that Presi- 
dent Rajendra Prasad did not “interfere” on 
the Hindu Code Bill as it was originally pre- 
sented (p. 76)? Other information supports 
the view that the President, in formal discus- 
sions with the Prime Minister, made clear that 
the President might have to return the (uni- 
fied) Hindu Code Bill for Parliament’s recon- 
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sideration if it were passed on to him for as- 
sent. “Interference” may not be the proper 
word. But surely such influence, not necessarily 
unconstitutional at all, affected the Congress 
Party’s strategy leading the Party to introduce 
the Code piecemeal and overtime. 

On its main theme, India’s central adminis- 
tration, this book is a major contribution. It 
will be a puzzle in many ways to generalists, 
but is substantial reading for specialists. 

Incidentally, the author deserves a prize for 
having written a book (including a section on 
constitutional development) that never once 
mentions the name of Gandhi. No mean task; 
but one that a pucca administrator can accom- 
plish if he tries very hard to rise above the 
ground base of practical politics. 

Ricuarp L. Park 

University of Michigan 


India and Anglo-Soviet Relations (1917-1947). 
By Cuatrar Sincu Samra. Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1959. xi, 186. Bibliog- 
raphy, Index. Rs. 10.50. 


Current Soviet interest in India is a matter 
of common knowledge. Indeed, since 1953, In- 
dia has been a prime target of Soviet diplo- 


macy. Whether any comparable interest existed 
prior to 1947, and particularly during the inter- 
war period, is questionable. This brief study by 
an Indian political scientist implies that it did. 
In an effort to establish the persistence of the 
Communist drive to subvert India, the author 
has tended to inflate the importance which In- 
dia played in Soviet thought and policy dur- 
ing the 1917-1947 period. He documents his 
thesis, but the evidence—largely speeches of 
Soviet and Comintern spokesmen—is too 
meager to support such a contention. 

Dr. Chattar Singh Samra’s study seeks “to 
describe and evaluate the ebb and flow of An- 
glo-Soviet relations with reference to India 
from the Bolshevik Revolution to the eve of 
Indian independence.” More specifically, he 
has undertaken to examine “the extent to 
which Britain’s control over the Indian sub- 
continent affected the course of British foreign 
policy toward Soviet Russia, and the degree to 
which Moscow exploited to its advantage Lon- 
don’s concern about the security of the Indian 
Empire.” The result is a competent account of 
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Anglo-Soviet relations as they affected India 
between 1917 and 1947. 

Organized along essentially chronological 
lines, and descriptive rather than analytical, 
Dr. Samra’s study is based almost exclusively 
on English language materials. Many key state- 
ments by Soviet leaders are included, but the 
failure to investigate and evaluate the substan- 
tial Soviet writings available on the general 
subject of Comintern and Soviet views toward 
India during the 1920’s and early 1930’s must 
be considered a regrettable shortcoming. 

The London-Moscow rivalry of the interwar 
period may have been, as Dr. Samra suggests, 
a continuation of their nineteenth century 
struggle, but the scope and intensity was quite 
sharply reduced. Not only was Soviet military 
strength weak at this time, but the British 
Government’s suppression of Indian Commu- 
nists, “partly by the anti-nationalist policies of 
the CPI, and in large measure by the over- 
powering strength of the Indian National Con- 
gress which dominated the political scene,” 
similarly served to keep the Communist threat 
within an easily controlled framework. 

In discussing such related topics as the im- 
pact of the October Revolution on Indian na- 
tionalists, the development and activities of the 
Indian Communist Party, the Kremlin’s chang- 
ing attitude toward the Congress Party, and 
the Anglo-Soviet efforts to acquire political in- 
fluence in Afghanistan, the author traverses 
familiar ground. His documentation is careful 
and extensive; the chapters are well-organized 
and informative. He shows that Indian resent- 
ment against British rule often manifested it- 
self in a favorable interpretation of Soviet poli- 
cies. Indeed, Indian nationalists tended to ac- 
cept at face value Moscow’s self-appointed po- 
sition as champion of the colonial peoples. 
Furthermore, the Soviet success in transforming 
an economically underdeveloped country into a 
major industrial power enhanced the prestige 
of the USSR in India. 

Dr. Samra’s study provides an excellent his- 
torical background for an appreciation of pres- 
ent-day Soviet-Indian relations, presenting com- 
plex developments in a clear, interesting man- 
ner. 


Atvin Z. RuBinsTern 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Defence and Security in the Indian Ocean 
Area. Issued under the auspices of the In- 
dian Council of World Affairs. New York: 
Asia Publishing House, 1958. x, 208. Ap- 
pendices, Index. $3.25. 


The concept of the Indian Ocean as a re- 
gional unit for the purpose of its security and 
defence came into prominence during the 
course of World War II. The Indian Ocean 
was the “vital lake” on the security of which 
the very existence of the great empires de- 
pended. The hub of this area is formed by 
South Asia, which was the king-pin of the 
British Empire. That Empire is now gone and 
along with it have also disappeared the French 
and Dutch empires in the area. This has 
brought about a radical change in the nature 
of forces, military and others, which could be 
deployed in the event the area’s security is 
threatened. For, if the empires have gone, the 
problems of defence still persist. 

A study of these problems is both necessary 
and timely. It is such a study that is attempted 
in Defence and Security in the Indian Ocean 
Area. The Indian Ocean comprises a vast area 
stretching from the eastern shores of the Afri- 
can continent to Australia and has bordering 
it as many as thirty-five different political units 
in varying stages of political and economic de- 
velopment. The common element for these 
units is to be found in the fact that all of 
them were either associated with or subjected 
to imperial rule exercised by the Western 
Democracies like Britain, France, and Holland. 
This has given to the units a framework of 
common political aspirations owing allegience 
to parliamentary democracy. Some of the units 
like India, Pakistan, or Australia, have had 
fine military traditions and experience in the 
past. A few of them are industrialised while 
others have begun their strenuous journey on 
the steep path of economic prosperity. Most 
of the units have large populations whose life 
is characterised by illiterarcy and poverty, and 
the economies of these new nations suffer 
from chronic crises of deficiency in food and 
insufficiency of other consumer goods. The 
military potential and the economic base of the 
major part of the area are such that “few of 
the countries of the region, therefore, can sus- 
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tain operations over a large area or protracted 
in time, without certain military defeat and 
and economic collapse at home—and this in 
spite of fine and capable human resources.” 
There is also the problem of internal stability 
for most of the countries. The masses are no 
longer dormant or supine, for they have been 
infused with the spirit of nationalism which, 
if it makes demands on the rulers that they 
fulfil certain basic demands of the people 
rapidly, is an element of strength of morale. 
The economic progress of the different coun- 
tries during the last decade has been uneven, 
and their policies have nothing of that unity 
of understanding and motivation which char- 
acterises members of the two great power sys- 
tems in the world today. Currently there are 
two trends of thought. One is apprehensive of 
the threat of communism and has resulted in 
involving some nations in membership of the 
defence alliances sponsored by the Western 
Powers who have underwritten their defence. 
The other trend is exemplified as nonalignment 
stemming from a lack of conviction, as in the 
case of India, “that communism is necessarily 
expansionist in nature and cannot co-exist with 
the democracies.” 

Considerations of defence and security can 
be meaningful under two major conditions. 
One is that it is specifically known and recog- 
nised who is going to be the likely aggressor. 
The second is a consideration of methods of 
working out a collective defence system ca- 
pable of safeguarding the security of the area. 
On both these counts the book is disappoint- 
ing. It is clear that the old imperial powers, 
having withdrawn from the area, cannot be 
considered as possible aggressors. It is also not 
hinted at that any one or a combination of na- 
tions in the area is likely to be the aggressor. 
It is suggested that the communist world has 
not secured a foothold in the area and that the 
existence of defensive alliances sponsored by 
the Western Powers would act as a deterrent 
against aggression from the communist bloc. 
If, then, there is no likely aggressor, all dis- 
cussion of defence and security of the area be- 
comes academic and a series of generalities 
which, however curious and stimulating, have 
little relevance to the given situation. It is this 
hesitation clearly to recognize the possible ag- 
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gressor that lends an air of unreality to the 
elaborate discussion of economic potential and 
military forces of the area. 

On the second count also it is recognised that 
in the face of a threat to its security from some 
outside power the area has neither the poten- 
tial nor the community of outlook to forge a 
regional system which could be both viable and 
effective. This leaves the question, which is 
implied throughout if not actually spelled out, 
of solutions to the problems of defence and se- 
curity of the Indian Ocean area hanging in 
the air, though the hope is expressed that some- 
how co-existence will work. The recent hap- 
penings on the Sino-Indian frontier prompted 
General K. M. Cariappa, who has written an 
introduction to this work, to express reactions 
and venture suggestions not quite acceptable 
to the official policy-makers in India. 

The different sections on the geography of 
the region, its economic base and human ele- 
ment, inter-regional problems, armaments and 
armed forces, and interests of the Big Powers 
are ably written and carefully presented, 
though they lose much of their force because 
of the inability of the project to come to real 
grips with the problems of defence in the con- 
text of specific quarters against whom such a 
defence is to be devised. However, as an al- 
most pioneer effort in the field the work will 
be found useful and interesting to readers con- 
scious of the complex problems of the Indian 
Ocean area. 


B. G. GoKHALE 
University of Washington 


Traditional Cultures in South-East Asia. Pre- 
pared for UNESCO by the Institute of 
Traditional Cultures, Madras. Madras: 
Orient Longmans Private Ltd., 1958. x, 
270. Appendix, Bibliography. $2.50 
(paper). 


In 1955-56 UNESCO sponsored a number 
of university seminars and field studies in 
countries of South and Southeast Asia “to as- 
sess the present state of their traditional cul- 
tures.” UNESCO also entered into a contract 
with the University of Madras, India, which 
led to the creation of a research institute “on 
the traditional cultures in South-East Asian 
countries.” It is this institute that has taken 
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responsibility for the preparation of this vol- 
ume which sums up the results of the semi- 
nars and special studies. Professor K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri, Director of the Institute of 
Traditional Cultures, Madras, took responsi- 
bility for the selection and editing of the papers 
which comprise the volume and contributed a 
short preface and a longer introduction. 

The title of the book is not a good guide to 
its contents. There are some scattered references 
to Southeast Asia in the introduction. One 
paper deals with recent artistic developments 
in Bali. The remainder of the fifteen contribu- 
tions have to do with South Asia; most of 
them, in fact, are concerned with India. 


In his preface Professor Sastri succinctly in- 
terprets the position of most of the authors of 
the compilation when he writes: 


The crux of the matter is the early attainment 
of a human standard of living in ancient societies 
which are the inheritors of valuable cultural tra- 
ditions, artistic, moral, and spiritual, together 
with a rather unprogressive agrarian economy. 
Salvation for these societies lies in a process of 
rapid industrialization with the aid of modern 
science and technology, ... but. . . the progress 
of rapid industrialization and standardization car- 
ries a threat to traditional values, arts, skills, tastes 
and ideals, already enfeebled by the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution in the West. The old values 
and institutions must be renewed and strengthened 
in the new context... . 


There is a good deal of difference of opin- 
ion among the authors about what it is impor- 
tant to renew and strengthen and how this is 
to be achieved. Too often the “how” turns out 
to be nothing more dynamic or convincing 
than recommendations for government insti- 
tutes, grants, and support for representatives of 
“traditional values” in the arts and crafts. And 
at least one author, the Andhra journalist, 
Narla Venkatesvara Rao, takes a dim view 
of consciously trying to preserve cultural ele- 
ments and attitudes of the past. On this score 
he says: 


While valuing our traditional culture as a great 
heritage of which we could be proud, I stand for 
the modern culture of the common man based on 
freedom and equality, on education and enlight- 
enment, on scientific truth as against religious 
faith; in short, the culture of the new age of 
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freedom and peace. I am against any attempt to 
go back to a supposedly golden age . . . If we 
take care of our future, traditional culture can 
take care of itself. Those parts of it that have 
vitality would certainly survive, as they already 
constitute a part of our being; while the rest are 
bound to disappear in spite of any attempts on 
our part to breathe new life into them. Talk of 
reviving a culture betrays an ignorance of its very 
nature. 


Dr. Indra Sen, on the other hand, asserts 
that the scientifically, materialistically oriented 
West has built up a system of values emphasiz- 
ing “separation, distinctiveness, self-assertion, 
acquisition, competition, anxiety, and so on” 
while the “traditional religious cultures” of the 
East have as their “principal values self-con- 
secration, oneness, harmony, love and so on.” 
This formula-like view of East-West differ- 
ences, which has grown considerably thread- 
bare and even tarnished through unsupported 
repetition, will have to be up-dated to take 
into account evidence suggesting that large 
numbers of Westerners tend to be “organiza- 
tion men” and conformists and that a goodly 
percentage of them turn out to be “other- 
directed.” It is also possible that the formula 
will have to be modified a bit to accommodate 
what history and recent research have taught 
us about communal strife, factionalism, re- 
gional and linguistic rivalries, self-seeking and 
dishonesty among officials, and callousness to- 
ward human suffering in the East. Dr. Sen and 
his friends may have to be a little more fair 
and realistic if they are to achieve their goal of 
“finding for science and technology a rightful 
place among the values of a traditional cul- 
ture.” 

In spite of the somewhat sentimental and 
emotional approach there is a good deal of 
worth-while information in this volume about 
the history and present state of the philosophy 
and of the arts and crafts of the region. It 
is indicated that the interest represented is to 
be continued and that further publications may 
be expected. No doubt as evidence accumulates 
their tone will become more scholarly and less 
defensive and hortatory. 

Morais E, Opcer 
Cornell University 
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Yoga: Immortality and Freedom. By Mircea 
Exiape. Translated from the French by 
Wiiarp R. Trask. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1958. Bollingen Series, LVI. xxii, 
529. List of Works Cited. Index. $6.00. 


This is the English translation of a work 
already well known to the specialist which 
appeared in Paris in 1954 as the second and 
enlarged edition of a monograph published in 
1936. The publication of this translation in 
the widely known Bollingen Series will intro- 
duce Professor Eliade’s work to a much wider 
public, and will gain for it in English-speaking 
countries the reputation which it fully de- 
serves. The English translation follows the 
edition of 1954 without change, except for 
the bibliography, which has been brought up 
to date by the author. 

The book is a scholarly and comprehensive 
survey of yoga in all its aspects. Taking as his 
starting point the Yoga Siatras of Patajijali the 
author presents a survey of the subject in 
theory and practice from its earliest adum- 
bration in the Vedas down to the present day. 
The foundations of the work were laid nearly 
thirty years ago, when the author studied in 
India at the feet of Professor S. N. Das Gupta, 
and among the hermits of Rishikesh. Though 
he has since ranged far and wide over the 
religious history of the world, he is still quite 
at home with the Sanskrit texts on the sub- 
ject, while his direct observation of yoga in 
practice has given depth and a sense of reality 
to his study. 

Professor Eliade’s attitude toward his subject 
is on the whole sympathetic. He rejects the 
equation, frequently made by Western psy- 
chologists, of samadhi with trances due to nar- 
cotics or self-hypnosis, or with mere uncon- 
sciousness or sleep, and prefers to look on 
samadhi rather as superconsciousness than 
unconsciousness, for the yogin enters into the 
“Fourth State . . . with the utmost lucidity,” 
while the drug addict or the sleeper is far from 
lucid before losing consciousness. 

The later chapters of the book treat of less 
exalted aspects of yoga, for instance its prac- 
tice in tantrism and in the rites of the more 
psychopathic classes of Indian ascetics, such as 
the Aghoris and the Kapalikas. A whole chap- 
ter is devoted to the connections between yoga 
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and alchemy, in which the author puts for- 
ward arguments which point to the fact that 
this pseudo-science originated not, as is gen- 
erally thought, with the Arabs, but with the 
yogis of India. The final chapter deals with 
the relations between yoga and the religious 
practices of aboriginal India, shamanism, and 
similar phenomena among ancient and primi- 
tive peoples. The author concludes that yoga 
“constitutes a characteristic dimension of the 
Indian mind.” The book concludes with sixty 
pages of additional notes, many of which put 
forward important original ideas, an exhaus- 
tive bibliography, and a detailed index. 

The translation is adequate, though far from 
brilliant. It is regrettable that the book contains 
so many misprints of Indian terms and proper 
names. To the Sanskritist the frequent appear- 
ance of the retroflex m for the guttural # is 
particularly irritating. 

A. L. BasHaM 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


The Story of Indian Music: Its Growth and 
Synthesis. By O. Goswami. Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1957. 332. Index. Rs. 
14.50. 

This book contains a great deal of informa- 
tion about Indian music. Unfortunately it also 
contains more than a pardonable share of mis- 
information. Furthermore, it is to be regretted 
that the author has presented his material in 
such a manner that it is unsuitable for both 
the lay reader, who has to face a great num- 
ber of technical terms, many of which are 
either inadequately explained or not explained 
at all; and the music scholar versed in the 
Sanskrit sources of Indian music, who is con- 
fronted with a treatise on the growth and 
development of Indian music which is without 
a single adequate footnote. It is appreciated 
that in his book Mr. Goswami has attempted 
to trace the full historical development of In- 
dian music, in many ways a pioneering effort; 
however he is prone to using vague terms such 
as “ancient writers’ and “ancient sources,” 
which are, in some instances, by no means an- 
cient. For example on page 32 the author 
writes, “An ancient text explains the location 
of the different notes on the veena thus:” This 
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“ancient” text is actually a late seventeenth 
century text, Safgita Parijata, which probably 
represents the beginning of the modern tradi- 
tion of Indian music. 

Mr. Goswami seems to be of the opinion 
that the text Naradisiksa represents a very early 
tradition when “the flute constituted the base, 
and the veena, it would seem, had not yet 
come to occupy a place of importance” (page 
24). As the antiquity of the vina is attested 
in very ancient texts, e.g., Jaiminiya Brahmana 
of the sixth to eighth century B.C., it seems 
very unlikely that the Naradisiksa represents an 
even earlier period. Scholars generally consider 
it to be a Medieval work, about tenth century 
A.D. in spite of its archaic features, and con- 
sider the BharatanatyaSastra (second century 
B.C.—second century A.D.) to be the earliest 
extant text in which there is a lengthy discus- 
sion on the theory of secular Indian music. It 
is evident that Mr. Goswami has not consulted 
the Bharatanatyasastra directly; on page 25 
under “Other Works Consulted” he refers to 
a commentary on the BharatanatyaSastra by 
Kallinatha and Simhabhipadla. These two 
writers have not written commentaries on the 
BharatanatyaSastra but on Safgitaratnakara, a 
thirteenth century text. There are several in- 
stances where the BharatanatyaSastra has been 
misquoted in this book. For example, the state- 
ment ascribed to Bharata on page 24 is incom- 
plete, for Bharata says Gandharva (music) has 
its origin in song, vind, and/or the flute. This 
refutes Mr. Goswami’s contention that the 
flute represented the indigenous tradition as 
apart from the Gandharva tradition. Further, 
the ancient Indian vind is thought to have been 
the bow-harp and not the lyre and should not 
be so readily connected with the lyre of the 
people of Hellas. On page 45 Mr. Goswami 
says that Bharata observed the Gandhara 
Grama to be the scale of MargaSangeet, 
whereas in fact, Bharata does not mention the 
Gandhara Grama anywhere in his treatise. It 
should be noted that the connection between 
Gandharva and Gandhara (pages 24 and 45) 
is purely conjecture. 

There is much erroneous material in the 
chapter entitled “The Prattler.” From the an- 
cient or even Medieval texts there is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that the people of India 
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studied the sounds of different pitches from 
the point of view of physical science as sug- 
gested by Mr. Goswami on page 26. This is an 
oft-quoted misconception. The tones have never 
been expressed in fractions except in modern 
times, and in terms of string lengths only since 
the seventeenth century. The unit of measure 
was the $ruti, an approximation at best. The de- 
tails of tones given by Mr. Goswami on pages 
36 and 37 are not based on any Sanskrit sources 
and do not add up to twenty-two in accord- 
ance with the traditional theory. According 
to Mr. Goswami’s interpretations of the (C) 
major scale on page 30 there are three major 
tones (for Srutis), three minor tones (three 
§rutis) and only one semi-tone (two $rutis), 
making a total of twenty-three Srutis, which is 
comparable to saying there are 1,250 cents in 
the octave. Needless to say, the chart of the 
North Indian scale on the same page also 
should have two semi-tones. 

There are many more errors which cannot 
be detailed in a review of this length; but as a 
final indication of Mr. Goswami’s confusion 
over early Indian theory, it should be pointed 
out that the two parent scales of Bharata’s 
time, the sadja grama and the madhyama 
grama, are comparable to the scale of D and 
the scale of G and not to the scales of C and 
F as indicated on page 43. 

Mr. Goswami is much more in his element 
when discussing the present forms of North 
Indian and Karnatic music, but even in these 
chapters there are occasional errors. In general 
the book is characterized by lack of clarity 
and coherence and although there is much 
sound information, The Story of Indian Music 
is liable to mislead the lay reader. 

N. A. JArrazBHoY 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


Nepal Bibliography. By Hucu B. Woop. Eu- 
gene, Oregon: The American-Nepal Edu- 
cation Foundation, 1959. 108 (paper). 


The advantage of dealing with a relatively 
unknown country is that the composition of 
a good bibliography is feasible without great 
expense. Professor Wood has exploited this 
situation and put together a collection of books 
and articles on Nepal which will be of great 
help to any student of that country and which 
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can serve as a solid foundation for further ex- 
pansion. The bibliography is divided into books 
or parts of books, magazine articles, major 
newspaper items, some unpublished materials, 
films, and a few materials in Asian languages. 
It excludes specifically certain materials, espe- 
cially mountaineering references, Gurkha troop 
movements and activities, and the Abominable 
Snowman. The arrangement is alphabetical ac- 
cording to authors or name of articles. There 
is no organization according to subject mat 
ter, but frequent brief comments by the au- 
thor are helpful for identification. There are 
a few gaps in the citation of articles (the au 
thor solicits corrections and additions) and 
there is, as is the custom in American publica- 
tions, a most annoying negligence in the use 
of the German and French languages. 
Werner Levi 

University of Minnesota 


Government and Politics in Pakistan. By 
Musutag Aumap. Karachi: Pakistan Pub- 
lishing House, 1959. x, 267. $5.00. 


Mushtaq Ahmad studied at Bombay Univer- 
sity, London School of Economics, and Colum 
bia University, then served for a time as Re- 
search Officer with the Pakistan Institute of In 
ternational Affairs before entering journalism. 
He has put his varied background to the test 
in undertaking the formidable task of reducing 
the kaleidoscopic politics of Pakistan to intel- 
ligibility, and he emerges with laurels won. 
The result is a careful study which is as inter- 
esting as it is informative. 

This book is no rehash of government docu- 
ments, nor a mere chronology of names and 
dates, nor a discussion of what government and 
politics are supposed to be like according to 
the statute books. The personalities and events 
of real life emerge vividly under the capable 
pen of the author. He has mastered the materi- 
als well, marshals the data with ease and confi- 
dence, and has no hesitation about giving his 
own interpretations and evaluations. Where his 
own views are given, they are always balanced 
and well fortified by a factual foundation. 
They are the views of an informed and intel- 
ligent observer, free from partisan bias, and 
that is no mean achievement for one living so 
close to the heat of the battle. 
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The book is divided into seven parts, each 
dealing with a major aspect of government and 
politics. The first part, on the “Head of the 
State,” sets the pace for the rest. Instead of an 
involved legal discussion of the powers the- 
oretically invested in the office, the concrete 
development and functioning of the office is 
given in terms of the respective occupants, 
their personalities, and the structure they gave 
to the office in practice. The second part fol- 
lows a similar pattern for the Prime Minister 
and his relations to the Cabinet. The third 
part gives a brief but valuable survey of the 
Civil Service, not what it is supposed to be 
like but rather concentrating on the why and 
how of widespread corruption which contrib- 
uted as much as the machinations of the poli- 
ticians to the demoralization of the nation. 

The fourth part traces out the vagaries of 
the two national assemblies, and effectively 
demonstrates that neither body had a chance 
of success because they were dominated by ele- 
ments which had no interest in making a sub- 
stantial contribution toward good government. 
Landlords comprised one-third of the member- 
ship in both bodies, lawyers another third, and 
nobody had a genuine popular following. That 
is to say, nobody really represented anybody 
but himself. The level of debate, which was a 
rare phenomenon in any event, was pucrile 
and reflected the abysmal ignorance of the 
parliamentarians. Brohi has referred to most 
of them as “uninformed ignoramuses,” and the 
present Revolutionary Government is consider- 
ing imposing an educational qualifying restric- 
tion on membership in any future parliament 
in order to avoid repetition of the debacle. 

The fifth part is a lively and highly informa- 
tive discussion of political parties, exposing 
their irresponsible jockeying for power and the 
hollow pretensions of popular support. The 
sixth part offers a useful summary conclusion, 
prepared before the October Revolution. It is 
followed by a final section on “The New Re- 
gime,” along with an Appendix consisting of 
relevant abstracts from speeches by Ayub Khan 
and some of his colleagues. 

This book, Government and Politics in Pak- 
istan, is not a primer or introductory work; it 
requires on the part of the reader a fair knowl- 
edge of events for full comprehension. Perhaps 
in a second edition the author will add an in- 
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troductory historical survey, identifying the 
persons and events he discusses, in order to 
extend the potential audience for this valuable 
work, Another useful amplification would be a 
study of politics on the provincial level in order 
to clarify the influences on events at the Centre 
which are now only suggested. Closer ac- 
quaintance with East Pakistan would have 
permitted clearer treatment of several issues, 
including the role of the non-Muslim parties 
which are an unfortunate omission in the sec- 
tion on political parties. But these are relatively 
minor defects compared with the successful 
way in which Mushtaq Ahmad goes beyond 
description to give us an understanding of what 
has happened. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
it is the best study of politics in Pakistan to 
date. 
STANLEY Maron 

Mexico City 


Pakistan and the Regional Pacts. By Monam- 
MED AHsSEN CuHaupuel. Karachi: East Press, 
1958. 144. Appendixes. $2.00. 


This small handbook summarizes the spe- 
cial security problems confronting Pakistan and 
the reasons which led that country to strengthen 
its defenses in the East through its SEATO 
Pact membership and, in the West, through 
membership in the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion (Baghdad Pact). The critical role of the 
United States in providing military and eco- 
nomic assistance to Pakistan, and other mem- 
bers of these Pacts, is stressed. Mr. Chaudhri’s 
discussion of the possible threats which Pakis- 
tan sees from the Soviet Union, India, and 
China is well balanced and, in the light of re- 
cent developments in Laos and the Hamalayas, 
timely. The possible implications to Pakistan 
of the common membership of several NATO 
states in CENTO and SEATO is only briefly 
mentioned. 

The appendixes include the public text of 
the Pakistan-United States agreement, the Pak- 
istan-Turkey agreement of 1954, the Manila 
Pact (SEATO), the Iraqi-Turkey Treaty of 
1955 (creating the Baghdad Pact) and the Pa- 
cific Charter. The author’s brief discussion of 
the evolution of regional pacts and Pakistan’s 
foreign policy leads him to make general ob- 
servations whose historical accuracy could be 
challenged. 
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The handbook adds nothing to an already in- 


formed observer’s knowledge and provides no 
fresh insight into Pakistan’s foreign policy re- 
quirements. As a summary review it may have 
value to others. 

MEtvin Conant 
Council on Foreign Relations 


New York 


An Anthropological Reconnaissance in West 
Pakistan, 1955. By Henry Fretp. (Pea- 
body Museum Papers, Vol. LII). Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The Peabody Museum, 
1959. xii, 177. Appendices A-Q, Abbrevia- 
tions, References, Index, 99 plates, 8 rhaps 
(paper). 

From January 6 to May 10, 1955, the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University sent an expedition 
on a reconnaissance survey of Baluchistan and 
Bahawalpur in West Pakistan. 

The objectives of this expedition were to fill in 
some of the known lacunae in prehistory, early 
history, and physical anthropology in these two 
areas lying on each side of the Indus Valley. Of 
special interest were the cultural and physical rela- 
tionships with Southwestern Asia to the west and 
India to the east. 

In Baluchistan it was planned to search for 
surface stone implements, make soundings in caves 
or rock shelters, collect surface pottery, especially 
on ancient mounds (dambs), to record anthro- 
pometric data and obtain racial type photographs, 
to purchase ethnological specimens, to compile 
tribal information, climatic data, and traverse 
notes, and to record native music, folklore, and 
customs (p. 3). 


The work being reviewed is a report of this 
expedition. 

Two types of materials are presented; a com- 
pilation of published materials, and Field’s ob- 
servations during his four-month stay in West 
Pakistan. There are two chapters dealing with 
the geography and agriculture of Baluchistan, 
drawn mainly from published materials, many 
of which are over fifty years old. Two chap- 
ters on culture and social organization, which 
have a pleasant nineteenth century flavor, are 
little concerned with questions of definition, 
structure, and interrelationships which inter- 
est the contemporary students of culture and 
social structure. A chapter of notes on a tour 
made from the Iran border to Quetta, which 
would be of interest to archaeologists of Bal- 
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uchistan as it mentions some hitherto unre- 
ported and unexplored sites, is included. This 
chapter contains comment on the unhealthful- 
ness of the climate (p. 84), Mr. Field’s health 
(p. 88), the honesty of the Baluchis (p. gr), 
the eating habits of the sparrow hawk (p. 91), 
the emotional states of chickens (p. 91), and 
other matters. The final section reports a series 
of physical anthropological measurements taken 
on Baluchis and Brahuis, and has a brief 
chapter on Bahawalpur in the Punjab. There 
are seventeen appendices ranging from discus- 
sions of the archaeology of Baluchistan to lists 
of manuscripts and ethnological specimens ob- 
tained during the expedition. 

There is a bibliography of almost eight hun- 
dred items, but curiously enough a number 
of sources quoted in the text are not listed in 
the bibliography; for example, Latham is 
quoted on the Baluchis on page 51 but there 
is no work by Latham in the bibliography. 
Similarly, Maitland is cited on page 52 with- 
out full reference. Language maps from the 
Census of India 1931 are reproduced without 
volume or page reference. A map of archaeo- 
logical sites in India and Pakistan is printed 
on page 99, drawn from a work by Sankalia, 
Subbarao, and Deo. No work by these authors 
appears in the bibliography. Two maps at- 
tributed to Sir Aurel Stein appear without cita- 
tion to where they originally appeared. A work 
by Rai Bahadur Hetu Ram cited in the text 
is cited as Hittu Ram in the bibliography. 
Works which would seem to have little rele- 
vance to the subject matter of the book are 
cited in the bibliography; for example, C. 
Raikes, Notes on the North-Western Provinces 
of India, London 1852, is a discussion of land 
revenue, land tenure, and administration in 
what is today Uttar Pradesh, and the title refers 
to the old name for this province and not to 
the North West Frontier Province created in 
1901. There is a good index and numerous 
photographs, including a snake charmer, and 
many line drawings. 

The work should be of some interest to 
archaeologists of India and the Middle East, 
and the bibliography and some of the text 
would be useful for those wanting an intro- 
duction to Baluchistan. 

Bernarp S. Coun 


University of Chicago 
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Other Books Received 


Discovery of Asia. By Katinas Nac. Calcutta: The In- 
stitute of Asian African Relations, 1957. ii, 789. In- 
dex, Plates. $2.00. 

Toynbee’s Approach to World Politics. By Henry L. 
Mason. New Orleans: Tulane University, 1958. Tu- 
lane Studies in Political Science, Vol. V, x, 117. Ap- 
pendix A and B, Index of Persons. $2.00. 

Eastern Religions and Western Thought. By S. Rapak- 
RISHNAN. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 
A Galaxy book. First published 1939. xiii, 396. Ap- 
pendix, Index. $2.25 (paper). 

Study Abroad. International Handbook, XI, 1959-1960. 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1959. 755. Contents in English, 
French, and Spanish. $3.00 (paper). 

The Confucian Odes. By Ezra Pounp. New York: 
New Directions, 1959. xvi, 224. $1.45 (paper). 

A Chinese Garden of Serenity; Epigrams from the 
Ming Dynasty. Translated by CHao TsE-cHIANG. 
Mount Vernon, New York: The Peter Pauper Press, 
1959. 60. $1.00. 

Romance of the Three Kingdoms. Translated by C. H. 
Brewitr-Taytor. Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 
1959. New Edition. Vol. I, xvii, 638. Vol. II, viii, 
623. $12.50 (boxed). 

The Use of Figurative Language in Communist China. 
By Li Cu. Berkeley: Center for Chinese Studies, 
Institute of International Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1958. Studies in Chinese Communist Termi- 
nology, No. 5. 81. 

China. IV. Edited by LioneLto Lanciorti. Roma: In- 
stituto Italiano per Il Media ed Estremo Oriente, 
1959. 180. 1500 Lira. “The journal is devoted to 
the dissemination of Far Eastern research on aspects 
of the new China: arts, science, organization, and 
progress, not ignoring the traditions and accomplish- 
ments of the past.” 

Dragon and Sickle. How the Communist Revolution 
Happened in China. New York: Praeger, 1959. 107. 
$2.50. 

A Short History of the Chinese People. By L. Carrinc- 
ton Goopricu. Third Edition. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1959. xvii, 295. Illustrations, Maps, Sup- 
plementary Readings, List of Chinese Characters, 
Index. 

Principles of Chinese Painting. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959. Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archeology, XXIV. Second Edition. xiv, 132. 
Illustrations, Glossary, Index. $7.50. 

La Chine Populaire. By Jacques GuiILLERMAZ. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. 128. Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Elementary Chinese. By SHavu Wino Cuan. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1959. Second Edition. 
xxx, 508. Index of Characters and Compounds, Radi- 
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cals, Simplified Characters and Traditional Equiva- 
lents. $9.75. 

Protestant Beginnings in Japan. By Winsurn T. 
Tuomas. Tokyo: Charles E, Tuttle Co., 1959. 258. 
Index. $3.00 (paper). 

Customs and Culture of Okinawa. By Giapys ZABILKA. 
Rutland: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959 (for Bridge- 
way Press). Second Edition. 200. $2.75. 

Cambodia. By Davin J. STEINBERG et al. Revised for 
1959 by Hersert H. VReeLanp. New Haven: Hu- 
man Relations Area Files Press, 1959. Tables, Index. 
$7.00. 

Presence du Bouddhisme. Edited by RENE DE BERVAL. 
Saigon: France-Asie, 1959. Revue mensuelle de cul- 
ture et de synthese, Vol. XVI, Feb.—_June 1959. 1023. 
Illustrations, Maps, Tables, Glossary, Bibliography. 
$5.00 (paper). 

Thailand: An Introduction to Modern Siam. By Notu 
F, Buscu. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1959. 
ix, 166. Bibliography. $3.50. 

Basic Tagalog. By ParatumMan S. AsPILLERA. Manila: 
Phil-Asian Publishers, 1959. Third Edition. xiv, 233. 
Dictionary, Glossary, Index. 

Cartwheel: The Reduction of Rabaul. By JouN MILLER. 
Washington: Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army, 1959. xvi, 418. Tables, 
Charts, Maps, Bibliography, Glossary, Index, Illus- 
trated. 

Sociological Papers and Essays; An Asian Sociologist’s 
Testament. By Kewat Motwanit. Madras: Ganesh 
& Co. Private Ltd., 1957. viii, 212. 5/- 

International Studies. Edited by A. Appaporal. The 
Quarterly Journal of the Indian School of Interna- 
tional Studies Vol. 1, No. 1 (July 1959). New Delhi: 
Asia Publishing House, 1959. 115. Single Copy 
$1.80. The Journal will contain articles in the fields 
of International Politics, Economics, and Law as 
well as on political, economic, and social develop- 
ments in Asia and other areas. The Journal is in- 
tended to serve as a medium of publication of re- 
search papers and memoranda by members of the 
School, although other contributions will be con- 
sidered. 

An Historical Atlas of the Indian Peninsula. By C. 
Cottin Davies. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1959. Second Edition. 94. Maps. $.95 (paper). 

England, India, Nepal, Tibet, China—1765-1958. By 
Marcaret W. FisHer and Leo E. Rose. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959. A synchronistic 
table showing the succession of heads of state and 
other political and diplomatic personages of impor- 
tance in these countries. Folio. 

Thus I Have Heard. By B. P. Wania. Bangalore: The 
Indian Institute of World Culture, 1959. 422. Essays 
reprinted from The Aryan Path. Rs10.00. 

Islamic Law in the Modern World. By J. N. D. ANDER- 
son. New York: New York University Press, 1959. 
xx, 106. Bibliography. $2.75. 
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Report on the Conference on Asian Economic History 


A meeting of scholars to consider problems 
of teaching and research in Asian economic 
history was held in Highland Park, Illinois, 
October 30-31, 1959. It was organized under 
the auspices of The Research Center in Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change of 
the University of Chicago, and funds were 
provided by the Division of Social Sciences of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Professor Bert F. 
Hoselitz chaired the sessions. Participants in- 
cluded Wolfram Eberhard, Department of So- 
ciology, University of California; Alexander 
Eckstein, Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Rochester; Albert Feuerwerker, Center 
for East Asian Studies, Harvard University; 
Alexander Gerschenkron, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University; Bert F. Hoselitz, 
Research Center in Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, University of Chicago; 
Charles Issawi, Near and Middle East Institute, 
Columbia University; E. A. Kracke, Jr., Far 
Eastern Studies, University of Chicago; Simon 
Kuznets, Department of Economics, Johns 
Hopkins University; William W. Lockwood, 
Woodrow Wilson School, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Morris David Morris, Department of 
Economics, University of Washington; Henry 
Rosovsky; Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of California; Thomas C. Smith, Depart- 
ment of History, Stanford University; Burton 
Stein, Department of History, University of 
Minnesota; Erskine McKinley, The Rockefeller 
Foundation. Due to the absence of Dr. K. J. 
Pelzer, Yale University, there was no repre- 
sentative of Southeast Asia. 

A preliminary agenda had been circulated 
in April 1959. In addition, several participants 
prepared in advance critical bibliographies of 
work in the economic history of the various 
Asian regions: Rosovsky on Japan, Feuer- 
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Contributed by Morris David Morris 
University of Washington 


werker on China, Issawi on the Middle East, 
Stein on Ancient India and Morris on Modern 
India. These and other participants also sub- 
mitted lists of essays for possible inclusion in 
collections of readings. These materials pro- 
vided the basis for much of the policy discus- 
sion with which the conference ended. 


The State of Asian Economic History 


The conference discussed first the state of 
teaching and research in Asian economic his- 
tory in the United States and quickly decided 
that the situation is not a happy one. The 
thirteen participants represented about 50 per 
cent of the total number of scholars in the 
country seriously working on one aspect or 
another of the field. The publication record 
is further evidence of the situation. The Jour- 
nal of Economic History in eighteen years 
has published only nine articles in the field, 
five of which related to China. The Economic 
History Review in more than thirty years has 
published only four essays in Indian economic 
history. A survey of the approximately 350 
Ph.D. dissertations in Economics accepted in 
the United States during the past four years 
shows only seven in the field. Between 1948- 
1959 only five dissertations in Economics were 
concerned with Indian economic history, and 
only one of these considered a problem predat- 
ing the First World War. Nor does the situa- 
tion seem to be any better in England or in 
Europe. Moreover, with the single exception of 
Japan, the work done in Asia tends to be 
quite inadequate, as the critical bibliographies 
prepared for the conference indicated. 

The group agreed that the need to stimu- 
late work in Asian economic history is clear 
enough. Virtually all the evidence we have 
about the character of economic change and 
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growth is related to Western societies (with the 
possible exception of Japan). We are currently 
faced with problems of economic development, 
and it is clear that the pattern in newly de- 
veloping societies is likely to vary significantly 
from Western experience. The critical current 
problem is to obtain adequate generalizations 
about economic and social change and their 
interrelations. Apart from whatever intrinsic 
interest Asian economic history may have, the 
subject can provide three or four different so- 
cio-cultural cases to add to the study of the 
pattern of economic development. Regions such 
as India, Egypt and preCCommunist China are 
examples of stagnation or abortive growth that 
can cast considerable light on the whole proc- 
ess of development. 

With regard to this discussion, it is interest- 
ing to note that of the thirteen scholars present 
only six were economists. There was, how- 
ever, no substantive methodological issue that 
divided the group. All agreed that the critical 
problem was to bring people with economics 
training into the field, and there was general 
agreement that stress should be placed on 
stronger quantitative investigations and along 
lines to which economists, with their bag of 
tools, might most appropriately contribute. If 
there was any division of interest it was per- 
haps that some of the group were primarily 
interested in the recent periods for which quan- 
tiative data were available, while others were 
also interested in earlier periods for which 
quantitative data were not easily found but 
for which structural analysis might still be im- 
portant. 


The Teaching of Asian Economic History 


At the undergraduate level there are virtu- 
ally no courses on Asian economic history gen- 
erally or on any specific region. Moreover, even 
in the so-called “Civilization” courses eco- 
nomic history is neglected and the entire dis- 
cipline of economics tends to be frozen out. 
This is partly a result of the fact that such 
courses have been dominated by the humani- 
ties, and typically all social sciences are neg- 
lected. Even where this is not the case, as at 
the 1957 University of Chicago conference on 
“Introducing India into Liberal Education,” 
economics and economic history are badly 
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neglected. Apart from all other reasons, the 
neglect of economic history stems from the 
lack of needed materials in such courses. 

At the graduate level, Asian economic his- 
tory is neglected because the field has tradi- 
tionally stressed the United States and Europe. 
However, graduate work in economic history 
is beginning to focus on the problem of indus- 
trialization on a comparative basis. Here again 
the critical weakness is lack of materials from 
Asian regions that can be used for comparative 
purposes. 

It was quickly decided by the participants 
that until adequate materials are available for 
teaching, not much change could be expected 
at either the undergraduate or graduate level. 
Availability of materials would depend on the 
future work of scholars already in the field and 
on the training of more scholars who would 
contribute to the supply of usable materials. 


Support for Training 


While anthropology and political science 
have recruited talent into Asian studies, this 
has not happened in economics and economic 
history. The training requirements in Asian 
economic history are very great. A student 
must be trained in economic theory and in 
Western economic history as well as in the 
economic history of his Asian region; he re- 
quires special training in his region’s socio- 
cultural history and structure, and (with the 
partial exception of India) he must learn lan- 
guages of far greater difficulty than those nor- 
mally required of the Ph.D. candidate in ecd- 
nomics. 

Graduate students in economics don’t need 
to undertake the enormous burdens imposed by 
specialization in Asian economic history. Most 
students of quality, by specializing in the more 
orthodox fields of economics, can get good 
jobs without such great effort. Moreover, there 
are few if any positions in Asian economic 
history as such. There is, further, a generalized 
lack of enthusiasm in economics departments 
for area specialists even when they are ade- 
quately trained as economists. 

Apart from these not insuperable difficulties, 
the lack of funds to finance students is critical 
in explaining the unattractiveness of a field 
with such formidable training problems. To 
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make it attractive would probably require fel- 
lowship support on a considerable scale—for 
language training and graduate work through 
the thesis-writing stage. Here the group felt 
that current foundation support is inadequate 
and of the wrong sort. It generally tends to 
run from year to year, and stresses area famili- 
arity. When the student shifts to his discipli- 
nary training, foundation support typically has 
not been forthcoming. Some evidence of the 
difficulty in recruiting economists into the 
Asian area is suggested by a recent report on 
the Ford Foreign Area Training Fellowship 
Program. Between 1952 and July 1958 some 
472 persons had completed fellowships, only 
10.5 per cent being in economics. Not only has 
the number of economists in the overall pro- 
gram been small, but the proportion seems to 
be steadily declining. In the 1958-1959 Asian 
and Near Eastern Studies part of the program 
only 5 per cent of the fellowships went to econ- 
omists. 


The Possibility of Research Centers 


Given the problems of training and research, 
the group considered the possibility of estab- 
lishing formal research centers. It was quickly 
decided that Asian economic history has no 
substantive unity. Asian regions have to be 
considered as separate entities, except perhaps 
as comparative studies are involved. In the 
case of comparative work, however, there 
would be as much validity in establishing links 
with studies in Western economic history and 
the general problems of economic development 
as in forging links between one Asian region 
and another. 

The group, after discussion, discounted the 
possibility of a single center in Asian eco- 
nomic history fashioned after the Russian Re- 
search Center (RRC) at Harvard. The lack 
of enough scholars at any single institution 
vitiated serious consideration of such a pro- 
posal. Moreover, it was clear that work on 
Asia is at a different stage of development than 
were Soviet studies when the RRC was estab- 
lished. At that time the only work on Soviet 
society was being done at Columbia, and the 
RRC took on the aspect of a pioneering crash 
program. But today there are a number of 
Asian area study programs in existence. Al- 
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though attention to economics is not extensive 
and there is no concern with economic history, 
careful consideration by the group ultimately 
resulted in some rather startling conclusions 
about these matters. 

Discussion revealed that possibilities for work 
on the individual regions stood at different 
stages of development. While the China field 
has been badly neglected in the past, large 
foundation grants have been made to Cali- 
fornia and Harvard to finance training and re- 
search. The language training barriers to 
recruitment of students would probably be over- 
come by the development of adequate fel- 
lowship support during the period of train- 
ing. These grants to universities, designed to 
finance studies on the Chinese communist 
economy, would possibly result in some re- 
sources flowing into studies of the economic 
history of modern China. Further, the estab- 
lishment of the joint ACLS-SSRC committee 
on modern China studies would probably stim- 
ulate training and research all along the line. 

While Japan studies are nowhere near as 
well developed as the China field gives prom- 
ise of becoming under the impact of political 
necessities, the scholars representing this area 
felt that the problem of financing research and 
recruiting students was not desperate and could 
be carried off with existing resources. More- 
over, Japanese scholars themselves have been 
doing an inordinate amount of work on their 
own economic history. Not only is the mono- 
graphic literature enormous, but the main out- 
lines of that history are fairly well known and 
thus the problems for this region are substan- 
tially less intractable than for any other region 
of Asia. 

The group concluded that the two regions 
which are truly underdeveloped, stagnant and 
without the resources for growth of scliolarship 
at the present are the Middle East and South 
Asia areas. It was felt, however, that the de- 
velopment of research and training in the eco- 
nomic history of these regions could not be 
carried out effectively by a group concerned 
with the whole of Asia, Leadership in the 
development of work in economic history 
must come from the scholars specifically con- 
cerned, It is up to them to create in the founda- 
tions an awareness of need for the support of 
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this work. However, even these scholars are 
not wholly without resources. The Middle 
East Committee of the SSRC and the South 
Asia Committee of the Association for Asian 
Studies can be used as vehicles to obtain sup- 
port. The foundations may be willing to spon- 
sor summer workshops as devices for getting 
substantive work under way. 

While more adequate support for faculty 
research in Asian economic history is needed, 
it was agreed that requests for substantial 
grants would certainly be received by founda- 
tions with the same consideration as would 
large grants for any other projects. As to regu- 
lar grants for research to individual scholars 
in any single year, the group agreed that no 
strong case could be made for treating individ- 
ual scholars in Asian economic history any 
differently than scholars concerned with other 
problems. 

This discussion concluded with the decision 
that no attempt would be made to seek spe- 
cial foundation support for Asian economic 
history, a self-denying ordinance probably 
unique in modern academic history. 


Proposals for the Future 


Given the weakness of teaching in Asian 
economic history at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels, it is necessary to provide ma- 
terials as rapidly as possible for such programs. 
The best way to do this would be by develop- 
ing volumes of “readings” in the economic his- 
tory of the various regions (1) for use in un- 
dergraduate “Civilization” courses; (2) as basic 
materials for comparative purposes; and (3) 
for the long-run effects on future scholarship. 
Here two tasks emerged: 


(1) It was decided that the bibliographies 
prepared for the conference should be 
made available to a wider public as a 
first step in increasing interest in the 
field. It was felt that the compilation, 
“Materials for the Study of Quantitative 


Japanese Economic History in the 
United States: A Preliminary Survey,” 
because of its specialized nature was 
not suitable for publication. However, 
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interested scholars may contact Henry 
Rosovsky, Department of Economics, 
University of California for copies. It 
was decided that the critical bibliogra- 
phies on China, India and the Middle 
East, after some modifications, would 
be submitted to appropriate journals for 
publication. It is possible that if all these 
bibliographies are published, reprints 
might be collected and bound for wider 
circulation. 

The major task for the future is the 
development of a volume of selected 
readings on the economic history of 
each region. As currently planned, there 
will be five volumes: one on the Near 
East, one on India, one on Japan and 
two on China. A volume on South- 
east Asia is not being considered at the 
moment. The materials in each volume 
would seek to serve an audience that 
knows economics or economic history 
but is unfamiliar with the particular 
region. The object would be to make 
them useful for “Civilization” courses 
and for work in comparative economic 
history. Above all, the main function of 
these volumes should be to provide doc- 
uments difficult of access to scholars 
and researchers in economic develop- 
ment and economic and social history. 
The problems of appropriate focus and 
some symmetry of structure among the 
volumes have to be worked out. How- 
ever, the audience for which these vol- 
umes are intended suggests the emphasis 
that should be given. Various members 
of the group have taken responsibility for 
the several volumes, and some progress 
has recently been made in finding pos- 
sible financial support for the enter- 
prise. 


Professor Bert Hoselitz and the Research 
Center in Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, University of Chicago, volunteered to 
serve as administrator and clearing house for 
these and other future activities of the group. 








The Confucian Persuasion 


Edited by 
ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 


In this book the Confucian tradition is related in new 
and stimulating ways to Chinese civilization by a dis- 
tinguished group of scholars who explore Confucianism 
in widely different spheres of thought and action. There 
are essays on the varieties of dissent sanctioned by Con- 
fucian principles, on Confucian elements in painting 
and in standards of esthetic judgment, on the political 
and economic ferment of the ninth century, and on the 
fragmentation of Confucianism in modern times. The 
contributors are: H. Miyakawa, Yuji Muramatsu, David 
S. Nivison, Frederick Mote, James F. Cahill, Robert 
Ruhlmann, Arthur F. Wright, Edwin Pulleyblank, Tse- 
tsung Chow, and J. R. Levenson. 

About $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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India: The Most Dangerous Decades 
By SELIG S. HARRISON 


The question of whether or not India can endure as a single nation must 
recede the question of whether it will turn Communist or develop thriv- 
ing democratic institutions. Mr. Harrison’s book is the first all-encompass- 
ing analysis of the three major divisive influences at work in India today: 
language, caste and color, and political parties. It shows how India, unless 
a new democratic leader arises when Nehru steps down, will face either 
Balkanization or authoritarian control based on armed force. The author 
concludes that, however India’s future evolves, Western nations cannot 
base their relationships with her on a particular set of institutions or on 
the values of a particular generation of leaders. 352 pages. Maps. $6.50 





The Politics of the Developing Areas 
Edited by GABRIEL ALMOND and JAMES S. Coleman 


This is the first major effort to compare non-Western political systems. 
After establishing a theoretical framework based on a functional ap- 
proach to comparative politics, the contributors apply their scheme 
to Southeast Asia (Lucian Pye), South Asia (Myron Weiner), Sub-Saharan 
Africa (James S. Coleman), the Near East (Dankwart Rustow), and Latin 
America (George S. Blanksten). In each area they survey the political back- 
ground; the nature and function of political, governmental, and authorita- 
tive structures; the process of change; and the means of political inte- 
gration. 658 pages. $10. 





Two Chinese Poets 


Vignettes of Han Life and Thought 
By the late E. R. HUGHES 


Vignettes and sketches of manner, character, and thought based on the 
fu on the Two Capitals written by Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92) and Chang Heng 
(A.D. 78-139) which give a vivid picture of an epoch-making period in Chi- 
nese history. The late Professor Hughes has translated and paraphrased 
these works, adding an extensive critique and commentary. The fu, which 
provide a contrast between the Former and Later Han dynasties, reveal the 
thinking of these two poets and of their contemporaries and offer insights 
into Han institutions and beliefs. 288 pages. $6. 








Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 





Asian Studies 


INTRODUCTION TO ORIENTAL CIVILIZATIONS 
Wm. Theodore de Bary, Editor 


Volume Ill SOURCES OF CHINESE TRADITION 


By Wm. Theodore de Bary, Wing-tsit Chan, and Burton Watson 


Translations from Chinese sources dealing with political, economic and 
social questions as well as philosophical and religious speculations. The 
selections consider traditions ranging from Confucianism to such mod- 
ern movements as socialism and communism. $7.50 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER: If the three-volume set, Jntroduction to Ori- 
ental Civilizations—including Sources of Japanese Tradition and 
Sources of Indian Tradition—is purchased before June 27, 1960, the 
price of the complete set will be $18.00. Volumes purchased indi- 
vidually will be $7.50. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE KAMAKURA 
SHOGUNATE, 1180-1185 


with Selected Translations from the ALUMA KAGAMI 

By Minoru Shinoda 
A new era of Japanese history began when the Minamoto family, after 
five years of struggle, succeeded in overthrowing the rival house of 
Taira. This book presents an account of the background and found- 
ing of the shogunate, together with a generous selection of translations 
from the AzUMA KaGAMI, the primary source for this important period. 


$7.50 


THE TAIHEIKI 


A Chronicle of Medieval Japan 
Translated with an Introduction by Helen Craig McCullough 


A vivid contemporary description of the fourteenth-century intrigues 
and battles that led to the destruction of the Hojo family, military 
overlords of Japan. The Tarnerki belongs to the genre of Japanese 
literature known as gunki monogatari, or war tales. These stories, 
celebrating martial adventures, have often been regarded as prose coun- 
terparts of the Homeric epics. $7.50 


Columbia University Press 
New York 27 








JAPAN QUARTERLY 


Japan’s leading quarterly review; a basic necessity for 
anyone who is seriously interested in what Japan is do- 
ing and thinking. JAPAN QUARTERLY carries a wide 
range of articles by leading authorities on social prob- 
lems, economics, politics, art and literature. In addition, 
every issue contains expertly translated stories and essays 
by top-flight Japanese writers. Since it was first issued in 
1954, JAPAN QUARTERLY has become internationally 
recognized as the most authoritative journal of its type 
in Japan. 


Price: 1 year US$ 5.50 

2 years US$ 9.50 

3 years US$ 12.50 
(postpaid) 


Published by 
ASAHI SHIMBUN-SHA, Tokyo, Japan 


All back files are available 











THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Journal of the American Sociological Association 


An authoritative publication devoted to the social sciences 


Selects and publishes the best writings in the field. 

Reflects new trends and developments in theory and research. 
Reports on subjects of current significance. 

Reviews the important new books on sociology and related subjects. 


Bi-monthly—Subscriptions are included in membership in the 
ASSOCIATION 
$8.00 per year to non-members 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


New York University 
Washington Square New York 3 New York 











The May Fourth Movement 
INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION IN MODERN CHINA 


By CHOW TSE-TSUNG. In response to increasing Japanese influence in 
China after 1915, the young Chinese intellectuals, steeped in Western liber- 
tarian literature, initiated a cultural and socio-political reform movement 
which contributed to the rise of Chinese nationalism and communism. It 
culminated in the Incident of May 4th, 1919, when over 3000 college students 
demonstrated in Peking against the government's foreign policy. Without 
understanding this development—as significant for China as the French 


Revolution for Europe—one cannot grasp China’s present condition. $10.00 


Studies 
In The Ch’°ing Administration 


By JOHN KING FAIRBANK and SSU-YU TENG. This pioneering exami- 
nation of the Ch’ing bureaucracy remains the most detailed account of the 
official business of the day and is essential to the discussion of the more gen- 
eral issues raised by social sciences. It is hoped that this reprint will spur 
further research to build a clear picture of the still-vague conception of the 
official establishment. $5.00 


China’s Entrance into the 
Family of Nations 


THE DIPLOMATIC PHASE 1858-1880 


By IMMANUEL C. Y. HSU. Dr. Hsii studies China’s emergence from politi- 
cal isolation, discussing, in historical sequence, the forcible establishment of 
foreign legations in Peking; the introduction of international law into China; 
and the establishment of Chinese legations abroad. This book presents a 
clearly drawn picture of the beginning of Chinese diplomatic life. $5.50 
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The GARDEN 
FLOWERS 
of CHINA 


H. L. Li, 
University of Pennsylvania 


This handsomely illus- 
trated new book brings 
together a wealth of in- 
formation about many of 
our best-known garden 
flowers—from peonies, or- 
chids, roses, and lilies to 
flowering trees, shrubs, 
and vines. For each flower, 
the author translates the 
Chinese name, explains 
its symbolic use in Chinese homes and gar- 
dens, and its introduction to the West. In- 
cludes scientific names, botanical descrip- 
tions, and bibliographies of the Chinese 
literature. Chronica Botanica: An Interna- 
tional Biological and Agricultural Series, No. 
19. 1959. 68 ills.; 257 pp. $6.50 


@ Widely-praised books by Osvald Sirén— 


GARDENS of CHINA 


An authoritative treatment of Chinese gar- 
den art that presents the fundamental fea- 
tures and compositional elements of Chinese 
gardens and offers historical and descriptive 
additions—many supported by quotations 
from older Chinese writings. “Well docu- 
mented, beautifully illustrated . . . a delight- 
ful and comprehensive introduction . . .”— 
Artibus Asiae. 1949. 294 ills.; 363 pp. $30.00 


CHINA and 
GARDENS OF EUROPE 
of the Eighteenth Century 


A penetrating analysis of the revolutionary 
Chinese influence on the gardens of Europe 
in the 18th Century. Book discusses cultural 
and philosophic aspects, architectural inno- 
vations. “An outstanding piece of work.”— 
Landscape Architecture. “A lovely and very 
important book.”—Artibus Asiae. 1950. 267 
ills.; 436 pp. $30.00 


CHINESE PAINTING 
Leading Masters and Principles 


This definitive work traces and interprets 
Chinese painting from the Han dynasty to 
the reign of the Emperor Ch’‘ien-lung. “The 
most important publication on Chinese 
painting to appear in a Western language.” 
—London Times Literary Supplement. Part 
I, 1956. 37 ills., 2 color plates, 388 collotype 
plates; 424 pp. Part I, 1958. 12 ills., 2 color 
plates, 464 collotype plates; 890 pp. 

7 Vols. $210.00 


Books of lasting interest... 








CHINA, JAPAN, 
and the POWERS 


A History of the Modern Far East 


Meribeth E. Cameron, Mount Holyoke Col- 

lege; Thomas H. D. Mahoney, Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology; and George E. 
McReynolds, University of Connecticut. 


Just Published! Second Edition of this out- 
standing book provides a balanced introduc- 
tion to the history of the major Far Eastern 
peoples. Concentrating on the events of the 
past two centuries, it traces the relations of 
the West with China, Japan, and Korea from 
first contacts to the rise of Communist China 
as a world power and the spectacular revival 
of postwar Japan. 

The book begins with a brief but illumi- 
nating account of the older cultural tradi- 
tions of China and Japan. It then focuses on 
the main theme—the impact of the West on 
eastern Asia and the revolutionary ferment 
that has resulted. The internal history of 
China and of Japan, and the history of in- 
ternational relations in the Far East are skill- 
fully interwoven to give an unusually rich 
understanding of the peoples of the Far East 
and their importance to the United States 
and to the World. 2nd Ed., 1960. 15 maps; 
720 pp. $8.00 


@ Important books of related interest— 


CHINA’S DRAGON ROBES, Schuy- 
ler Cammann. $7.50 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF 
CHINA’S ART, Dagny Carter. Rev. 
Print. $7.50 


THE SYMBOL OF THE BEAST— 
The Animal-Style Art of Eurasia, 
Dagny Carter. $8.50 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 
IN CHINA AND ITS SPREAD 
WESTWARD, Thomas Francis Car- 
ter; revised by L. Carrington Good- 
rich. 2nd Ed. $10.00 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE—4An 
Essay on Its Nature and History, 
Bernard Karlgren. $4.00 


BLUE-AND-WHITE CHINESE 
PORCELAIN —A Study of Form, 
Cornelius Osgood. $15.00 
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15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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INDIA QUARTERLY 


(A Journal of International Affairs) 
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Published quarterly by the Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, 
it is devoted to the objective study and discussion of current Indian and 
international political, economic and defence problems. India Quarterly is 


now in its sixteenth year of publication. 
Annual Subscription $2.80 or 20s. post free 


Please send subscription order to: 


ASIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


119 West 57th St. Nicol Road 447 Strand 
NEW YORK 19 BOMBAY-1 LONDON W.C.2 
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CASTE AND KINSHIP wwe centrat invia 


BY ADRIAN C. MAYER 


In this analysis of present-day caste patterns the author of Land and Society in 
Malabar discusses changes in the authority of hereditary village officials, effects of 
recent self-government programs, the economic status of village craftsmen, new 
attitudes toward ritual pollution, and other aspects of the still pivotal institution of 


caste. Illustrated. 


FORTHCOMING IN FALL: 


THE BIRTH OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN CHINA 
BY MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


Chinese Art in the Twentieth Century, by Michael Sullivan—$10.00 

Communism in India, by Gene D. Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller—-$10.00 
Economic Development of Communist China, by Choh-Ming Li—$7.50 

Pilot Project, India, by Albert Mayer, McKim Marriott, and Richard L. Park—$5.50 
Nicholas I and Official Nationality in Russia, 1825-1855, by Nicholas Riasanovsky 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
BERKELEY 4 
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$6.00 
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Announcing 


A HISTORY OF EAST ASIAN CIVILIZATION 
Volume I. EAST ASIA: 


THE GREAT TRADITION 


Edwin O. REISCHAUER and John K. FAIRBANK, 
both of Harvard University 


The first volume of a two-volume set, East Asta: THE GREAT TRADITION, is an 
account of East Asian civilization as it developed over three millenniums from its 
beginnings in North China up to the early nineteenth century. The second volume, 
East AstIA IN MODERN Times, will deal with the great changes in East Asia since 
then, under the impact of Western influence. 


Remarkable for several reasons, East Asta: THE GREAT TRADITION 
%* gives an over-all picture of institutional and cultural growth 


% achieves balance and integration among economic, political, intellectual, and 
cultural factors 


* draws fruitful comparisons and relationships between historical developments 


in the major East Asian countries, and also between these and the rest of the 
world 


% offers a number of new concepts and interpretations which put new meaning 
into many aspects of East Asian history 


Slightly over half the book deals with the development of China and its contacts 
with the nomadic peoples to the north. A shorter section on Korea constitutes the 


first full account of Korean history in ~~ Western language. The rest of the book 


consists of a full and balanced account o 


To be available for Fall classes, 1960 


Japanese history. 


THE WORLD BEYOND EUROPE: An Intro- 
duction to the History of Africa, India, 


Southeast Asia and the Far East 
George Alexander LENSEN, The Florida State University 


Concise, lucid, and thoroughly readable, this new text offers a descriptive account 
of the historical heritage and conditions of the non-Western countries—Africa, 
India, Southeast Asia, China, Korea, and Japan—in three main periods of contact 
with the West: during the age of exploration, the age of imperialism, and the 
period from the Russo-Japanese War to the present. Well illustrated with maps. 
A fine supplement for courses in Western or European Civilization and for courses 
in the History of Civilization. 


about 180 pages Paper covers April 1960 


HOUGHTON MIFF LIN COMPANY * Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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MONOGRAPHS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Editor 


SEEEREEEREESE 


I. MONEY ECONOMY IN MEDIEVAL JAPAN 


A study in the use of coins, by Delmer M. Brown. 1951. viii, 128 pp. Bibliography. 
Cloth $2.50 


II. cH1NA’s MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BARBARIANS 


A study of Sino-American relations, 1841-1861, with documents, by Earl Swisher. 
1951. xxi, 844 pp. Glossary, bibliography. Cloth $7.50 


III. LEADERSHIP AND POWER IN THE CHINESE COMMUNITY OF THAILAND 
By G. William Skinner. 1958. xvii, 363 pp., 9 charts. Cloth $6.50 
TV. stAM UNDER RAMA III, 1824-1851 


By Walter F. Vella. 1957. viii, 180 pp., 2 illustrations, 4 maps, appendix, bibliog- 
raphy, index. Cloth $5.00 


V. THE RISE OF THE MERCHANT CLASS IN TOKUGAWA JAPAN, 1600-1868 


An introductory survey, by Charles David Sheldon. 1958. ix, 200 pp. Glossary, bib- 
liography, index. Cloth $5.00 


VI. CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES IN MALAYA 
A survey of the Triad Society from 1800 to 1900, by L. F. Comber, B.A., F.R.AS. 
1959. Vili, 324 pp., 15 illustrations, 1 map in color, 5 maps, bibliography, index. Cloth 
$6.50 


VII. THE TRADITIONAL CHINESE CLAN RULES 


By Hui-chen Wang Liu. 1959. x, 264 pp., 1 illustration, 50 tables, bibliography. 
Cloth $5.50 


VIII. A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE JAJMANI SYSTEM 
By Thomas O. Beidelman. 1959. iv, 86 pp., bibliography, index. Cloth $2.50 
IX. COLONIAL LABOR POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 1910-1941 


By J. Norman Parmer. 1960. xii, 294 pp., 2 maps, g charts, bibliography, index. 
Cloth $6.00 


X. BANKGHUAD—A COMMUNITY STUDY IN THAILAND 


By Howard Keva Kaufman. 1960. ix, 235 pp., 6 plates, 8 illustrations, glossary, 
bibliography, index. Coth $5.50 
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Is CHINA outstripping Russia? 

How fast is CHINA growing? 

What is life in CHINA like? 

How strong or dangerous is CHINA? 


40 scholars 
researched and wrote 
this book — the first 
of its kind! 


CHINA 


Its People, Its Society, Its Culture 
by Chang-tu Hu and others 


Never before has such a comprehensive, unbi- 
ased and complete survey of present-day China 
been attempted. The volume CHINA, just pub- 
lished in April, incorporates the work of some 
40 Chinese and American scholars assembled by 
the Human Relations Area Files—a research or- 


Order this HUMAN RELATIONS AREA FILES 
PRESS BOOK from: 


TAPLINGER PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York 


Distributors 


I am enclosing $10.00, plus 45¢ for postage and 


handling for my copy of CHINA. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
‘ CITY 








ZONE __. STATE 


‘ If in New York City, add 3% City Sales Tax. | 


ganization at Yale University whose membership 
includes 18 major universities. CHINA answers 
all vital questions and examines all aspects of 
the China of 1960 from the standpoint of his- 
tory, politics, economics, social structure, lan- 
guages, science, education, religion, and attitudes 
of 650,000,000 Chinese people. Sixth volume in 
the Survey of World Cultures published by the 
HRAF Press, CHINA has a 45-page bibliography, 
7 maps, 14 plates, 20 tables and 610 pages. 
$10.00 


“This massive résumé of present-day China 
should find a large market among schol- 
ars and others interested in the East politi- 
cally, economically or diplomatically.” 

—from a pre-publication Forecast 
in Publishers’ Weekly. 


Distributed by 


TAPLINGER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








NOW AVAILABLE 
in the 
HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 
SINOLOGICAL INDEX SERIES 


INDEX TO 33 COLLECTIONS OF CH‘ING DYNASTY BIOGRAPHIES 


(No. 9) 


Cloth, $2.50 


COMBINED INDICES TO 47 COLLECTIONS OF 
SUNG DYNASTY BIOGRAPHIES 


(No. 34) 


Cloth, $1.50 


First in a projected series of reprints—with corrections— 
from this famous series of indices and concordances, 
now being prepared in Japan by arrangement 
with the Harvard-Yenching Institute 


Forthcoming: INDICES TO LIAO, CHIN AND YUAN BIOGRAPHIES 


Order from: 


JAPAN COUNCIL FOR EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
c/o The Toyo Bunko 
147, Kamifujimae, Bunkyo-ku 
Tokyo, Japan 























